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THE VOCABULARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANQUAQE. 



In the treatment of almost every phase of 
our subject it is necessary to bear in mind 
those historical events which have influenced 
the English language by giving to it a power 
of expression which is unequaled by any 
other modern language. For what Modern 
English would have been without the influence 
of the Norman Conquest we can learn by com- 
paring it with the Dutch language and its kin- 
dred dialects. For the English language, al- 
though raised to the highest pinnacle of 
literary eminence, is one of the divisions of 
the Low German group to which belong the 
Dutch, Frisian, and Flemish languages. The 
English of to-day is philologically speaking, 
Teutonic, the language of our German fore- 
fathers; those piratical adventurers who in 
the fifth century came from Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in the northern part of Germany and 
Jutland, and gradually established themselves 
in Great Britain, after they had subjugated 
and exterminated the Celts whose urgent cries 
for assistance had lured their conquerors 
from the shores of the Baltic Sea. 

The historical events which led to the land- 
ing of the. Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, are fa- 
miliar to the student of history.* For, as we 
know the original inhabitants of England were 
the Celts, a barbaric people who were con- 
quered by the Romans in the first century of 
the Christian era and who afterward became 
a civilized people. But when the Roman 
troops were recalled in the fifth century 
to protect the Western Empire against 
the hoards of Goths and Vandals who were 
threatening to destroy it, the Romanized 
Celts of England were left unprotected 
against the invasions of the barbaric 

•Reviewed by request. 
•Sec Corrtet EnigitsA, November, 1899. A Brief History of 
the English^Lang-uaflre. 



Celts who came from the fastnesses of 
the mountainous regions of Scotland and of 
Wales to recover the territory that had been 
wrested from their forefathers at the time 
of the Roman conquest. The Romanized Celts 
were unable to cope with the barbaric Celts 
and so called on the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
to assist them in driving back the barbarians. 
The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes attracted to. 
England's shores by these piteous cries for as- 
sistance saw an opportunity to gain possession 
of a new territory and instead of assisting Ae 
Romanized Celts, they subjugated and exter- 
minated them after driving back the barba- 
rous Celts to the fastnesses of their mountain 
homes. An understanding of these historic 
facts is important as it enables us to trace the 
history of our language through the history 
of our German forefathers, for had they not 
succeeded in exterminating the Celts but had 
merely subjugated them we should now 
have in our language many foreign words 
traceable to this period. 

The influence on a language resulting 
from a contact between two peoples who exist 
side by side in comparatively peaceable relations 
is seen in the influence exerted on our language 
by the Norman Conquest. As has been seen; 
when the Angles and Saxons entered England in 
the fifth century their language was unaffected 
by Celtic influences because they began at 
once a process of subjugation and extermina- 
tion, but when the Normans entered England 
in the eleventh century and conquered the 
English in the famous battle of Hastings in 
T066, the two peoples, the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Normans, existed side by side under com- 
paratively peaceful conditions, and in conse- 
quence, the Anglo-Saxon langfuage became 
materially aflfected by the Norman conquest. 

But it must be borne in mind that at no 
time did the Norman conquerors inflict their 
language on the conquered. t\.<5t -a^-^zw^ *C^csc^ft.^^ 
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the Anglo-Saxons adopt the language of the 
conquerors. But the Anglo-Saxons sunply 
adopted a vast number of words from the 
Norman-French vocabulary. And, as the 
Norman-French was a composite language, its 
-predominant element being Latin, we find that 
the Anglo-Saxon language became greatly 
enriched by the introduction of this element. 
The fact that at no time did the Anglo-Saxons 
adopt the language of the Normans cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, for it is not unusual 
to hear well-educated persons speak of the 
English language as if it were taken, in some 
way, from the Latin. Although only one- 
fourth of the vocabulary of Modern English 
is Anglo-Saxon while nearly three-fourths is 
Latin, our language is essentially Teutonic, 
the language of our German forefathers, but 
the changes produced by ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, by conquest, by the borrowing of words 
from the Greek, the Latin, the Arabic, and 
other sources, have so completely revolution- 
ized the English language that even had we 
specimens of the Anglo-Saxon of the fifth cen- 
tury, it would be to us an unknown tongue. 



WORDS AND THEIR USES. 



It is important to bear in mind the close re- 
lationship existing between the Latin and the 
Anglo-Saxon elements of our language, be- 
cause of the controversy in regard to the pro- 
priety of using words of Latin origin when those 
of Anglo-Saxon can be used in their stead. So 
an understanding of the position occupied by 
each is necessary to a proper discrimination 
in the choice of words. The Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment in our language is ours by inheritance, 
and although the Latin is ours only by acquisi- 
tion it is impossible to over-estimate the value 
of its presence. For while those words which 
pertain to the heart and the affections, to 
domesticity, and to all the common ideas of 
life are traceable to Anglo-Saxon origin, all 
the higher processes of mental activity evi- 
denced in man's power to reason on abstract 
thoughts, find expression in words derived 
either directly from the Latin or through thfe 
medium of the Norman French. 



For the framework only of the English 
language is Anglo-Saxon, while with the ex- 
ception of a comparatively small number of 
words of Greek and Arabic origin, the entire 
network of its colossal architecture is Latin. 
In our treatment of the subject of words and 
their uses, it is necessary that we do not lose 
sight of the composite structure of the lan- 
guage, for we can then look with disfavor 
upon those critics who are inclined to lay too 
much stress upon the advantage of using An- 
glo-Saxon words in preference to those of 
Latin origin. And while the use of pompous 
high-sounding words should be decried, the 
free use of Latin derivatives is recommended, 
provided a nice sense of discrimination gov- 
erns their use. 

Latin words are in the language to be used 
and to avoid them is provocative of an impov- 
erished vocabulary. The use of Anglo- 
Saxon because it is our mother-tongue is 
strongly recommended, but where a word of 
Latin origin more clearly expresses our mean- 
ing, our choice should lie with it. On the 
other hand, when two words, one of Anglo- 
Saxon and one of Latin, express our mean- 
ing with equal clearness, our choice should 
lie with the Anglo-Saxon if its form be more 
simple. Simplicity and force are the main 
requisites in making our speech understood. 
Simplicity is frequently attained by the use of 
Anglo-Saxon words, and, in consequence, the 
consensus of usage seems to favor a predomi- 
nance of that element. But force is also a 
necessary factor in impressing one's thoughts 
on the mind of the. hearer, and as force is fre- 
quently gained by minifying the number of 
words, and as one Latin derivative is some- 
times equivalent to several Anglo-Saxon 
words, the use of Latin in many instances is 
strongly recommended. Thus, for example, 
one may find it necessary to employ several 
words to express the idea that the speaker 
knew all about his subject and was able to talk 
about it, when the same idea could be ex- 
pressed by simply saying that the speaker was 
conversant with his subject. We may say of 
a person "he is competent to pass critical judg- 
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ment on a work of art," or we may say simply, 
*'he is a connoisseur," Again, we say, of one 
*'he believes that whatever exists is right,'* or 
we may express the same idea by saying, '*hc 
is an optimist." These illustrations exemplify 
the way in which one Latin word or derivative 
will accomplish what it would take several 
Anglo-Saxon words to express. 

It is not my purpose, in this connection, to 
endeavor to inspire my readers with the desire 
to inflate their vocabulary with words derived 
from foreign sources, but we must remember 
that words are in our language to be used and 
the main reason that the vocabulary of 
even educated persons is so very meagre is not 
so much because of a prevalent distaste for 
Latin derivatives as because of the hesitancy 
which one feels in using words with which one 
has but a slight acquaintance. Frequently a per- 
son hesitates to use a word that would tersely 
express his meaning simply because he is 
either unfamiliar with its pronunciation or 
not sure of its meaning. And while it 
is a wise person who does not venture into 
the waters beyond his depth, he is a wiser one 
who becomes master of the situation to which 
deep waters carry no dread. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the giving of one's atten- 
tion to the uses or words, for they are the 
means by which man reveals himself to his 
fellow-man. And in proportion as the men- 
tal activity of man is stimulated, and his pow- 
ers of expression are cultivated, will the re- 
sults be impressed upon his vocabulary, for 
statistics show that the number of words in 
one's vocabulary is proportionate to one's edu- 
cation and culture. Although there are over 
200,000 words in the English language the 
uneducated person has at his command not 
more than eight hundred, while the cultured 
person uses from 6,000 to 8,000 words. But 
the vocabulary of the writer is even more 
extensive, for it contains between thirty and 
forty thousand words. 



NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 



"Well, Dinnis, ye see it's this way. Thev're 
jist bugs, wiggle-tails, like. They've got lots 
o' different kinds o' names. In Germany they 
call thim germs; the French call thim Paris- 
ites, and in Ireland we call thim Mike-robes, 
but they're jist wigglin' bugs." 

Max O'Rell — We Americans are always 
hitting at Britons about coming over here 
and dropping their "h's." , 

Luke Warme — Yes; but no one ever objects 
to them coming over here and dropping their 
X's and Vs. — Chicago News, 

*Tapa," said Benny Bloobumper, "why is 
England called the mother country, while 
(.rermany is called the fatherland?" 

"Because my son," replied Mr. Bloobumper, 
''England is ruled by a queen and Germany 
by an emperor." — Puck. 



Tompkins — "That's a handsome umbrella 
you've got there, Gibbs. 

"Yes, Tompkins." 

"About what does it cost to carry an um- 
brella like that ?" 

'* Eternal vigilance." — Selected. 



A visitor at a Columbia (Mo.) school the 
other day asked one of the lower grade classes 
this question: "What is the axis of the 
earth ?" "An imaginary line passing from one 
pole to the other, on which the earth revolves," 
proudly answered the pupil. "Yes," said the 
examiner, well pleased, "and could you hang 
a bonnet on it?" "Yes, sir." "Indeed! And 
what kind of a bonnet ?" "An imaginary bon- 
net, sir." The visitor asked no more questions 
that day. — Exchange, 



"Pat, what is it the doctors are sayin' about 
the faver bein' all on account o' thim germs? 
What's germs, anyhow?" 



The Expert Professor — Too bad ! one of my 
pupils to whom I have given two courses of 
instruction in the cultivation of the memory 
has forgotten to pay me. and the worst of it is, 
I can't remember his name. — Exchange, 
"There is the meter iambic, the meter trochaic, 
The meter dactylic, asclepiadaic, 

The meter that's tender in tone; 
But the meter that's neater, completer and 
sweeter 

Is meet her by moonlight alone." 
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EX PRESSIV E. 

A woman can use the word "splendid" so it 
will do to describe a sermon, a patent medi- 
cine, a sunset or a piece of huckleberry pie. — 
New York Press. 



IN FUTURO. 



S. W. Foss, in Yankee Blade, 

On the thirty-second day of the thirteenth 
'month of the eighth day of the week. 

On the twenty-fifth hour of the sixty-first min- 
ute we'll find all things that we seek. 

They are there in the limbo of Lollipop land, a 
cloud island resting in air, 

On the Nowhere side of the Mountain of Mist 
in the Valley of Overthere. 

On the Nowhere side of the Mountain of Mist 
in the Valley of Overthere, 

On a solid vapor foundation of cloud, are pal- 
aces grand and fair; 

And there is where our dreams will come true 
and the seeds of hopes will grow 

On the thitherward side of the Hills of Hope, 
in the hamlet of Hocus Po. 

On the thitherward side of the Hills of Hope, 

in the hamlet of Hocus Po 
We shall see all the things that we want to see 

and know all we care to know. 
For there the old men will never lament, the 

babies will never squeak. 
In the Cross Road Comers of Chaosville, in 

the county of Hideangoseek. 

In the Cross Road Corners of Chaosville, in 

the county of Hideangoseek, 
On the thirty-second day of the thirteenth 

month of the eighth day of the week 
We shall do all the things that we please to do 

and accomplish all that we try 
On the sunset shore of Sometimeorother, by 

the beautiful bay of Bimeby. 



A CONVERSATION. 



Mrs. a. — I am very glad to find you at 
home. It is a long time since I have had the 
pleasure of seeing you. 

Mrs. B. — I am very much pleased to see you. 
I suppose you had a delightful time in Paris. 



Mrs. a. — ^Yes, but I am glad to be at home 
again. And now that I have returned, I should 
like to continue the visits which were inter- 
rupted by my going abroad. 

Mrs. B. — I am pleased to hear you say 
**my going abroad." One is apt to err in the 
use of the pronoun before the verbal noun. 

Mrs. a. — I know that I have frequently 
erred in such expressions, as, "there is no use 
in you remaining here, or in tne remain- 
ing, or in him remaining" as the case 
might be. But I hardly think I can 
give the reason for using the possessive case 
instead of the objective. I know, now, that 
one should say, "There is no use in my remain- 
ing, or your remaining, or his remaining, etc.", 
but I do not know why. 

Mrs. B. — The possessive case and not the 
objective should be used because a pronoun 
cannot modify a noun unless it is put in the 
possessive case. "Remaining" and "going" 
are verbal nouns, that is, they are formed from 
verbs and have the functions of both nouns and 
verbs. For a verbal noun has the function of a 
verb in that it can govern a noun in the ob- 
jective case (that is, if it be formed from a 
transitive verb), and also be modified by an ad- 
verbial modifier. It can also be the subject of 
a sentence or the object of a verb, or of a prepo- 
sition. The verbal noun presents the peculiar 
spectacle of a word that is at the same time a 
noun and a verb. So you see when one says, 
"the visits were interrupted by my going 
abroad," going is a verbal noun modified by the 
possessive pronoun (my). Going is a noun in 
the objective case because it is the object of a 
preposition, for a preposition is always fol- 
lowed by a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case; the preposition showing the relation be- 
tween that noun and some preceding word 
which may be an adjective, an adverb, a verb, 
or a noun or pronoun. Going has the function 
also of a verb because it expresses action anjl 
is modified by the adverb abroad. 

Mrs. A. — I may not be able to remember ail 
that, but I think I shall always remember tha"" 
it is incorrect to say "there is no use in me do- 
ing this, or that," and I can remember also 
that "there is no use in my doing this or that" 
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is correct because doing is a noun, and in con- 
sequ'^nce the pronoun which modifies it must 
be in the possessive case. But there is on^e 
thing I do not understand. I cannot see that 
possession is indicated by "my'' in the construc- 
tion, "I should like to continue the visits which 
were interrupted by fny going abroad". 

Mrs. B. — Strictly speaking, possession in 
the sense of ownership is not indicated by 
"my going;" my being used to limit or define 
going. For ''going" does notreitr to anybody's 
. going, but limits it to my going. Consequently 
the use of my in my going is in conformity to 
the rule, "a pronoun modifying the meaning of 
another noun by limiting or defining it or by 
indicating ownership, is in the possessive case. 

Mrs. a. — I think I understand it now. 

Mrs.B. — A few moments since, you said, **I 
hardly think I understand it." What form 
would have better expressed your meaning ? 

Mrs. A. — I suppose, "I think I hardly un- 
derstand" would have been better form. 

Mrs. B.— Yes, but "I don't think" and "I 
hardly think" are so universally employed that 
I do not like to censure such expressions, es- 
pecially when they are used in familiar con- 
versation. They are strictly speaking, collo- 
quialisms and while permissible in every-day 
conversation are out of place when occasion 
calls for less familiar speech. 

Mrs. a. — I want to tell you before I forget 
it, that the issue of July of Correct English 
was very helpful to me when in Paris. For I 
learned how to pronounce the names of many 
of the places of interest. The Champs Elysees, 
The Arc de Triomphe de 1 'etoille situated at 
the head of the Champs Elysees, The Arc de 
Trimphe du Carrousel, The Bois de Boulogne, 
and Column of Vendonie, were names that I 
was obliged to use frequently. Of course I 
could learn them from the Parisians and I know 
that I improved in my pronunciation of those 
words from hearing them pronounced so fre- 
qu'^ntly. But the pronunciations given in the 
magazine were very helpful. 

MRS. B. — I am pleased to hear you say so. 
DM vou call on mv cousin who lives on the 
Bois de Boulogne? 

Mrs. A. — O ! yes. I meant to speak of it be- 



fore and to thank you for your letter of intro- 
duction. I had a charming visit with her. 
Did you notice that I said I meant to speak? 
Had it not been for your suggestions I should 
have said, I meant to have spoken. 

Mrs.B. — Yes, and you would probably have 
said, '*I would" for "I should" in the construc- 
tion, *'Before I knew you I should have said." 

Mrs. a. — I should have made those errors, 
I am sure, but I know that when I wish to 
express simple past time or past perfect time 
I should say "I should", or "I should have", 
and not "I would" or "I would have". In the 
expression, "I should say", meaning "I ought 
to say", could I have used ought instead of 
should f 

Mrs. a. — That depends on the way in which 
you wish to use it. "I should" expresses duty 
in addition to past time but 'T should" is not 
so forcible as *T ought" which carries with it 
the force of moral obligation. Strictly speak- 
ing, ought expresses duty or moral obligation, 
and while it is used in the sense of necessity or 
advisability its use is somewhat restricted to 
the former sense. Should expresses duty, but 
more particularly, propriety, advisability, or 
expediency. Although ought and should are 
used interchangeably, the best usage of these 
words restricts ought to the expression of 
moral obligation, and should to the expression 
of propriety or expediency. 

Mrs. a. — A few minutes since, you asked 
me whether I called on vour cousin. Could one 
say called upon as well as called onf 

Mrs. B. — Yes, both forms mav be used. 

Mrs. a. — Why, I have a little book at home 
which says one should never say call upon but 
should say call on. 

Mrs. B. — By reference to the meanings 
given in the Century and Standard diction- 
aries you will see that "call on" or "call upon" 
means to visit a person or family. Usage, 
however, favors "call on." 

Mrs. a. — T am pleased to know that. Now I 
must go. I am very glad to be at home again, 
and to be able to continue our conversations.* 

Mrs. B. — I am very much pleased to have 
had this visit and I hope to see you frequently. 

The first Conversation appeared in the ihsuo of January, 
Correct English. 



CoRKECT English, 

GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION, 



RULE. 

A finite verb must agree with its subject in number and person. 

Note. — The rule is violated by using the plural verb with "anyone, everyone, each,, 
either," neither, "either-or, neither-nor." 

Caution is necessary when the subject is separated from its verb. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

Any one of these patterns arc suitable. Any one of these patterns is suitable. 

Every one of the ladies are here. Every one of the ladies is here. 

Every one we know arc going. Every one we know is going. 
Each one of the students have their own Each one of the students has his (or her) 

room. own room. 

Neither of the books u'cre in the library. Neither of the books zvas in the library . 

Caution is necessary when the subject consists of two or more singular subjects sep- 
arated by "or'', "either-or", or "neither-nor", for with "or" or "either-or" the predicate is 
affirmed, of only one of the subjects, while with "nor", or "neither-nor", the predicate is 
denied of each of the subjects separately. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

Either he or she are going. Either he or she is going. 

Neither he nor she are going. Neither he nor she is going. 

When the subjects diflFer in person, the verb agrees with the subject next to it. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

Either you or he is going, or, either he or Neither you nor he is going, or, neither you 

you are going. nor he arc going. 

Either you or she is going, or, either she or Neither you nor she is going, or, neither, she 

you are going. nor you are going. 

Note. — These constructions are awkzvard and may be avoided by completing the predi- 
cate or the first subject as ^'cither you are to or I am/* — Maxzcell. 

Rule 11. A noun or pronoun referring to a singular subject must be singular. 

Anyone, anybody, each, everyone, every- Anyone, anybody, each, everyone, every- 
body, either, neither, one, somebody, should be body, either, neither, nobody, somebody, may 

followed by singular pronouns. ^^ followed by "he" or "his". One should be 

followed by one. 
Incorrect. Correct. 

If anyone wishes to make a suggestion I If anyone wishes to make a suggestion I 

wish they would make it. wish he (or she, or he or she,) would make it. 

• Anybody in their senses would have done it. Anybody in his senses would have done it. 

I wish each one present would express their I wish each one present would express his 

opinion. (or her, or his or her) opinion. 

Everyone must judge of their own feelings. Everyone must judge of his own feelings. 

Everybody has a right to their opinion. Everybody has a right to his opinion. 

Neither of the gentlemen have paid their Neither of the gentlemen has paid his 
dues. dues. 

Somebody has left their umbrella. Somebody has left his umbrella. 

I think one knows their own affairs best. I think one knows one's own affairs best. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.* 



(For the Beginner). 

PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used in place of a 
noun ("pro" means "for"). 

Note. — A pronoun is used in place of a noun 
to avoid its repetition. 

John gave me his address. 

Pronouns are divided into five classes: 

1. Personal. 

2. Interrogative. 

3. Relative. 

4. Demonstrative. 

5. Indefinite. 

I. A personal pronoun is used in place of 
the name of a person or thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

I like him. (John). 

I found the book where you left it. (The 
book). 

2» An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun 
used in asking a question. 

Who is he? Which is it? What is it? 

Note. — Who, which and what are the only 
pronouns that are used interrogatively. 
Whether was formerly used as an interroga- 
tive pronoun. 

3. A relative pronoun is a pronoun that re- 
lates to an antecedent (noun or pronoun) and 
at the same time performs the office of a con- 
junction. 

Note. — The relative pronoun always relates 
to an antecedent — a noun or pronoun in a 
preceding sentence — and at the same time con- 
nects the sentence which it introduces, with 
the one that contains the antecedent to which 
it relates. 

EXAMPLE. 

I have read the book that you sent me. 
That is a relative pronoun, first, because it 
relates to the antecedent book, in the pre- 



*Thl8 it the seventh of a «eries of articles on thin subject. 
The first article appeared in the issue of Maj of Cokkbct 
English. 



ceding sentence (I have read the book), and, 
secondly, because it performs the office of a 
conjunction in that it connects the sentence 
"you sent me" which it introduces, with the 
sentence **I have read the book" which con- 
tains the antecedent (book) to which it re- 
lates. 

4. A demonstrative pronoun is a pronoun 
that is used to point out the person or thing 
to which it refers. 

Note. — Demonstrative comes from the Lat- 
in demonstrare which means, to point out. 
This is the book. 

5. An indefinite pronoun is a pronoun used 
to refer to any person or thing. "Some one is 
at the door." 

THE PROPERTIES OF THE PRONOUN. 

The changes which a pronoun undergoes in 
its declension indicate its properties. 

The declension of the pronoun is the change 
which a pronoun undergoes to indicate gen- 
der, person, number and case. 

Gender is that form of the pronoun which 
indicates sex. 

There are three genders, viz.. Masculine, 
Feminine, and Neuter. 

The Masculine gender denotes the male (he 
or his). 

The Feminine gender denotes the female 
(she or her). 

The Neuter gender denotes neither male nor 
female (it or its). 

Note. — Some of the pronouns are not in- 
flected (changed) for gender. Thus, the per- 
sonal pronouns of the first and second person 
(I and you) are not inflected for gender, be- 
cause the sex of the person speaking and the 
person spoken to are known to the speaker. 
The personal pronoun of the third person (he, 
she, or it) is inflected for gender in the sing^-^ 
lar number, but not in the plural. 

NUMBER. 

Number is that distinctive form of a word 
which denotes one, or more than one. The 
form that denotes one person or thing is the 
singular number. /, he, she, it. 

The form that denotes more than one per-^ 
son or thing is the plural number. We, you, 
they. 
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CASE. 

Case is that form of the noun which shows 
its relation to other words in the sentence. 

Both pronouns and nouns are inflected to in- 
dicate the possessive case, but pronouns un- 
like nouns are also inflected to indicate the 
nominative and objective cases. See Correct 
English^ August, page 152. 

A pronoun is in the nominative case when 
it is the 'subject of a verb. 

''He is here." 

A pronoun is in the possessive case when it 
indicates possession. **This is his hat", or 
"This hat is his". 

Note. — A noun or pronoun indicating pos- 
session modifies the meaning of another noun, 
expressed or understood. 

In the example "This is his hat", "his" 
modifies "hat". 

In the example "This hat is his", "his" modi- 
fies "hat" understood. Thus, "This hat is his 
(hat).", 

Note. — The forms mine, thine, ours, yours, 
theirs and sometimes his and hers, though 
possessive in form have come to be used only in 
th^ nominative and objective cases. They are 
in reality substitutes for a noun and its pos- 
sessive modifier: "My hat is new, yours (your 
hat) is old." "The fault is yours." "The 
money is ours." "The land is theirs." "I 
have his, he has mine." "Theirs have in- 
creased, ours have decreased." — Maxwell. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



Editor of Correct English. 

Will you please tell me what is the differ- 
ence between a provincialism and a colloquial- 
ism? Also, please tell me what you think of 
the clipping from the Chicago Chronicle which 
I enclose, that is, what do you think of the 
criticism on the use of "quite a few" ? 



"quite a few" a bad phrase. 
Its Use Lost a Certain Magazine a Woman 

Subscriber. 



According to the Washington Posty a month- 
ly magazine of wide circulation which an- 
nounces itself as devoted to ladies and to the 



home, has lost one of its oldest Washington 
subscribers because of its current issue. This 
particular subscriber is a literary woman with 
a great fondness for English of classical 
purity. 

"I might have tolerated a bit of slang," she 
says in her complaint about the matter, "but 
when a magazine drops into provincialisms 
infinitely worse than the worst of slang I think 
it is time for me to withdraw my support. 
I can't countenance such a thing as appears in 
this month's number. It is, in brief, a para- 
graph devoted to fashions in coats.'Quite a few 
have hoods lined with fur,* it says. That ever 
I should have lived to see *quite a few' printed 
in anything but a dialect story ! To begin with, 
it is an utterly meaningless phrase. 'Quite 
means completely, perfectly. It is a definite 
word. 'Few' is the word for an indefinite, 
small number. How in the world indefinite- 
ness can be qualified by the definite and any 
meaning result I can't for the life of me see. 
I am told by persons who live in New England 
that 'quite a few' is locally understood to mean 
more than a few, and when things are more 
than few certainly they are not few at all, so 
why call them so? I have endured many in- 
sults to the President's English, but this goes 
too far. 'Quite a few!' Why, next we'll be 
reading about 'hull lots' and 'right smart'. 
There are even parts of the land where they 
say 'right some', and there isn't one of these 
expressions that isn't better than 'quite a few'." 

Ans. Evidently, the writer took it 
very much to heart." The editor of 
Correct English would not take the 
matter so seriously. If you will refer 
to the issue of December of Correct 
English you will find that the editor objects 
particularly to the use of "dainty" and '*bit." 
The lady of Washington evidently does not 
share the editor's dislike of the words for she 
says : "I might have tolerated a bit of slang." 

Provincialism in its broad sense is that 
which characterizes a province or provincial 
person ; a certain narrowness or localism of 
thought or interest, or rudeness of manner, 
characteristic of the inhabitants of a province 
as distinguished from the metropolis, or of 
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the smaller cities and towns as distinguished 
from the larger ; a lack of polish or enlighten- 
ment. 

Provincialism as applied to speech means a 
manner of speaking, peculiar to a province; a 
local or dialectal term or expression. 

A colloquialism is a word or phrase peculiar 
to ordinary or every-day conversation but not 
admissible in elegant or formal speech. , 

Provincialisms are confined to districts while 
colloquialisms are not. "Quite a few" as the 
writer says, is a provincialism and in conse- 
quence is not admissible even in ordinary 
every-day speech. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Editor Correct English : 

Would you please inform me how many 
words the average man or woman uses ? How 
many the more intelligent class, and how many 
the preacher, poet or orator? Thanking you 
in advance, I am, with best wishes for your 
edifying magazine. 

Reader. 

Ans. It has been estimated that the 
vocabulary of the average man or wom- 
an contains only three or four thousand 
words, that of the more intelligent class 
and those who engage in professions, 
from six thousand to eight thousand 
words; that of the preacher, poet or orator, 
from thirty to forty thousand words ; the latter 
it is said is the greatest number ever acquired 
by one person. The vocabulary of the unedu- 
cated man or woman is generally limited to six 
or eight hundred words. 

C. T., Pittsburgh, Pa., writes : 

The writer having read with much interest 
and no little profit the study in the use of Who 
and whom in ''Correct English : How to 
Use It", is impelled to ask a question or two 
as to some of the forms announced as correct. 
"Whom did you send the telegram to?" 
"Whom did you send the note by?" 
Is it permissible to close a sentence with a 
preposition as is done in both these sentences? 
In the acquisition of a knowledge of the cor- 
rect use of English the rule was instilled into 
the writer's mind that prepositions precede but 
do not follow the verb. 



The word itself indicates its position, prepo- 
sition. May its usage by good speakers divest 
it of error in form ? 

Mrs. (or Miss?) Baker writes: "One is apt 
to have an excellent opinion of one's English 
when one is a graduate of a college." 

Of this it may be said, that while grammatic- 
ally correct and a form of expression much af- 
fected by a class, a variation of the pronoun 
might be used with good effect. Would it not 
read more smoothly, and with equal precision if 
she had written — One is apt to have an excel- 
lent opinion of his English if a graduate of a 
college? The pronoun masculine being used 
for the indefinite person. 

The writer makes no claim to a complete 
knowledge of how to use our language at all 
times, and is ever ready to avail himself of the 
privilege of gaining further wisdom by study 
and instruction, and therefore asks these ques- 
tions with a desire for information." 

Ans. I am pleased to answer your questions 
as to the correctness of the following forms: 
"Whom did you send the telegram to?" 
"Whom did you send the note by?" 
Usage makes it permissible to close these 
sentences with a preposition. I quote the fol- 
lowing authorities : 

Maxwell (Advanced Lessons in English 
Grammar, p. 197) says: Generally the preposi- 
tion precedes its object. But when the object 
is a pronoun, the preposition often follows its 
object: Thus, "Where do you come from?" 
"Whom are you speaking about?" And again, 
on p. 263: The preposition is often thrown 
to the end of the clause or sentence. Many 
modern grammarians forbid the construction 
but it is common with the best writers. 

Bain (Higher English Grammar, p. 326) 
says : Prepositions should be placed as near as 
possible to the words they govern. But it i$ to 
be remarked that there is a certain inversion 
allowable in English, whereby a preposition is 
far removed from its regimen. The principal 
case is zvhen it governs a relative or interroga- 
tive word, "The gypsies are a people zvhom 
we know next to nothing about.'' ''What are 
you looking for?" 
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2. One is apt to have an excellent opinion of 
one's English when one is a graduate of a col- 
lege. 

The use of "one" is in accordance with the 
best usage of the language. Although many 
good writers use the masculine '*he" and "his", 
^fter "one". 

Standard says: ''One used indefinitely for 'a 
person/ *any person/ often requires to be fol- 
lowed by a possessive, or a new nominative re- 
ferring to the first one. As the employment of 
his, he, etc., in such cases breaks the con- 
tinuity, and may violate the rules of agreement 
in gender, the tendency of late has been to use 
one's and one to the end of the statement. 
Thus', "when one has learned one's lesson, one 
should take one's exercise, etc." In extended 
statements it is always advisable to avoid the 
frequent recurrence of "one" and "one's" by 
changing the mode of expression. If a writer 
begins with "when a person", "a pupil", or the 
like, he may go on to say "has learned his les- 
son", and continue with "he" and "his" with- 
out objection. 

Bain (Higher English Grammar, p. 32) 
says: "One should be followed by one and not 
by he, what one sees or feels, one cannot be 
sure that one sees or feels." This may sound 
stiff, but the following is lax : "The better ac- 
quainted ofie is with any kind of rhetorical 
trick, the less liable he is to be misled by it." 

Ans. By reference to the issue of December of 
Correct English you will find that both 
forms — one followed by opie or one's, and one 
followed by he or his — arc used by good 
writers. 

"Is it correct to say, "there is no one to do 
but nic?" 

Ans. The sentence is grammatically correct but 
I should prefer the infinitive form of some other 
verb to express my meaning, or else use "do" 
transitively and give it an object. Thus, 
"There is no one to manage but me/' or " there 
is no one to do the work but me." 

To explain my meaning more clearly. Do 
may be used as a transitive verb, an intransi- 
tive verb, an auxiliary or a substitute. Thus, 

Transitive: "I do the work." 



Intransitive : "Be but yourself, and do not 
talk but do/' 

Auxiliary : "I do not like her/' 

Substitute : "I expect to come but if I do not 
you will know what to do." 

In the sentence, "There is no one to do but 
me", to do is used intransitively in the sense of 
the act; to be in action; to be active in per- 
forming or accomplishing; exert one's self in 
relation to something. The use of do as an in- 
transitive verb is not frequent unless it be fol- 
lowed by a proposition; as, "I can do without 
it," or by an adverb, — as, "He did very well." 
My dear Editor : 

Please tell me through the columns of your 
magazine if "waiting on" is correctly used in 
this cutting. I often heard this expression used 
while in the South by the uneducated. I have 
always considered "waiting for" the correct ex- 
pression of this idea. 

"Secretary Wilson and I are doing all we 
can to effect a settlement between the miners 
and anthracite operators, and certain powerful 
influences are at work which may prove bene- 
ficial. This influence is not of a political na- 
ture, so far as I know, and it certainly would 
be detrimental to both parties to attempt a set- 
tlement in this way. Mr. Wilson and I intend 
to wait on the operators a little longer, but they 
must act soon or else we will call all of their 
men out. If the strike is called it must be laid 
at their door." 

Please also state if it is incorrect to say 

"sorting over", meaning, of course, picking 
over. Very truly, 

M.S. 

Ans. By reference to the record of usage — the 
dictionary — you will find that waiting for and 
waiting on are both used in this connection. 
Thus, to wait for means to wait till the proper 
moment or favorable opportunity for action; 
to stay or rest in patience or expectation ; re- 
main in a state of quiescence or in action : often 
with "for" (Century and Standard). 

W^ait on. — One of its meanings is to azvait, 
as results. (Standard). 

Sorting over. Sort is correctly used when 
it means to separate into sorts, arrange ac- 
cording to kind ; classify : sometimes used with 
over. 

Over is in a sense, superfluous. 
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Acetic 
(sour) 



PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionary. 

Key to diacritical marks: 

Short Sounds*. 

^ (eel) i(all) i (it) o (on) a (ask) 

a (ale) 5 (old) e (end) u (us) e (err) 

a (father) 6 (food) a (at) oo (foot) 

I (isle) 

u (use) 

♦The short sounds are indicated in Century by 
the absence of marks. 

iak-ses' o*-ri 
or 
ak' se-so*-ri 

International, Webster and Standard give 
the first pronunciation only. 

a-set' ik 

or 
a- se-tik 

International gives both pronunciations but 
reverses the order. Webster agrees with 
Century. Standard gives the first pronunci- 
ation only. 

Adipose ( ad' i-pos 

( fatty ) J ( not poz ) 

Ad libitum (Latin) ( ad-lib' i-tum 
(at will) 

Bedizen ( be*diz' n 

(to deck as with-? or 
finery) ( be-di' zn 

International agrees with Century. Web- 
ster gives both pronunciations but reverses 
the order. Standard gives the first pronunci- 
ation only. 

Bedizenment 

(Same diacritical marks as in bedizen) 

Behalf bo*-haf 

Caf^ ka-fa 

(coffee house) 

Caf^ chantant ka-fa-shon-ton' 

( concert hall where (nasalize *'n'' in 

refreshments are *'shon*' and 

served) "ton," 

*No notes are given when International, 
Webster, and Standard agree with Century. 
Caf^ noir ka-fa-nwor' 

(black coffee) 

(usually served at 
close of a meal) 
Catfein 

(a stimulating 
drink ) 
Devastate dev' as-tat 

International and Standard agree with 
Century. 

Webster gives Century's pronunciation and 
•de-vas-tat. 



ka-fo'in 
kaf e-in 



Dishonest dis-on' est 

International gives Century's pronunciation 
and diz-on'est. 

Webster gives International's second pro^ 
nunciation only. 

Standard agrees with Century. 
Dishonor ( Sound *'s" 

same as in dishonest) 
Ecclesiastic ( noun ) e-kle-zi-as'tik 
Ecclesiastic e-kle-zi-as'tik 

or (2tdj. ) e-kle-zi-as' ti-ka*l 

Ecclesiastical ^e" has the sound 

of '*e" in *'end", 
Egregious etgre' jus 

International gives Century's pronuncia- 
tion and e*gre' ji-us 

Webster agrees with Century. Standard 
agrees with International. 

Filial fil' yal 

(not fil' i-al) 
Humble hum' bl or um' bl 

Illustrate i-lus' trat 

or il' us- trat 
International, Webster and Standard give 
the first pronunciation only. 

Illustration il-us-tra' sho'^'n 

Illustrative i-lus' traftiv 

Indisputable in-dis-pu' t*a-bl , 

or 
(unquestionable) in-dis' pu-ta*-bl 

International, Webster, and Standard give 
the second pronunciation only. 
Ineffaceable in-e-fa' sa*-bl 

Inefficacy in-ef i kat-si 

Inexecrable in-ek' setkra*-bl 

(atrocious) 
Morphine mor' fin 

International and Standard give Century's 
pronunciation and mor' fen. 
Morpheus mor' fus 

( God of sleep ) • 

Naphtha naf tha* 

or 
nap' tha* 
International agrees with Century. Webs- 
ter gives Century's pronunciations but rever- 
ses the order. Standard gives Century's first 
pronunciation. 

Porcelain pors' Ian* 

or 
pors' Ian* 

International gives por' se-t lin (three 
syllables) Standard gives Century's first 
pronunciation. 



"us" 



in easy 



tThis suund U sliffhted in rapid utterence. 

♦This sound approackcH that of **u" in 
utterance. 

^French **u^^ is produced by g'tvin^' the sound of oo in food 
with the tonffue pressed ai^ainst the lower teeth. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Hartley Coleridge. 

The mellow year is hasting to its close ; 

The little birds have almost sung their last ; 

Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast, 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose 

Oft with the morn's hoar crystal quaintly 
glassed 

Hangs a pale mourner for the, summer past 
And makes a little summer where it grows, 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day. 

The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 

Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks con- 
fine. 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with somber ivy-twine. 



••THE RUBAIYAT." 



Editor of Correct English: 

Will you give me the meaning of the words 
Rubaiyat and Ghazel. Please give the Pro- 
nunciation of Omar Khay-yam, the author of 
the Rubaiyat. 

Rubaiyat — a name for a poem in which the 
first, second and fourth lines rhyme while the 
third is independent. 

Ghazel is a Persian form of the Arabic Ru- 
baiyat. 

The pronounciation of Omar Khay-yam is 
O-mar Ki-yam ("i" as in "isle" and "a'' as 
in father) 

Illustration : 

"Come, pledge me, love ; and let the draught 
be deep. 
The night for music and the Day for Sleep 
Tomorrow — Nay, that leads to dusty death 
Then Laugh to night ; tomorrow we must 
Weep" 



The following is Dobley's version of the 
Rubaiyat. 

"Freshington," said Dobley, "invites us to 
join an Omar Khayyam club that he is organiz- 
ing. It is to meet one evening every second 
week for literary discussion." 

"What is it all about?" asked Mrs. Dobley, 
looking up from her embroidery. 

"Why, this 'Rubaiyat' of Omar Khayyam 



that is such a fad just now," exclaimed Dob- 
ley. "It's one of those vague "mysterious cults 
that people are running so much to of late. 

"But what is it?" asked Mrs. Dobley care- 
fully stitching the seeds in a strawberry. 

"Why, a club for the discussion of the poem. 
The idea is to get all the hidden meanings 
and find out just what Omar was getting at." 

"Omar who?" asked Mrs. Dobley. 

"Why Omar Khayyam, of course," said 
Dobley. 

"Who on earth was he?" 

"Is it possible," said Dobley, throwing all 
the reproach he could into his voice, "that 
while the whole literary world is vibrating 
with this poem you do not know about it?" 

"Now you know quite well," said Mrs. Dob- 
ley, "that I have been too busy getting new 
things made to give even a thought to such 
subjects, ril join the club if you wish, but 
please tell me about it first." 

"My only object in joining the club," said 
Dobley, "would be to give me ideas upon the 
subject of Omar. While he lived in the elev- 
enth century he was a perfect type of what is. 
known to-day as a pipe dreamer. Pipe dream- 
ers live in a world of their own and are 
united by a subtle bond of sympathy whether 
they live in the eleventh or the nineteenth 
century. Omar's poem lay dormant for sev- 
eral hundred years and then poets of the same 
school began to translate it. Then it became 
a fad and at present it is virulent." 

"But are the verses pretty?" asked Mrs. 
Dobley. 

"They are pretty as words strung together 
in rhyme may be," said Dobley, "and the 
beauty of this poetry of the hasheesh school 
is that it doesn't have to mean anything. Sa 
the translators have strewn capital letters 
thickly through the verses and it makes it 
positively weird. When you see the word 
'thought' or *say' occurring in a poem it doesn't 
impress you as being wonderful, but you just 
put a few capitals in the middle of sentences 
and you make people think." 

"But don't you think it will conflict with 
the original ideas of the club if you start inta 
throwing down their idol the first thing?" 
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"I don't care if it does. Freshington has 
invited me to enter the first evening's discus- 
sion without even questioning my opinions. 
He takes it that I am like everybody else, 
Khayyam mad." 

"How do you purpose to bring out your 
ideas?*' asked Mrs. Dobley. 

'* Simply by bringing the 'Rubaiyat' down 
to date. Omar brought all sorts of common- 
places into his poem and put them side by 
side with the loftiest flights of fancy. It was 
the greatest mix-up on record." 

"But I cannot understand how you are go- 
ing to make it plain to the other folks who 
will think you don't understand the true mean- 
ing of the poem?" 

"I have thought out a novel and unique 
method," said Dobley ; "I have written a spring 
poem " 

"A spring poem!" exclaimed Mrs Dobley. 
"I never knew you were a poet." 

"One don't have to be when you write 
^Rubaiyats,' said Dobley. You just let 
your mind get thoroughly out of control and 
then wander on. Now the Rubaivat that I 
have prepared, if it be unearthed and trans- 
lated into another language ten centuries from 
now will perhaps seem quite as vague and as 
beautiful " 

"Perhaps," suggested Mrs. Dobley. 

"That's what I said. Perhaps," returned 
Dobley. "My idea is that Omar was really 
writing for one of the comic weeklies of the 
eleventh century." 

"Did they have them then?" asked Mrs. 
Dobley. 

"Certainly," said Dobley ; "that's where they 
get all their jokes from. They have fellows 
translating the old files all the time and 
working them over into modern form." 

"Is your Rubaiyat humorous?" asked Mrs. 
Dobley. 

"It's not intended to be anything but 
dreamy," said Dobley. "It has no purpose. 
But there may be vague hidden meanings in 
it that I am unaware of myself. The mystic 
poets never really know what they mean when 
they are writing. It takes their readers to 



find out the unutterable depth of it all. For 
instance Omar constantly alludes in his work 
to jugs, mugs, bottles and their intoxicating 
contents. He even goes so far as to say that 
he cannot imagine why the vintners sell the 
wines for the reason that he knows nothing 
so precious that they could buy, which senti- ' 
ment if uttered by a modern poet would call 
down the criticism of any number of temper- 
ance societies. My private opinion is that 
Omar was a somewhat disreputable old party, 
a Bohemian of the eleventh century who pre- 
ferred to loaf around singing under the tree^ 
to staying in the shop making tents." * * * * 

Mr. Dobley extracted a roll of manuscript .. 
from his pocket and began to read in a low 
intense voice as though he were intoning a litany : 



THE MODERN RUBAIYAT. 



dobley's version. 

Hark! For the message cometh from the 

King! 
Winter, thy doom is spoke; thy dirges ring, 
Thy time is o'er — and through the Palace 

door 
Enter the Princess! Hail the new-crowned 

Spring ! 

Comes she all rose-crowned, glowing with the 

Joy . ' . 

Of Laughter and of Cupid, the God-Boy, 
Buds bursting on the bough in welcoming 
To Her we Love, whose loving will not cloy! 

List! From the organ rippling in the Street 
Come sounds rejoicing, glad Her reign to 

greet, 
The Shad is smiling in the Market Place 
And eke the Little Neck ! Ah — Life is Sweet! 

Come, let us lilt a Merry Little Song, 
And in an Automobile glide along 
Into the glory of the Year's new birth. 
Hasten! Oh, haste! For this is Spring, I 
Think ! 

Come where the Bonnets bloom within the 
Grove 
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And let us pluck them for the One we Love ; 
Violets and Things and chiffon-nested Birds, 
Tell me — didst ever see a Glass-Eyed Dove? 

Think you how many Springs will go and 

come 
When We are Dead Ones — and the busy Hum 
Of life will never reach us — Nothing Done 
And Nothing Doing in the Silence Glum! 

"I think that sounds very slangy," said Mrs. 
Dobley. 

"Perhaps it may to the unthinking," said 
Dobley, **but not to those who go below the 
surface of things. It is impossible for a mere 
reader to express the occultism that lurks in 
a free sprinkling of capital letters. Are you 
beginning to comprehend the wandering 
■dreaminess of the style?" 

"Please go on," said Mrs. Dobley. "I really 
2tm getting interested in it." 

Dobley much pleased, continued im- 
pressively. 

Listen! The cable car's Gay Gong has rang 
The Elevated on its perch, A-clang 
Like to a District Messenger astir 
Thought you, it was a Nightingale that sang? 

Ah! My Beloved, when it's Really Spring 
We know it by the Buds a-blossoming 
Signals from earth to sky — Tremendous 

Sounds 
That might to Some, mean any Ancient 

Thing ! 

Then let us to the Caravan at Once 
The Sawdust Circle where the Peanut haunts 
The air with strange sweet Odors, 
And the Elephant does wild and Woolly 
Stunts ! 

A Book of Coon Songs underneath the Bough 
A jug of Wine, a Dozen Buns and Thou 
Beside me singing rag time? I don't know? 
I wonder would a dozen be enow? 

'* 'Enow?' " interrupted Mrs Dobley. "What 
does that mean?" 

" 'Enough,' of course," said Dobley. 

"Well why didn't you say 'enough?' " asked 
Mrs. Doblev. 



"Why, simply because it wouldn't rhyme,"' 
said Mr. Doblev. 

"Well, why don't you make the other thing 
rh\Tne?" asked Mrs. Dobley. 

"It's too beautiful as it is," exclaimed Mr. 
Dobley. "It's too Persian. Besides, it shows 
a disregard for mere poetic rules. Only poets 
that write on space have to write .according 
to rules. When you get to be really great 
you can play tag with rules." 

"And *haunts' doesn't rhyme with *once' 
and 'stunts' doesn't rhyme with either of 
them," said Mrs. Dobley triumphantly. 

"They do when you read them quickly, and 
that is the way I intend to read them at the 
club," said Dobley; "only people with small 
minds notice such things, anyhow!" 

"Well go on," said Mrs. Dobley. "I am 
quite anxious to hear how it ends!" 

"It doesn't end. It just stops," said Dob- 
ley. 

"Well, then, I am quite anxious to hear it 
stop," said Mrs. Dobley. 

Mr. Dobley looked pityingly at his wife and 
continued : 

I sent my soul afling through Joy and Pain 
For Information that the Winds might Deign : 
Softly the breezes pitched it. Rusie curved. 
And whispered slowly — sadly — "Guess Again." 

Sometimes I think the Glories that they Sing 
Are like the grapevines the Fox tried to cling ; 
But take Today — and make the Most of It, 
I think it's Just Too Sweet for Anything ! 

That's a pretty verse!" said Mrs. Dobley. 

'Yes, isn't it?" said Dobley; "and the next 
I have introduced as a hit at Freshington. I 
intended to look fixedly at him and read it 
very slowly : 

What of Tomorrow — say you? Oh, my 

Friend — 
Tomorrow's Not been Touched. It's vet to 

Spend. 
I often wonder if we should expire 
If we could but Collect the Gold we Lend ! 

"That's rather cute!" said Mrs. Doblev.. 
"Do you think he will see the hidden mean- 
mg m it? 
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"If he does," said Dobley, "I don't care if 
he misses all the rest!" 

"That's not the end, is it?" asked Mrs. Dob- 
ley. 

"No," said Dobley, "there is a certain sad- 
ness about the concluding verses :" 

Ah, Love! Could Thou and I Creation run, 
How Different our Scheme! The Summer's 

sun 
Would see another Springtime blossoming. 
Another Summer's Rose to Follow On ! 
And Leaning from a Sky a Little Star 
Would Tell Us from the Canopy afar 
What now we Grope for in the Dinky Dink 
And wonder, blindly, vaguely. What we Are! 

"I wonder if they will understand it," said 
Mrs. Dobley. 

"It doesn't matter if they do or not so long 
as they appreciate it," said Dobley, folding 
his manuscript. 

"But will they see the point?" persisted 
Mrs. Dobley. 

"I hope not," said Dobley; "that is, all but 
Freshington." — Nezv York Sun. 



THE RISE AND QROWTH OF WEALTH. 



By E. Benj. Andrews, L. L. D. 

the idea of wealth — classes and kinds 

of wealth — ^various modes of defining 

WEALTH. 

What is wealth ? This is more of a problem 
than might at first be suspected. The difference 
between a rich man and a poor man is not 
difficult to understand. But it is not individual 
wealth, it is general wealth, that we have to 
consider. General wealth, too, at first, seems 
to be a quite familiar thought. A plain per- 
son can appreciate well enough for all practical 
purposes what it means when the present people 
of Illinois are called wealthy in comparison 
with the Indians once resident here. Everyone 
will attach a more or less useful meaning to 
the language on hearing it said that our na- 
tional wealth is rapidly increasing. But if we 
wish to make a closer study, to see precisely 
what the idea of wealth includes and excludes. 



we shall have to exercise considerable patience 
and mental activity. Still the effort will bfe 
worth while. 

It will be a first step forward to say that 
wealth consists in all .those classes of things, 
powers,, relations and influences which result 
from human effort and at the same time di- 
rectly contribute to human welfare in its tem- 
poral aspect. Wealth is made up, in part, of 
things, in the corporeal sense of that worcj, 
tangible things, articles, chattels and goods, 
houses, mills, cattle, gold, wheat, corn and tjie 
like — these, everybody sees^ are forms of 
wealth. But there is non-material wealth. 
Trained mental power in any useful direction 
is wealth. There are relations, too, which are 
wealth, as the good will of a physician or of a 
business house, which can be sold for money. 
And there are influences which are wealth, like 
the credit of a banker, that he has- indus- 
triously built up in the course of years, with 
the view of making his business more success- 
ful. 

There are writers, I know, and their idea 
has till recently been the prevalent one, who 
deny the name of wealth to these powers, rela- 
tions and influences — to everything, in a word, 
which is not of a material nature. It is of course 
not a strictly vital question whether an ac- 
countant's dexterity is called an actual form of 
wealth or only a condition helpful to the pro- 
motion of wealth. In either case students of 
the subject will have to consider it. But I 
much prefer to name such things actual ele- 
ments of wealth. What sense is there, for in- 
stance, in ranking as wealth a dose of medicine 
which cures one patient, while excluding from 
the category a physician's advice so sage, 
that it cures another patient without 
medicine? Is not a doctor's skill which cures 
as valuable as a doctor's pill which cures? And 
if skill is to be classed as wealth, credit ought 
to be so classed, at least where it is the product 
of thrifty purpose, as well as those relations, of 
which I gave an instance, between firms and 
customers, which are the results of conscious 
and deliberate effort. For such relations, be it 
observed, in that they proceed from human 
agency, considerably differ in character from 
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those in which the general organization of so- 
ciety consists, the latter being built up by natu- 
ral processes, as it were, man playing in them 
the part of a purposeless instrument, not that 
of a conscious agent. Wealth, then, includes 
various sorts of immaterial things as well as 
various sorts of material things. 

But that object, or that power, or that rela- 
tion, or that influence which is properly rated 
as wealth must belong in a class of realities 
that become what they are by human labor. 
We speak indeed of natural wealth, which we 
say a nation possesses in fine harbors, naviga- 
ble rivers, fertile land, broad forests, abund- 
ant mines and salubrious climate. It is clearly 
better to apply to these things the title "con- 
ditions of wealth," factors in the production of 
wealth. The savages had all these as well as 
we, but the savages were very poor, always 
on the verge of starvation, and if we except 
the forests and the waters, the savages would 
have been nearly as well off in a land destitute 
of these natural resources. Many things which 
are not wealth have utility, a vital utility even. 
Without air and sunshine we could not live, 
yet air and sunshine, wind, water for 
drinking, the ocean for transportation, and so 
on, indispensable as they are to wealth, since 
they stand outside the list of labor-produced 
things, are not w'ealth. They are utilities, but 
not onerous utilities. It is the same in the 
non-material realm. Honest v and health, the 
moral, intellectual and physical characteristics 
of human beings, so far as they are the pure 
gifts of nature, ought not to be regarded as 
wealth. They partake of that character, if at 
all, only so far as they have originated in pur- 
pose and in labor. 

But wealth has a further mark. Not everv 
product of human effort is wealth. You may 
have labored long to create an article which, 
when it is done, will have no utility and hence 
not be wealth. On the other hand, there are 
many products of effort, marked by the utmost 
utility in their way, which are not wealth be- 
cause their utility Hes in a higher plane than 
that of weaUh. The power to be unsefish, 
obliging, kind, loving, loving one's self last, 
usually grows up only through effort, but 



when it is grown it is not wealth ; -it is some- 
thing higher and finer. It may not be particu- 
larly helpful in acquiring wealth. A good 
moral character is doubtless in general an at- 
tainment favorable to wealth, but, although 
it is a result of hard work, I should not call it 
of itself wealth. It touches welfare, of course, 
and that in its temporal aspects, at a thousand 
points. Still, unless you mean by temporal 
welfare something higher than is ordinarily 
meant you can hardly call even a good moral 
character a direct or indispersible condition of 
such welfare. We come round again, there- 
fore, to the definition that wealth is or con- 
sists in these classes of realities, whatever 
their nature, material or otherwise, which 
proceed from human effort and at the same 
time directly contribute to human welfare tem- 
porally considered. 

There is a school of writers who limit wealth 
to commodities and services that either are 
habitually, or might be, exchanged, denom- 
inating political economy the science of ex- 
changes or of values. I deem these definitions 
superficial and misleading. It is easy to con- 
ceive a state of society calling for investigation 
as to its wealth and furnishing full basis for 
a science of economics, exchange being totally 
absent. Exchange is not the substance of 
wealth, but an accident, though an important 
one. Had individuals as great diversity of 
productive power as they have of consumptive 
power, exchange would nearly disappear. Rob- 
inson Crusoe on his island might be well off 
now, ill off next year. There would, of course, 
be reasons for the change and these reasons 
could be investigated and their laws ascer- 
tained. All the more if there were many 
cases of men so isolated. Their differences 
in welfare could be compared and the reasons 
therefor studied. If these were analyzed care- 
fully a science, of wealth would emerge, but 
the topic of exchange would find no place 
in it. 

Among primitive men the distinction of 
mine and thine hardly arises. Their property 
is mostly common, their production, wholly 
for their own immediate consumption. In the 
village communities of India, in Polynesia, 
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Australia and over large parts of Africa may 
even now be seen families and groups of 
families producing all that they consume and 
consuming all that they produce, exchange be- 
ing practically unknown. Society in ancient 
Mexico and Peru is believed to have been 
communistically organized, no exchange being 
had save trifling trade of tribe with tribe and 
village with village. In England so late as 
the fifteenth century exchange was, outside of 
towns and cities, not indeed absent, but en- 
tirely insignificant as an economic resource, 
families producing for the most part what they 
themselves consumed and no more. It was 
much the same in the American colonies, and 
so continued in the remoter portions of the 
states till the railway era opened. There re- 
main to this day isolated sections in the west 
and south where the play of exchange is ex- 
tremely limited. 

Writers are led to shut up wealth to material 
and exchangeable things by the simplicity 
which for certain purposes such narrowing 
brings to the study. This motive comes out in 
the current estimates of national wealth and 
of the world's wealth. When we place the 
wealth of the United States in 1888 at $51,- 
000,000,000, the yearly earnings of our people 
at from $10,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000, 
our yearly savings at $900,000,000 and our 
daily savings at $3,000,000, no account is taken 
of immaterial wealth or even of public works. 

Mulhall computed the world's wealth a few 
years since as about $255,000,000,000, lands 
and forests being worth $84,500,000,000, cat- 
tle $10,500,000,000, railways $20,000,000,000, 
houses $61,000,000,000, furniture, $30,500,- 
ooG,ooo^ merchandise $6,500,000,000, bullion 
nearly $5,000,000,000, shipping $1,500,000,- 
000 and other forms of material goods nearly 
$20,000,000,000. He did, indeed, reckon in 
public works at $15,250,000,000, but as is com- 
mon, made no effort to list wealth in any other 
than material shapes. 

Of course, an appraisal of immaterial wealth 
must be both difficult and indefinite. Of 
course, too, .these estimates of material wealth 
on the basis of exchange have their utility. 
For the purpose of comparing nation with na- 



tion and section with section, they may be 
hardly less serviceable than the truth itself. 
Yet that is certainly no scientific conception 
of wealth, whether the world's wealth or a na- 
tion's wealth, which begins with exchange 
and ends with material goods. Here, as often, 
the less definite and convenient notion is the 
deeper and the more exact. 



THE ART OF EXPRESSION IN VOICE 

AND ACTION.* 



ITS MEANING AND NECESSITY. 



Words are the commonest of man's tools, 
and it is not strange that they become the most 
worn. Certain words begin well, have origi- 
nally a large and noble meaning, but by exces- 
sive and careless use, they become dulled until 
they can no longer serve the purpose. This is 
especially true of the various words in com- 
mon use to express the arts of speech and ac- 
tion, and the division of these arts. The 
word. Elocution, for example, derived 
from two Latin words, meaning to speak 
out, signifies broadly the art of speech, 
but it has been so cheapened by false 
use, that it now suggests to us all that is most 
offensive in stilted declamation. The terms, 
deportment and physical culture, Delsartism, 
share also the cheapness of some of the minds 
which profess to teach them. 

Let us, therefore, as a preliminary to this 
series of papers, be sure that we understand 
our terms. What is Expression ? 

Expression is materialized thought, is any- 
thing that has shape, form, color or sound. 
The first chapter of Genesis explains the uni- 
verse as the expression of God's thought. God 
said, "Let there be light, and there was 
light." What is this but the sublimest in- 
stance of the response of matter to mind, that is 
of expression, and as nature is the expression 
of God's mind, so art is the expression of the 
mind of man. Action and art, doing and mak- 
ing, make up life ; the one fulfilling man's will, 
the other his thought. Art becomes subdi- 
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vided at once into many arts, each human be- 
ing requiring many for his adequate expres- 
sion. 

The arts which we shall consider in these 
papers are practiced by all human beings, 
without exception. We are not all called upon 
to paint pictures, to sing songs, to plan build- 
ings, or even to write articles, but not one of 
us can avoid using his voice and his body. 
The arts of expression in voice and action are 
therefore the most universal of all arts, since 
no man or woman, who is not dumb or par- 
alyzed, can avoid their exercise. Each person 
must speak, which is elocution; must stand, 
walk, sit, rise and otherwise move his bodv, 
which is deportment ; must assist the meaning 
of speech or thought by gesture, which is dra- 
matic action. Thus the arts represented by 
these rather formidable terms are merely the 
bare necessities of human intercourse. Doubt- 
less their very universality is the reason why 
thev are studied so little. 

Every one knows that a painter or a musi- 
cian must master a certain technique, that is, 
must learn his trade, before he can express 
himself through his art. But almost every one 
thinks that speaking and moving come by 
nature. The fact is, though nature dis- 
tributes this aptitude for speech and motion 
more commonly than an aptitude for carv- 
ing statues or writing verse, what she gives 
in the one case as in the other, is merely a be- 
ginning. She gives us muscles and the im- 
pulse to use them, but she does not teach us to 
use them accurately and well. In order to get 
the best results out of these great gifts, the 
most highly endowed person needs training 
and study. Goethe says: ''All art must be 
preceded by a certain mechanical expertness," 
and each artist willingly spends years in 
learning the technique of his art. But few per- 
sons become accomplished artists in this uni- 
versal art of voice and action, because few 
realize that study and experience are neces- 
sary for mastery. These points cannot be in- 
sisted on too strongly. The art of Expression 
in speech and action is a definite art; it has 
its technique like other arts, and its mastery 
is of greater service to life than that of any 



other, perhaps, because it is practiced by all 
and they by few. In the study of it, sincerity 
of purpose and love of the work, are as neces- 
sary as in other arts, and success as in them, 
is in proportion to the aptitude of the student 
and the completeness of his acceptance of 
discipline. 

Fitfulness of will and a desultory method of 
work bring but slight results whereas per- 
sistance and sincerity accomplish wonders even 
when the student's original aptitude is slight. 

I speak of a definite technique, yet I would 
warn against the too definite technique of 
many so-called teachers of expression, of Del- 
sartism and elocution, who have picked up certain 
tricks and attached to them certain labels, and 
who narrow down a great art to a system of 
rules. Our art is, above all others, individual- 
istic. No teacher can or should impose his 
personality upon his pupils or try to con- 
form them to his special system. Here as 
elsewhere, many minds, may systems, have 
combined to build up the art, and only the 
half-trained teacher will narrow its boundaries 
to the special pet system which he may have 
learned. 

The aim of this art is the free expression 
of personality and no personality can be freely 
expressed through slavish adherence to the 
code of any master, however enlightened. All 
that the ablest master can do is to remove 
whatever obstruction may clog free expression 
and thu3 clear the student's path for the devel- 
opment of his personality. 

In the papers which will follow throughout 
the year, I shall consider the various departments 
and phases of this study and offer hints which 
the students may follow and develop. 

Anna Morgan, 
fine arts building, 

Copyrigrhted. CHICAGO. 



ETIQUETTE.* 



Ethics — from various languages means — 
customs. Sva (self) Dha (to set). 

Etiquette — originally a small mark affixed to 
a bag to express its contents. 

•ThiH 18 the first of a scries of twelve articles on this and 
kindred subjects, by Anna Nbale. 
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It scarcely seems necessary to do more than 
study these two most simple definitions to 
grasp as much as can be said by anyone on the 
subject of Etiquette. Small marks are affixed 
to every bag of bones on earth and do always 
in a measure express the bag's contents, more- 
over the mark is self-set. 

In these busy, swirling days not even the 
women take, or as they say **have the time'' to 
pay much attention to small things. Small 
things ! As if all things on God's greath earth 
did not have small beginnings. If He in His 
infinite plans can take time to cause small 
things to grow, surely human beings can, in 
their short lives, take time to do the small 
things that make the sum of life. **Time was 
made for slaves" and men and women snap 
the chains on their own souls. There is scarce- 
ly a woman to-day who will stop on the street 
to exchange a greeting with a friend without 
standing on one foot ready to go on with the 
other. This incessant hurry obliterates the 
small marks of inherited good breeding and 
the deeper marks of the early years of careful 
training. He who does the most has the 
most time and above and beyond it all has time 
to give to others' needs. 

So much of the present day life is put upon 
a commercial basis that even these matters of 
etiquette, can be looked at in this light. The 
proper mark upon the person does count. A 
visiting physician without the mark of sympa- 
thy for the ills of humanity is of no value to 
anyone. The clergyman without the seal of 
leadership is worthless. And a woman without 
the outward and visible signs of a loving heart, 
is useless in her real place in the great scheme 
of existence. 

The^e outward and visible signs are spoken 
of as manners or manner, and the science — it 
might well be called so — of manner, is Eti- 
quette. A science is exact and so are good 
manners, because good manners demand of per- 
sons possessing them, the utmost consideration 
toward people who do not, and who moreover 
are so pitifully ignorant as to think a knowl- 
edge of Etiquette unnecessary. 

This statement docs not apply to the men 
and women who by lack of opportunity have 



not, acquired easy, pleasant manners, but to the 
large number of young men and maidens who 
have found means (often times hard to find) 
to go to a university or a college and there 
study so long and so arduously over a "dead 
tongue" that they do not know how to say a 
pleasant "good morrow*' in their own. And 
worse than this, they have been so absorbed 
in studying the lives of the dead and gone that 
they have failed to learn how to live from the 
living around them. Then they come out into 
the world with their fund of knowledge and be- 
cause they are not in full possession of their 
own wits they go to the wall and say the world 
is hard. Simply because in nine cases out of ten 
they have not the grace of manner that can carry 
them through the first awkward interview with 
a possible employer. A woman comes from 
her university study life and any intellectual 
life she sees around her is so elementary that 
she can feel and show no interest in it, forget- 
ting that all a woman's knowledge is wasted if 
she does not know how to live pleasantly with 
the people nearest her. That if they cannot 
reach her plane she must know how to touch 
theirs and to do it so deftly, so tenderly that 
thev are unconscious of the touch. She must 
have that perfect self-control that can take her 
through any awkward situation — they abound 
— and not herself alone but the poor, stupid 
person who has said or done the awkward 
thing. Then when a woman has this wonder- 
ful power of smoothing the way for others; 
has the gift of studying some one else's com- 
fort without a total sacrifice of her own ; when 
she has a just sense of the convenience or in- 
convenience she may cause another; after she 
knows when to sign her own name and when 
her married title, and how to use her visiting 
card, then she mav in safety count the stars. • 

Anna Neale. 



THE SCIENCE OF VOICE CULTURE.* 



Of late years the science of vocal culture has 
undergone a few radical changes. Much that 

*TUia Ir the first of a series of twelve artlrlcs on this sub 
I'ect. by Mks. Stacby Williams, director of "The Mrs. Stacey 
WiUiams School of Mnsic*' Steinnay Hall, Chicag-o. 
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in olden times was considered of vital im- 
portance has to-day been eliminated in conse- 
quence of being incompatable with our nine- 
teenth century greed for immediate results. 
Since the beginning of the "Degeneracy of 
Vocal Art'' which may be said to date from 
the disappearance of Malibran, Grisi, Rubini, 
Farinelli and other noted singers who flour- 
ished during the early years of the past cen- 
tur}', students and teachers of singing have 
depended mainly upon tradition for method. 

That there did exist a School, and a most 
excellent one, we cannot doubt ; for it was the 
rise of the modern style of florid music that 
called for a degree of perfection in vocal at- 
tainment, rarely met with in the present day, 
To-day it is not uncommon to read advices to 
young students to avoid "long and injudicious 
practice of runs and trills.'' (It would seem 
that injudicious practice of any kind would be 
wrong). Yet, if we are to judge of the ac- 
complishments of the noted singers of whom 
we have any authentic record, we must ac- 
knowledge that it was to the extreme flexibil- 
ity of their voices that they principally owed 
their success. Now-a-days there is little or no 
demand for florid singing in the male voice, 
yet the ability to execute all such music should 
be a qualification of every voice, male or fe- 
male, before the singer be entitled to recogni- 
tion as a finished artist. Farinelli, that great 
pupil of Porpora, was, in the early part of his 
career most famed for the wonderful agility 
of his voice. Later on, owing to a criticism of 
Emperor Charles VI., he turned his attention 
to sustained, sympathetic singing with marvel- 
ous results. Porpora, who flourished between 
the years 1710 and 1760, is now accredited 
with having been the greatest master of sing- 
ing the world has ever known. It is said that 
his pupils certainly surpassed those of any 
other teacher, past or present. Unfortunately, 
little is known regarding his methods, as he 
left nothing except such unwritten rules as 
were inculcated in his teaching, with, perhaps, 
a few pages of exercises, all of a florid style. 



His greatest genius probably lay in the pow- 
er he possessed of imposing his will uf>on 
others. Then, too, as his faculty for tone per- 
ception must necessarily have been profound, 
he was enabled by reason of these two great 
gifts, to obtain the astonishing results re- 
corded. 

Nothing is more significant than the deep 
interest which in the last few years has been 
re-awakened in this subject of voice culture, 
and is now manifestly stimulating the endeav- 
ors of all such as are earnestly seeking the res- 
toration of a lost art. 

It should be the aim of every earnest teacher 
to endeavor to gather up the threads, as far as 
ix)ssible, of that early School, and to weave 
them into a consistent whole, commensurate 
with the requirements of this age. The ambi- 
tious student of to-day is confronted with a 
problem, the seriousness of which cannot be 
over-estimated —the difficulty of selecting the 
right teacher. Too many evade this issue by 
the argument that it is not a question of choice 
with them, but of necessity. Unable to pay 
the i)rices demanded by the obviously best 
teachers, they effect a compromise between 
conscience and purse, and decide that for a 
year or two, an inferior one is "good enough". 
They thus ignorantly pave their way with - 
difficulties, which, alas! too often prove insur- 
mountable. It should be remembered that the 
best is always the cheapest. A month with a 
master is a step in the right direction, while a 
year with an unqualified teacher, is a mile in 
the wrong. 

Singing is no longer regarded as a gift, 
science comes in for a larj^a' share in the ap- 
portionment of rewards. Let the intelligent 
student study singing as a science for five 
years, and, behold, at the end of that time, vou 
awaken to the fact that this cold, impossible 
"abstract" has warmed and thrilled into a pas- 
sionate ''concrete*', which the world calls Art. 

Mr.s. Stacky Williams. 
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SYNONYflS. 



The verbal wealth of the English language 
is due to the presence of the Latin element, and 
it is this that gives to our language its many 
synonyms, which, as defined by Archbishop 
Trench, are "words possessing a like signifi- 
cance in the main but with a certain unlikeness 
as well." It is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of synonyms, for it is by their use that 
we are able to express the most subtle dis- 
tinctions in thought. But it must be borne in 
n^ind that the definition given by Archbishop 
Trench though not strictly true of all syno- 
nyms is true of the majority of them, 
for in some instances • the words are exactly 
interchangeable in meaning, but when this is 
the case the economic spirit of the language is 
evidenced either by utilizing the synonym to 
the expression of a new fact, or by relegating 
it to a place among the archaisms. Then again, 
some words although called synonyms have 
become so very widely differentiated in mean- 
ing that they are not in the strict sense of the 
word, synonyms, that is, not as we under- 
stand the meaning of the word. The readi- 
ness with which our language utilizes 'words 
of which there already exiist duplicates, is 
evidenced in the adaptation of one oiE the 
words for the expression of another shade of 
meaning. Thus, for example, in the Anglo- 
Saxon word "friendly'* and the Latin deriva- 
tive "amicable" we have two words possessing 
a like significance in the main but a certain 
unlikeness as well, for amicable merely signi- 
fies freedom from hard feeling, disagreement, 
or quarrel, as the amicable relations between 
families and between States, while friendly 
implies a degree of active interest. 

Thus we say, "All nations should be on 
amicable terms; few are enough alike to be 
really friendly." 

These uses of "amicable" and "friendly" ex- 



emplify the true office of synonyms, which is, 
to express meanings of a like significance in 
the main, but with a certain unlikeness as 
well." But even words of wide differences in 
meaning are indicated as synonyms, showing 
that the word synonym itself has deviated from 
its original meaning. {Synonym is from the 
Greek — together and name — meaning a word 
having the same significance as another). 
Thus, for example, in the synonyms of An- 
ger, we have the whole gamut of human 
wrath from vexation, the mildest of all forms 
of passion, to rage and fury. Thus, the syno- 
nyms of anger are recorded, vexation, indigna- 
tion, resentment, wrath, ire, choler, rage, 
fury; also passion, dudgeon, irritation, gall, 
bile, spleen."^ 

Thus we see that synonyms are of three dis- 
tinctive kinds. First, they may be of like sig- 
nificance in the main but with a certain un- 
likeness as well, as in the words amicable and 
friendly; or secondly, they may be widely dif- 
ferent in meaning, as in the synonyms of an- 
ger; or thirdly, they may be exactly inter- 
changeable with possibly a slight exception, 
in some instances, to their interchangeability. 
This is seen, for example, in the synonyms 
"commence" and "begin." 

"commence" and "begin.'' 

The verb commence is in almost all in- 
stances exactly interchangeable with begin, 
but its use is so frequently censured by critics 
that one is inclined to favor the use of its 
old Anglo-Saxon synonym, begin, to the utter 
exclusion of commence. For "begin" possesses 
the virtue, if it be one, of having satisfied our 
English forefathers for centuries, occasion- 
ing no confusion whatever in its use, while 
"commence" seems to arouse the ire of critics 
who cannot see the justifiableness of using a 
word borrowed from foreign sources when 
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the home product answers all the require- 
ments. From an economic point of view there 
IS no need of the importation of the foreign 
word. "Commence" is, and always has been, 
a luxury, a superfluity, and withal, a word 
that occasionally engenders confusion, for 
although it is nearly always interchange- 
able with its synonym "begin", it is not in 
conformity with the grammar of the language 
when it is followed by an infinitive. Thus, 
one can correctly say, "he has begun the study 
of French" or "he has commenced the study of 
French", or "he has begun to study French", 
but one cannot correctly say, "he has com" 
menced to study French," We may say, for ex- 
ample, "The farmer commenced the orchard 
in the Spring and very soon the trees began to 
grow", hut not "the trees commenced to grow". 

The non-adaptability of "commence" to the 
infinitive mode lies in its etymology ; for "com- 
mence" implies not only the originating of 
something, but also the cause by which the 
something is originated. For "commence" is 
from the Latin ''com" and "initiare" And 
while the modern "commence" bears but little 
resemblance to its original Latin form, we can 
trace it through the various stages of the Mid- 
dle English Comsen or cumsen. Old French 
commencer and Middle Latin cuminitiare to 
the Old Latin "cum" indicating cause or in- 
strument and "initiare," to initiate; meaning 
the cause or instrument by which something is 
initiated or begun. So while we may say, "The 
farmer commenced his orchard," because he is 
the instrument or cause by which the orchard 
is begun, we do not say the trees commenced 
to grozv because that would be attributing the 
cause or instrument to forces from without. 
Whereas, when we say "the trees began to 
grow" we attribute the growing to the forces 
within the trees. 

Thus we see that the necessary restriction 
of the use of commence preceding the infinitive 
is provocative of confusion, and as the usage 
of the language is in favor of an Anglo-Saxon 
word when it answers all the requirements of 
its Latin synonym, "begin" is recommended as 
a form to be preferred to "commence". As 
has been said, when two words vary in their 
meaning although the variance be very slight. 



the synonym is retained because of its useful- 
ness in expressing this shade of difference. 
For it is the multiplicity of its synonyms that 
has given to the English language its wonder- 
ful versatility in expressing every variety of 
meaning, and it is the ever readiness of our 
language to receive acquisitions from foreign 
languages that has given it the wonderful 
wealth of its vocabulary. "What we do not use 
we lose" is a law that is applicable to language 
as well as to other things, and when a word 
becomes a superfluity it is either relegated to 
a place among the archaisms, or adapted 
to the expression of a new fact. Words 
are in the language to be used and if "begin" 
not only satisfies every want that "commence" 
supplies but transcends it in its usefulness, it 
may in time wholly supplant it. In the mean- 
time we need have no concern for its future 
and but little for its present, simply using it as 
it is used by the best speakers, that is as a syno- 
nym of "begin" in all constructions where it is 
not followed by the infinitive. On the other 
hand as no confusion whatever attends the use 
of "begin" and as it has satisfied the wants of 
our language for centuries prior to the advent 
of "commence" it willhavealargefollowingof 
those who believe that what is good enough for 
their forefathers is good enough for them. 

The utilitarian spirit of our language is seen 
when two words originally possessing the same 
meaning have become so restricted in their use 
that they have come to express widely different 
meanings. Thus the Anglo-Saxon shepherd 
and the Latin pastor originally expressed the 
same meaning, while in their modem uses, 
shepherd applies to the keeper of a flock of 
sheep, and "pastor" to the minister who has a 
congregation under his charge. 

Love and charity were at one time identical 
in meaning but in modem use charity has come 
to signify the ministering to one's bodily neces- 
sities while love expresses the intimate per- 
sonal affection between individuals. Many 
pairs of words now existing side by side have 
distinctive meanings which were not recog- 
nized a few centuries ago. Such are the words, 
to clarify and to glorify; to admire and to 
wonder ; to convince and to convict ; reign and 
kingdom ; ghost and spirit ; merit and demerit ; 
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feminine and effeminate; mortal ^nd deadly; 
ingenious and ingenuous; needful and needy; 
voluntary and wilful. 

NEW ADAPTATIONS OF WORDS. 

This adaptation of an old word to a new 
meaning shows a nice discrimination in the 
use of language and instead of detracting 
from its value it enriches it. There is no good 
reason why two or more words should be re- 
quired to express the same thought, and, more- 
over we have only to examine the history of 
words in order to realize that many words 
possessing duplicate meanings have become 
restricted to uses other than thei^r original ones. 
It was Coleridge who said that "every new 
term expressing a fact or difference not pre- 
cisely or adequately expressed by any other 
word in the same language, is a new organ 
of thought for the mind that has learned it." 
The restrictive uses of certain words that were 
formerly identical in meaning is in a sense 
a step in advancement and exemplifies that 
spirit of utility which,, so admirable in the 
workings of nature, is exemplified in language 
wherever we find a new adaptation of a word 
— of which there already exists a duplicate — 
to the expression of a new fact. A deviation 
of a word from its original meaning is more 
of a gain than of a loss, but notwithstanding the 
truth of this assertion, no sooner does a word 
depart from its original course than it awak- 
ens the ire of critics who call .our attention 
to the fact that the word has been established 
in its meaning for centuries, and that there is 
no good reason why it should depart from its 
beaten course to express a new meaning. But 
the critics forget that it is the readiness of our 
language to utilize its superfluous words that 
has given to it its wonderful growth : for the 
English language has borrowed more words 
from foreign sources than any other modern 
language, and did it not possess this utilitarian 
spirit evidenced in the readiness with which 
it adapts to the expression of new facts, words 
of which there already exist duplicate mean- 
incfs. we should have thousands of superfluous 
words in our language; for the value of the 
synonym lies in its slight variation in meaning 
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from the word which it resembles. This is ex- 
emplified in the words "appear" and "seem," 
"bountiful" and "plentiful," "bravery" and 
"courage," "conscious" and "aware;" "cour- 
teous" and "polite;" "conjecture," "surmise;" 
discriminate," "distinguish ;" "industrious," 
diligent;" "mistake," "error;" "remember," 
recollect ;" "religion," piety ;" "sufficient," 
enough." 

Let us not misunderstand the office of the 
synonym, nor misapprehend its nautre. For the 
verbal wealth of a language is evidenced, not 
in the application of one word to the expres- 
sion of many meanings, but in .the adaptation 
of words of like meanings to the expression of 
^new facts. Herein lies the wonderful power of 
the English language — the presence of the 
.Latin element making possible the expression 
of the most subtle distinctions in thought and 
feeling. 



NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
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FUNNY ADVERTISEMENTS. 

'Annual sale now on. Don't go elsewhere 
to be cheated — come in here." 

"Wanted — A room by two gentlemen about 
thirty feet long and twenty feet broad." 

"Wanted — By respectable girl, her passage 
to New York ; willing to take care of children 
and a good sailor." 

"Mr. Brown, furrier, begs to announce that 
he will make up gowns, capes; etc., for ladies 
out of their own skins." 

"Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; very 
fond of children." 

"Wanted — A boy to be partly outside and 
partly behind the counter." 

"Wanted — For summer, a cottage for a 
small family with good drainage." 

"Lost — Near Highgate Archway, an um- 
brella belonging to a gentleman with a bent rib 
and bone handle." 

"Widow in comfortable circumstances 
wishes to marry two sons." 

"To be disposed of, a small phaeton, the 
property of a gentleman with a movable head- 
piece as good as new. — Exchange, 
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AN ESSAY ON HABIT. 



A schoolmaster once said to his pupils that 
to the boy who would make the best piece of 
composition in five minutes on "How to Over- 
come Habit" he would give a prize. When the 
five minutes had expired a lad of nine years 
stood up and said : "Well, sir, habit is hard to 
overcome. -If you take off the first letter it does 
not change 'abit/ If you take off another let- 
ter you still have a 'bit' left. If you take off still 
another, the whole of *it' remains. If you take 
off another it is not totally used up, all of 
which goes to show that if you want to get rid 
of a habit you must throw it oflf altogether." 
Result — He won it. 



Reporter — The name of that man who was 
struck by lightning is Brzinslatowskiwicz. 

Editor — What was his name before he was 
struck by lightning? 



If you and I and ewe and eye 
And yew and aye (dear me) 

Were all to be spelled u and i, 
How mixed up we should be. 

— Cornell Widow. 



HOW A JAPANESE WROTE ENGLISH 



SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGE AS EXEMPLIFIED 

BY A WRITER. 

The following letter, written by a young 
Japanese student to one of the members of a 
Washington club in which he is a waiter, is an 
excellent example of English as "she" is writ- 
ten by the orientals who seek to master 
"her" : 

"Sir : The spirit of pride and the esteem of 
honor which characterize our countrymen 
oblige me to write a few words to you re- 
gardless of the penalty for the obtrusive .in- 
trusion upon your precious attention. 



"To-day I went at the club to get my 
wages, and met with the steward Mr. John at 
the entrance. He stepped back a few paces, 
and checking my way, ordered me to leave 
with many repetitions of abominable oaths 
which a man of some honor can't restrain his 
passion from revolt on such a violent shower 
of curse. 

"Anger was beyond my control, and involun- 
tarily I returned my share of compliments; 
upon which he snatched the potato masher 
and was brutal enough to give me two severe 
blows on my person and inflicted quite painful 
injury. 

"Through all this affair I was never offen- 
sive ; when I went there to demand the money 
to which I am entitled he unjustly enjoined 
me to get out; that is an unreasonable move- 
ment, and cannot fail to hurt a man's feelings. 

"What? without being satisfied with that 
insult made my blood boil and the veins burst 
with successive onslaught of ignominious 
swear. My returning was completely excusa- 
ble, for to be indifferent to such an ignoble 
treatment denotes the' one is a stranger to the 
sense of honor ; and so he ought to have real- 
ized it with abashed submission. And what 
again? the tongue, the countenance that was 
not capable enough to wreak his savage fury, 
and then resorted to the final step of violence 
as though I was a mass of clay insensible to 
disgrace and pain. 

"However, I have no thought to let his bru- 
tality hide from the eye of the right and just, 
and so I have taken some trouble to write these 
lines, and ask you please to glance over it at 
once. Very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
ant. J. N." 

— Exchange, 



A CONVERSATION. 



Mrs. A. — I am so pleased to find you at 
home. I feared you might be away as it is 
such a beautiful day. I want to ask you some 
questions in regard to the article on Words and 
Their Uses, which appeared in the last issue 
of Correct English. 
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Mrs. B. — I am very glad you came to-day. 
You will always find me at home on Wednes- 
day as I reserve that day for my friends. I 
notice that you say, "I am so pleased to find 
you at home." Did it ever occur to you that so 
does not express any meaning in that connec- 
tion? 

Mrs. A. — I never thought an)rthing about 
it. Is "I am so pleased" an incorrect expres- 
sion ? 

Mrs. B. — Yes; because it is a meaningless 
one. It is a colloquialism, and, in consequence, 
is permissible only in familiar conversation. 
I object to it because it is an incorrect use of 
so. Of course when one says, "I am so 
pleased," or "I am so delighted," or "I am so 
disappointed," one means I am extremely 
pleased, delighted, or disappointed, as the case 
may be. But that is a perversion of the use 
of so. It is better to substitute "very much," 
or "extremely." 

Mrs. A. Is it incorrect to use "so" with an 
adjective, as, for example, "You are so kind," 
"We are so happy," "It is so nice of you to 
come?" . 

Mrs. B. — All those expressions are collo- 
quialisms ; so being used in each case to mean 
extremely, or very. As I said before, strictly 
speaking, these are perversions of the use of 
so. As a rule so should be used only when 
the degree is specified, implied or understood. 
This requires a subsequent or explanatory 
statement, or the degree may be indicated by 
previous statements or by the circumstances of 
the case. Thus, we correctly say, "I was so 
delighted with the work that I paid the bill 
without any question as to its correctness," or 
we may say, "She sang so beautifully that 
every one was delighted with her voice." 

Mrs. B. — To say, "I am so delighted" does 
sound senseless and if it is only sanctioned in 
familiar conversation, I think I shall avoid it 
altogether. Do you notice that I say "I think 
I shall?" So many persons say, "I think I 
will," or "I guess I will." When one has be- 
come accustomed to saying, "I think I shall," 
"I guess I will" sounds decidedly provincial, 
doesn't it? 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes; it does, and yet many well- 



educated persons say, "I guess I will," or "I 
think I will," instead of "I think I shall." Did 
you notice an error in your speech a few mo- 
ments since? You said, "If it is only sanc- 
tioned in familiar conversation, I think I shall 
avoid it." You should have said, "If it is 
sanctioned only in familiar conversation I 
think I shall avoid it." Only should follow 
sanctioned and not precede it. For the mean- 
ing is not that it is sanctioned, but that it is 
sanctioned only in familiar conversation. Do 
you see the difference in meaning? 

Mrs. A. — I think I do. 

Mrs. B. — I will illustrate by another exam- 
ple : Thus, if I say, "I only invited her to stay 
a week," I express the idea that I invited her 
but did not bring her. If I say, "I invited her 
to stay only a week," I convey the meaning that 
I did not invite her to stay for a longer period. 
If I say, "Only I invited her," I convey the 
meaning that no one else invited her. So you 
see that it is important that "only" should be 
placed immediately before the word or phrase 
which it is intended to modify. 

Mrs. A. — I see that the misplacement of 
"only" conveys a meaning opposite from the 
one intended. I shall be more careful in the 
use of "only" in the future. But I came near 
forgetting to ask you about the article on 
Words And Their Uses. I noticed that in one 
place the expression, "a Latin word or deriva- 
tive" was used, as if there was a difference 
in meaning between a Latin word and a Latin 
derivative. Did you notice that I said, "I 
came near forgetting" instead of "I had almost 
forgotten ?" 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes; I noticed your error, but 
thought you would correct it yourself. For 
after one's ear is trained to the correct usage 
of the language, one notices an error in speech 
as readily as does the musician detect a dis- 
cordant, or inharmonious note. You ask, what 
is the difference in meaning between a Latin 
word and a Latin derivative? 

A Latin word is one taken directly from 
the Latin language — as, for example, status, 
finis, thus we say, "the status of the case," 
using a pure Latin word, not changed in any 
sense from its original form. But when I say. 
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"The speaker was conversant with his sub- 
ject," I use a Latin derivative, for conversant 
is from converto, convertere, meaning to turn 
round. 

Mrs. A. — I see that there is a distinction 
in meaning between the words. I notice that 
you say, "The status of the case." Many per- 
sons pronounce that stat-us. a as in at. I no- 
tice you say status, a as in ate. Is stat-us an 
incorrect pronunciation of the word ? 

Mrs. B. — As you know, two pronunciations 
of vowel sounds are used in our colleges — the 
English and the Continental; the English 
sounds being those of the alphabet, a as in ate, 
e, as in eel, i as in isle, etc., while the Conti- 
nental sounds are those used on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, the pronunciation of the vow- 
els being the same as in German or Italian. 
Thus, the English or alphabetical sound of "a" 
as in "ate" becomes the continental "a" as in 
father ; "e" as in "eel" becomes "a" as in "ate," 
"i" as in "isle" becomes "e" as in "eel." In the 
EngUsh pronunciation, "u" has the sound of 
"u" as in "use." while in strict Continental, "u" 
has the sound of "oo" as in "food." "O" has the 
sound of "o" as in "old" in both the English 
and Continental pronunciations. In pronoun- 
cing Latin words one may use either the Eng- 
lish or the Continental pronunciation, but 
usage favors the English. The Century Dic- 
tionary records only the English pronuncia- 



tion. Thus we have status "a" as in "ate," 
finis "i" as in "isle," also bronchitis, gastritis, 
laryngitis, meningitis, peritonitis; "i" having 
the sound of "i" as in isle in each word. 

Mrs. A. — I notice that you give "g" the 
sound of "j" in meningitis. 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes; meningitis is pronounced as 
if spelled men-in-ji'tis. But one rarely hears 
it pronounced correctly. 

Mrs. A. — As I understand the rule for the 
pronunciation of Latin words, one should give 
the vowels the English or alphabetical sounds. 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes ; that is, the vowel of the ac- 
cented syllable has the English or alphabetical 
sound. The unaccented syllables frequently 
have the short vowel sounds in both the Eng- 
lish and Continental pronunciations. 

Mrs. A. — This rule will be very helpful to 



me in the future. I suppose it obtains in the 
use of all Latin words and phrases. 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes; and, moreover, the diction- 
aries as a rule record only the English or al- 
phabetical pronunciation. But Standard re- 
cords both, giving the preference, however, to 
the English pronunciation. 

Mrs. A. — I have gotten several ideas to- 
day. Is "gotten" superfluous in that sentence, 
and if not should I have said "got" instead of 
"gotten ?" 

Mrs, B. — "Gotten" is not superfluous, be- 
cause it does not mean possession in the strict 
sense of the word. It means acquired or 

« 

gained, and when this is its meaning, "gotten" 
is never superfluous. You could have used 
"got" with equal propriety ; "got" or "gotten" 
being the form of the past participle of the 
verb "got." You may remember that a full ex- 
position of the use of "got" was given in the 
issue of July of Correct English. 

Mrs. A. — Yes ; but I must give it more care- 
ful study. Now that I have the bound edition, 
with the index, I find Correct English 
doubly helpful as a book of reference. I have 
enjoyed my afternoon with you very much, but 
can stay only a few moments longer, as I am 
going to attend a lecture at 4 o'clock at the 
Fine Arts Building. Did you notice that I did 
not say, "I can only stay a few moments 
longer?" 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes; I noticed that you placed 
only where it belonged. You are very adept 
in following my suggestions. 

Mrs. A. — Thank you very much for saying 
so, but I can assure you if I am, it is because 
I am very much interested in this subject. Now 
I must go, or I shall miss the lecture. One of 
the members of our club said to me yesterday, 
just as she was taking her departure, "now I 
must go or I will miss my train." I wanted to 
tell her that she had plenty of time, but that 
if she was determined to miss "her" train she 
would probably succeed as she was usually 
very successful in an)rthing she undertook. I 
didn't say anything, however, but I sent her 
some of the copies of Correct English con- 
taining the work on "shall and will." 
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QRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Position of the modifier. 

Rule. — A modifier should be placed as near as possible to the word that it modifies. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

I only saw her a few moments. I saw her only a few moments. 

I only invited her yesterday. I invited her only yesterday. 

They only sang two songs. They sang only two songs. 

Note. 

When two words are used correlatively, each member of the pair should precede the same 
part of speech. 

Not but 

Incorrect. Correct. 

It is not my aim to criticise, but to assist It is my aim not to criticise, but to assist 
you. you. 

Not only but. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

He not only visited England but all the rest He visited not only England but all the rest 
of Europe. of Europe. 

Not only but also. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

They not only paid the principal but also They paid not only the principal but also 

the interest. the interest. 

We must not only think of ourselves but We must think not only of ourselves but 

also of others. also of others. 

She not only can speak French but also She can speak not only French, but also 
Italian, Spanish, and German. Italian, Spanish, and German. 

Not merely . . but. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

This is not merely intended to interest peo- This in intended not merely to interest peo- 
ple but to instruct them. pie but to instruct them. 

Either . . or. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

She has either been asked to play or to She his been asked either to play or to 
sing. sing. 

Neither . . nor. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

She neither is capable nor willing. She is neither capable nor willing. 
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EXTRACTS FROn LBADINQ WRITERS is the thing which all students ought to culti- 
SHOWINQ POSITION OF THE vate. Do let me entreat you to look facts in 

MODIFIER. the face."— Dean Stanley. 



Rule. — The adverb must be placed as near 
as possible to the word that it modifies. 

Position of Only. 

"The mind has only to lift the curtain of 
the eye, and millions of bright heralds rush 
in to describe the form, and hue, and order of 
everything in the world of vision." — Rev. Dr. 
March. 

When a man pursues money only, his 
features become narrowed ; his eyes shrink and 
converge ; his smile, when he has any, hardens ; 
his language fails of poetry and ornament; 
his letters to a friend dwindle down to tele- 
graphic dispatch ; he seems to have no time for 
anything, because his heart has only one thing 
for which it wishes time." — David Swing. 

Rule. — When two words are used correla- 
tively, each member of the pair should pre- 
cede the same part of speech. 

not . . but 

A man's value and progress in this life 
must be measured, not by what he gets out- 
wardly, but by what he gains inwardly. The 
beauty of a rose lies not in its casements, but 
in the delicacy of its leaf-tinting and the delic- 
ious sweetness which rises out of its blushing." 
—Rev. W. H. H. Murray. 

"God is glorified, not by our groans, but by 
our thanksgiving." — Whipple. 



not only. 



but. 



"I wish you not only a happy New Year, 
but a happy eternity."W. S. Plummer, D. D. 

"It is of importance not only that \ye should 
do good, but that we should do it in the best 
manner." — Sidney Smith. 

"Not only verify your references, but verify 
your facts. This accuracy, this verification 
of facts, this sifting of things to the bottom, 



Either. . . or. 

"Grace is either the beauty of motion, or 
the beauty of posture." — Sydney Smith. 

"At all events, if it is a real evil that makes 
him unhappy, I must find out what it is and 
proceed to act upon it; but I must wait till I 
can either in person, or by letter find out what 
it is. 



We have no reason to fear that the poor 
or unfortunate will ever receive too much 
attention, either at home or abroad." — Mrs. 
E. C. Stanton. 

"I now see more good and more evil in all 
men than heretofore I did. I see that good 
men are not so good as I once thought they 
were, and I find that few are so bad as either 
malicious enemies or censorious separating 
professors do imagine." — Richard Baxter. 

Neither . . nor. 

Definition of a nice person. — "A nice per- 
son is neither too tall nor too short, looks clean 
and cheerful, has no prominent features, makes 
no difficulties, is never misplaced, sits bodkin, 
is never foolishly affronted, and is void of af- 
fectations." — Sydney Smith. 



THE QRAHHAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANQUAQE. 

For the beginner. 



THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

A Personal Pronoun is used in place of the 
name of the person or thing. 

Personal pronouns are divided into two 
classes : 

Simple Personal Pronouns. 

Compound Personal Pronouns. 

SIMPLE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

First Person. 
Singular Number. Plural Number. 
Case. Nominative I We 

Possessive My, mine Our, ours 
Objective Me Us 
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Note. — The Simple Personal Pronoun of 
the first person has no gender because it is 
unnecessary to indicate the sex of the person 
speaking. 

Second Person. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

Case. Nominative thou ye, you 

Possessive thy, thine you, yours 



Objective thee 



ye, you 



Note. — Thy, thine, thou, are used only in 
poetry, in worship and by the members of the 
Society of Friends. Ye is used in poetry 
and occasionally in prose. 

Thou was formerly the nominative singular. 

Thy and thine were the genitive singular. 

Ye was the nominative and vocative plural. 

Your was the genitive plural. 

You was the dative and accusative plural. 

Third Person. 

Singular Number. 

Masc. Gen. Fem. Gen. Neut. Gen. 

Case. Nominative he she it 

Possessive his her its 

Objective him her it 

Plural Number. 

Masc. Gen. Fem. Gen. Neut. Gen. 

Case. Nominative they they they 
Possessive their their their 

Objective them them them 

Note. — He and she are used for persons or 
for objects to which we attribute a personal- 
ity. It is sometimes used for the name of a 
child, but is usually used to indicate objects 
without life. 



THE INTERROQATIVB PRONOUNS. 



An Interrogative Pronoun is one that is 
used to ask a question. 
The interrogative pronouns are who, which, 
and what. 

Note. — Whether was formerly used as an 
interrogative pronoun. 



EXAMPLES. 

Whohht'^ Which is it? What is it? 
Note. — "Who" refers only to human beings 
and to personified objects. 



DECLENSION OP THE INTERROQATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 



Singular number. Plural Number. 

Case. Nominative — who. Nominative — who. 
Possessive — whose. Possessive — whose. 
Objective — whom. Objective — whom. 

Note. — Who and whom are never used 
as modifiers, but whose frequently modifies a 
noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

• 

Who said so ? For zvhom is this letter ? 
Whose book is this? 

Note 2. — Which is used in the nominative , 
and objective cases. 

Which (nominative) is it? 

Which (objective) will you have? This is 
equivalent to you will have which ? 

Note. — You is the subject, and, hence, 
is in the nominative case. Will have is the 
verb. Which is the object, and hence, is in 
the objective case. 

Which is used as a modifier. 

EXAMPLE. 

Which house is it? 

Note 3'. — What may be used alone or as a 
modifier of a noun ; when used alone it is sin- 
gular and neuter ; when used as a modifier it 
may be either singular or plural and of any 
gender. 

EXAMPLES. 

What is the matter? What books have 
you? What person would do that? 

Note. — What is sometimes used merely 
as an interjection. 

EXAMPLES. 

What! Did he not come? 
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THE COnPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Singular Number. Plural number. 
Nominative or Objective, 
myself ourselves 

thyself yourselves 

himself themselves 

herself 
itself 

Note. — These forms are never used in the 
Possessive Case. 

The compound personal pronouns have 
two uses : Reflexive and Emphatic. 

REFLEXIVE. 

The compound personal pronoun has a re- 
flexive use when the actor becomes the object 
of his own action. In other words the subject 
and object refer to the same person or thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

Reflexive Use. 
'T hurt myself." 
"He loves himself." 
"She sang herself to sleep." 
"Vaulting ambition which overleaps itself." 
— Shakespeare. 

Emphatic Use. 
"I myself saw him." 
"He himself told me." 

Reflexive and Emphatic. 
"And I myself (Emphatic) sometimes des- 
pise myself" (reflexive). 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

New York, Sept. 24. 
Editor Correct English : 

Will you kindly explain in your magazine 
just what a "split infinitive" is ? ' 

Are these samples? 

"It was his desire to immediately improve 
his condition." Or: 

"It was his desire to improve his condition 
immediately." Or: 

Indeed, Michael Morton must be accredited with most 
charrainffly dramatizing F. Hopkinson Smith's sweet tale of 
"Caleb West". Or: 

They hare joined the chnrch and perhaps have tanirht a 
Snnday school class. They learned at their mother's knee 
. «?.*"^ prayers and they were accustomed daily to read 
the Bible. 

I shall be very glad to read your answer. 
Thanking you in advance, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 

L. T. J. 



Answer. — In the first sentence "It was his 
desire to immediately improve his condition," 
we have an example of the "split" infinitive. 
The other sentences are not illustrations of the 
term "split" infinitive — by which is meant, the 
separation of "to" the sign of the infinitive 
from its verb. Further illustrations of this 
are seen in the sentence "She was willing to 
bravely endure all for his sake," and in the 
phrases, "to continually make"; "to slowly 
regain his health" ; "to gradually fade away," 
etc. Many grammarians object strenuously to 
the separation of "to," the sign of the infinitive, 
from its verb, while others claim that it has 
the sanction of good usage. 

T. R. Lounsbury, Professor of English in 
Yale University, says in his work. The 
History of the English Language, Page 444: 
"There has been noticed, on the part of many 
a marked hostility to the tendency, which has 
displayed itself widely in Modern English, to 
insert an adverb between the preposition and 
the infinitive for the sake of greater emphasis 
or clearness. This practise, examples of which 
go as far back, certainly^ as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has now become very common. In spite 
of the opposition it encounters, there is little 
question that it will establish itself permanently 
in the language." 

Enquirer asks for the pronunciation of the 
Latin word peccavi, meaning, I have sinned ; it 
is my fault. 

Answer. — The English pronunciation pe- 
ka'vi ("a" as in **ate'', *•!" as in "isle") is 
given in Century. Standard gives the same 
and pe-ka've (*'a" as in **ask,'' "e" as in eel. 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Editor Correct English : 

Kindly explain through the columns of your 
magazine why the objective me, instead of the 
nominative I, should be used in the sentence, 
"He asked Mr. Blank and me.'' I knew the mo- 
ment I said "He asked Mr. Blank and /" that 
me and not / should be used, but I want to 
know the reason why. Kindly give the rule. 

J. H. M. 
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Answer. — Me and not / is the correct form, 
because me is in the same case as Mr. Blank, 
which is in'the objective case. Mr, Blank is in 
the objective case because he is the object of 
the verb asked. Me must be in the same case 
because and is a conjunction. 

Rule. — Conjunctions connect like cases. 

You can readily see that inasmuch as con- 
junctions always connect like cases, Mr. Blank 
and me must be in the same case, the meaning 
being, He asked Mr. Blank and he asked me. 



Detroit, Michigan. 
Editor Correct English : 

In common with many of our readers I sup- 
pose, I have been enabled to recognize many 
faults in my use of English, and to correct 
them. I find in the issue of December, page 
20, that one of the errors of the careful speaker 
is the use of nominative instead of fhe object- 
ive case in such expressions as "There was no 
one at home but mother and I." If this is an 
error it is one of which I have always been 
guilty. When very young I was taught that the 
use of the nominative case in the line from Cas- 
ablanca, "Whence all but he had fled," was cor- 
rect because the exact meaning was "Whence 
all had fled, but he (had not fled.)" That is, 
that the nominative was demanded to form the 
subject of the verb implied by the sense. Your 
illustration seems to me to be exactly parallel. 
"There was no one at home but mother and I 
(were at home)." "Everyone was present but 
she (was not present.)" Now if you are right 
I have always been wrong, but if I am wrong 
the author of Casabianca is wrong, too, I be- 
lieve, which, of course, is not an impossible 
thing, for even Shakespeare and Addison were 
guilty of occasional errors in English. 

My editorial work requires me to be careful 
in the use of language. 

Hoping that you will find it profitable to con- 
tinue the publication of your very helpful jour- 
nal, I am. 

Very respectfully, 
J. W. F. 

Answer. — But was formerly regarded as a 
conjunction in this construction, and, in conse- 
quence, was followed by the nominative instead 



of the objective case. But is no longer regard- 
ed as a conjunction in this construction, gram- 
marians having decided that this is a preposi- 
tional use of the word, and, in consequence, 
but is now followed by the objective case. In 
Dr. Latham's work, (1862), The English Lan- 
guage, Page 645, the following forms are 
given as correct; Prepositional construc- 
tion — They all ran away but me, i. e., except 
me. Conjunctional construction — They all 
ran away but I, i. e., but I did not run away. 
You can readily see why you were taught 
that "whence all but he had fled" was correct. 
This example is parallel as you say with sen- 
tences given in Correct English, but as "but" 
is now regarded as a preposition in this con- 
struction it is incorrect to say, "There is no 
one at home but mother and I : "Everyone was 
present but she." The correct forms are "There 
is none at home but mother and me,'* and 
"Everyone was present but her." 



Editor Correct English : 

Please advise me through the columns of 
Correct English as td the correctness of the 
letter, a copy of which we enclose. Should not 
the pronoun "him" be substituted for the pro- 
noun "me"? 

Very truly, 
M. L. Burgh. 
"F. S. BURCH & CO., 

Agricultural Chemists. 
Office and Laboratory 
178 & 180 Michigan St. 
Chicago, 111. 
Postmaster, 

Fairfield, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

Until further notice, please forward all mail 
addressed to M. L. Burch, to me at the above 
address. 

Very truly, 
M. L. BuRCH. 
Answer. — Yes; him and not me is the cor- 
rect pronoun ; op the letter should read, "Until 
further notice, please forward all mail ad- 
dressed to me to the above address." 

Very truly, 
M. L. BuRCH. 
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Miss I. M. writes : Kindly tell me whether 
the following forms are correct : 
"It was a fine, imported piece (of cloth)." 
"There wasn't any mail for me, was there?" 
Answer. — The first sentence is correct. 
The second sentence should read, "Was 
there any mail for me?" The construction is 
grammatical in one sense, but you can readily 
see that a sentence that contains a declaration 
of a fact followed by an interrogation in regard 
to that declaration is illogical. However, con- 
structions of this kind occur frequently in 
conversation, and should not be censured. 
Strictly speaking, "was there any mail for 
me?" is the better form, as it perfectly ex- 
presses the meaning to be conveyed and con- 
tains no superfluous words. 



Toledo, Ohio. 
Editor Correct English : 

Will you kindly explain in your next number 
why the relative "whom" is used instead of 
"who" in the following sentence : "He is a man 
whom all men consider just." Also, if the pro- 
noun him is used correctly in the following 
sentence, "It looks like him/' Why should it 

not be A^ ? 

Very respectfully, 

M.S. 

Answer. — "He is a man whom all men con- 
sider just." The relative whom is used in- 
stead of who because it is the object of the 
verb' consider, which is used transitively in this 
construction. 

2. "It looks like him." Him and not 
he is correct because him h the object of 
the preposition unto understood: Thus, "It 
looks like (unto) him." You will find an ex 
position of like followed by the preposition, 
expressed or understood, in the issue of Au- 
gr.st of Correct English. 



To the Editor of Correct English. 

Will you kindly tell me the correct pronun- 
ciation of Mucha? 

Answer. — Is not the word rtucha (nu-ka')? 



sible to make better goods for the money, wc 
should do it.' Is not this correct? One of my 
friends claims it should be 'we would do it.' 

Answer. — "If it were possible to make bet- 
ter goods we should do it." 

"If it were possible to make better goods we 
would do it." 

In the first construction should is used sim- 
ply to foretell, it being used as an auxiliary 
to express in the first person, the future tense 
of the subjunctive mood, (should in the first 
person, when not used as an auxiliary ex- 
presses the past tense of the indicative mood). 

"We should" expresses the .idea of a future 
contingent — that is, what the speakers would 
do under certain conditions. 

In the second construction would, also used 
in the first person of the future tense of the 
subjunctive mood, expresses willingness or in- 
clination to do a certain act under certain con- 
ditions. Thus, we say, "If he were home I 
should send him," or "if he were at home I 
zvould send him." In the first sentence "I 
should" expresses the future contingent, in the 
second sentence an inclination or willingness 
"to do." 

In the constructions, "If it were possible to 
make better goods we should do it (make 
them)," and "If it were possible, etc., we would 
do it" (make them), "we should" is the better 
form because it conforms mone closely than 
does "we would" to the thought to be con- 
veyed. See Correct English, February. 



Boston, Mass. 

L. writes : I take the liberty of asking your 
opinion upon the following: Tf it were pos- 



Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Editor Correct English : 

Kindly tell me if it is permissible, even col- 
loquially, to say "et" instead of "eaten." 

G. M. 

Answer.— The usage of eat (et) for eaten 
is condemned. Thus, "he has eaten (e-tn)," 
but never "he has eat (et)" nor "the children 
have eat (et)." Both Standard and Century 
give the following parts of the verb : — Present 
eat (e as in eel) ; past ate or eat (et) ; Past 
participle eaten (e as in eel) sometimes eat 
(et) ; present participle eaten. 

Eat (et) as a past participle is universally 
censured, being permissible only in poetry. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionery. 

Key to diacritical marks: 

Short sounds* 

e (eel) i (all) i (it) o (on) d(ask) 
a (ale) 5 (old) e (end) u (us) e (err) 
a (father) 6 (food) a (at) oo (foot) 

*The short soands are indicated by the absence of 
marks. 



Ancestor (noun) 
Ancestral (adj. ) 
Ancestry 
Chaperon 

Chifion 



an'ces-to*r 

an-ses'tra*l 

an'ses-tri 

shap'e*-r5n 

shif'o*n 

or 
she-fdn' 
Chiffonier shi-fon'ia 

International gives shif'-o-ner. 

Webster (1832) gives International's and 
Century's pronunciation. 

Standard agrees with International. 
Chignon she'nydn 

(nasalize **n**) 

International gives shin'yon or she'nyon* 

Webster (1832) not given. 

Standard agrees with Century. 
Chimera ki-mg'ra* 

(Idle fancy) 

Chimeric (adj.) ki-mer'ik 

Chimerical (adj.) ki-mer-i-ka*l 
Chimerize ki-me'riz 

(To indulge in Chimeras) 
Commune (verb) ko*-mun 
Commune (noun) kom'un 

(Friendly Conversation) 
Communism kom'u*-nizm 

(An economic system, on theory, which 
rests upon the total or partial abolition of 
private property, actual ownership being 
ascribed to the community as a whole or to 
the state. 
Communist kom'u*nist 

( One who advocates and practises the doc- 
trines of communism.) 



Costume (noun) 



International gives the same but reverses 
the order. Webster gives ko*s-tum' or 
kos'tum. Standard gives Century's second 
pronunciation only. 
Costume (verb) cos-tum' 

{dis-pu'ta*-ble 
or 
dis'pu-ta*-bl 

International, Webster and Standard give 
Century's second pronunciation only. 

Note: — Indisputable is accented same as 
bisputable. See Correct English, Novem- 
der 1900, P. 11. 
Epilogue ep'i-log 

Editome gf-pit'of-me 

ie'kwin 
or 
e'kwin 

Industry in'dustri 

{fof-din 
or 
lofdin 

International gives Century's first pro- 
nunciation and lof-den, Webster and Stand- 
ard gives Century's first pronunciation only. 
Juvenile j6've-nil 

International and Webster give ju'vefnil 

Standard agrees with Century. 
Moire mwor 

(watered silk) 
Moir^ (French) mwo-r&' 

(same as moire) 

Prelate prel'aft 

. efiud 
Prelude (noun) ^- or 





International and Webster agree with 
Century. 

Standard gives Century's pronunciations 
and pre'ldd. 



Prelude (verb) 



International and Webster give Century's 
first pronunciation. 

Standard gives Century's first pronuncia- 
tion and pre lOd'. 

*Thi8 sound approaches that of ** n" in ^* us " in easy utter- 
ance. 

tThe sonnd is slif^hted in rapid ntterance. 
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DECEMBER. 



Riding upon the goat, with snow-white hair 

I come, the last of all. This crown of mine 
Is of the holly ; in my hand I bear 

The thyrsus, tipped with fragrant cones of 
pine. 
I celebrate the birth of the Divine, 

And the return of the Saturnian reign ; — 
My songs are carols sung at every shrine, 

Proclaiming "Peace on earth, good will to 



men. 



— Longfellow. 



QEORQE ELIOrS QRBATEST POEM. 



Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night-like 

stars. 
And with their mild persistence urge man's 

search 
To vaster issues! 

So to live is heaven ; 
To make undying music in the world. 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man, 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonized, 
With widening retrospect that dread despair — 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 
A vicious parent shaming still its child, 
Poor, anxious penitence is quick dissolved. 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies. 
Die in the large and charitable air. 

And all our rarer, better, truer self. 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song. 
That watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be. 
And what may yet be better — saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary, 
And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 



To higher reverence more mixed with love- 
That better self shall live till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb, 
Unread forever. 

This is the life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more 

glorious. 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other soul* 
The cup of strength in some great agony ; 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love. 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty; 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense; 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 



t^i 



MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH. 



THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 



Don't be '^consistent," — but be simply true. 
The longer I live, the more I am satisfied of 
two things: first, that the truest lives are those 
that are cut rose-diamond-fashion, with many 
facets answering to the many-planed aspects of 
the world about them; secondly, that society 
is always trying in some way or other to grind 
us down to a single flat surface. It is hard 
work to resist this grinding-down action. — 
Now give me a chance. Better eternal and uni- 
versal abstinence than the brutalities of those 
days that made wives and mothers and daugh- 
ters and sisters blush for those whom they 
should have honored, as they came reeling 
home from their debaucheries. Yet better 
even excess, than lying and hypocrisy ; and if 
wine is upon all our tables, let us praise it for 
its color and fragrance and social tendency, 
so far as it deserves and not hug a bottle in the 
closet and pretend not to know the use of a 
wine-glass at a public dinner. / think yon will 
find that people zvho honestly mean to be true, 
really contradict themselves much more rarely 
than those who try to be "consistent,*' 
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ON LANQUAQE. 



,1 



Language ! — the blood of the Soul, Sir ! into 
which our thoughts run and out of which they 
grow! We know what a word is worth. here 
in Boston. Young Sam Adams got up on the 
stage at Commencement, out at Cambridge 
there, with his gown on, the Governor and 
Council looking on in the name of his Majesty, 
King George the Second, and the girls looking 
down out of the galleries, and taught people 
a word that wasn't in the Colonial diction- 
aries! R-e, re, s-i-s, sis, t-a-n-c-e, tance. Re- 
sistance ! That was in '43, and it was a good 
many years before the Boston boys began spell- 
ing it with their muskets * * * Yes, yes, 
yes, — it was a good while before those other 
two Boston boys got the class so far along 
that it could spell those two hard words Inde- 
pendence and Union! I tell you what, Sir, 
there are a thousand lives, aye, sometimes a 
million, go to get a new word into a language 
that is worth speaking. We know what lan- 
guage means too well here in Boston to play 
tricks with it. We never make a new word till 
zve have made a new thing or a new thought. 
Sir! 



Language is a solemn thing — I said. It 
grows out of life, out of its agonies and ecsta- 
cies, its wants and its weariness. Every lan- 
guage i^ a temple in which the soul of those 
who speak it is enshrined. * * * The 
English language was wound up to run some 
thousands of years, I trust; but if everybody 
is to be pulling at everything he thinks is a 
hair, our grandchildren will have to make the 
discovery that it is a hair spring, and the old 
Anglo-Norman soul's-timekeeper will run 
down, as so many other dialects have done be- 
fore it. I can't stand this meddling any bet- 
ter than you, Sir, but we have a great deal 
to be proud of in the life-long labors of that 
old lexicographer, and we musn't be ungrate- 
ful. Besides, don't let us deceive ourselves, — 
the war of the dictionaries is only a disguised 
rivalry of cities, colleges, and especially of 
publishers. After all, it is likely that the lan- 
guage will shape itself by larger forces than 
phonography and dictionary making. You 



may spade up the ocean as much as you like, 
and harrow it afterwards, if you can, — but the 
moon will still lead the tides and, the winds 
will form their surface. 



We must have a weak spot or two in a char- 
acter before we can love it much. People 
that do not laugh or cry, or take more of any- 
thing than is good for them, or use anything 
but dictionary words, are admirable subjects 
for biographies. But we don't always care 
most for those flat-pattern flowers that press 
best in the herbarium. 



Life as we call it, is nothing but the edge of 
the boundless ocean of existence where it comes 
on soundings. 

TRUTH , 

Truth is tough. It will not break, like a bub' 
ble, at a touch ; nay, you may kick it about all 
day, like a football, and it will be round and full 
at evening. Does not Mr, Bryant say, that Truth 
gets well if she is run over by a locomotive, 
while error dies of lockjaw if she scratches her 
finger. I never heard that a mathematician 
was alarmed for the safety of a demonstrated 
proposition. / think, generally, that fear of 
open discussion implies feebleness of inward 
conviction, and great sensitiveness of indi- 
vidual opinion is a mark of weakness. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



IN LIGHTER VEIN. 

God smiled when he put humor into the hu- 
man disposition and said "That is Good!" 

— Beecher. 

a study in dialect from "cape cod folks." 
I Studied Ethel in school, the next day, with 
special interest. She was a girl of seventeen 
or eighteen, with the stately, substantial pres- 
ence of one of nature's own goddesses. She 
had a fresh, constant color in her cheeks, a 
pure, low forehead, and eyes that were clear, 
gray, and large, but with a strangely appeal- 
ing, helplessly animal expression in them, I 
fancied, as she lifted them, oft times, to mine. 
She was distinguished among my young dis- 
ciples by the faithful, though evidently labored 
and wearisome attention, she ^avetc^VNftx^sKi"'^*^*. 
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Her glance, bent on some small wretch who 
was misbehaving, had a peculiarly significant 
force. The little ones all seemed to love her 
and to stand rather in awe of her too. 

Entering the school-room in the morning, 
she discovered a network of strings, which 
one Lemuel Biddy had artfully laid between 
the desks, intending thereby to waylay and 
prostrate his human victim, and stooping 
down, she boxed the miscreant, not cruelly, 
but effectively, on the ears. I was surprised 
to see that the boy seemed to regard this in- 
fliction as the simple and natural award of 
justice, bowed his head and wept penitently 
and was subdued for sometime afterward. 

To me, whose earliest years had been guided 
and illuminated on the principle that reason 
and persuasion alone are to be used in the 
training of the tender twig, this little occur- 
rence afforded food for serious wonder and 
reflection. 

I doubted if the logic of the sages or the 
wooing of the celestial seraphim would have 
wrought with such convincing power on the 
mind and ears of Lemuel Biddy. 

The parents of the children "dropped in" 
often at the Ark, and savored the lively and 
varied flow of their discourse with choice dis- 
sertations on methods of discipline. 

"I want my children whipped," said Mr. 
Randal Alden. "That's what they need. They 
git enough of it at home. It won't skeer 'em 
any — and I tell the folks if they'd all talk 
like that, they wouldn't be no trouble in the 
school." 

"Ye can't drive Milton P.," said that hope- 
ful's mother. "He's been drove so much that 
he don't take no notice of it. If coaxing won't 
fetch him, nothin' won't; and I tell 'em if they 
was all like that, they wouldn't be no trouble 
in the school." 

"Well," said Emily Gaskell, the matron of 
the painted house, a tall angular woman, with 
the hectic of the orthodox Yankee consump- 
tion on her cheeks, and the orthodox Yankee 
twinkle in her eye, "ye can manage my boys 



whatever way ye please, teacher. I ain't per- 
tickeler. They've been coaxed and they've 
been whipped, but they've always made out 
to mind by doin' pretty much as they was a 
mind to. They're smart boys, too," she added, 
with sincere pride, "but they don't take to 
lamin'. I never see sich boys. Ye can't git 
no larnin' into 'em, no way. They'd rather 
be whipped than go to school. Sim had a 
man to work on our cranberry bog, and he 
found out that he was first rate in 'rithmetic, 
this man was, and so Sim, says he, T'U give ye 
the same ye git on the bog,' says he, *to stay up 
to the house and larn my boys 'rithmetic,' says 
he, and the man, he tried it, and in the course 
of a day or two, he come around to Sim, and 
wanted to know if he couldn't go back to clarin' 
bog again." 

Emily took in the broadly contemplative ex- 
pression on Grandma Spicer's benign features, 
and then winked at me facetiously : "I tell 'em 
if they was all like that," said she, "and I guess 
they be, pretty much, they might as well be 
out o' doors as in, and less worryin' to the 
teacher." 

It might have been the third day of my la- 
bors in Wallencamp that a man, having the 
appearance of a lame giant, entered the school- 
room, and advanced to meet me with an impos- 
ing dignity of mein. He held captive, with one 
powerful hand, a stubbornly speechless, vio- 
lently struggling boy. I recognized the man 
as Godfrey Cradlebow, the handsome fiddler's 
father, and the boy was none other than the 
imp whose eyes, scorching and defiant now, 
had first sent mocking glances back at me while 
their light-limbed owner kicked out a jaunty 
rigadoon from under the encircling folds of 
his sacerdotal vestments. 

"Miss Hungerford, I beg your pardon," said 
the elder Cradlebow, with a distinct, refined 
enunciation foreign to the native element of 
Wallencamp, whose ordinary locution had 
something of a Hoosier accent. "After ? good 
deal of trouble in catching him, I have finally 
succeeded in bringing you in this — a — this 
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little dev" — he made an impressive pause, 
patted his fiery offspring on the head with 
fatherly dignity, and eyed him, at once doubt- 
fully and reflectively. 

I was interested in observing the aspect of 
the two faces. 

"The little, boy resembles you, I think," I 
said. 

The lame man struck his cane down hard 
upon the floor and laughed immoderately. 

"If you knew what I had in my mind to 
say!" he exclaimed — "Ah! that was well put, 
well put! — ^though but dubiously complimen- 
tary, but dubiously so, I assure you, either to 
father or son!" 

The idea still continuing to tickle him, he 
laughed more gently, beating a sympathetic 
tattoo with his cane on the floor. 

"To pursue directly the cause of my in- 
trusion here," he went on, at length, "this lit- 
tle well, for present purposes, we will call 

him the Phenomenon, I confess it is a name 
to which he is not totally unused. This little 
phenomenon, whom you see before you, is the 
youngest but one in a flock of thirteen. Some 
of that beautiful band — " here Mr. Cradlebow 
raised a very shaky hand for an instant to his, 
eyes, and although a fitting occasion for senti- 
ment, I was compelled to think of what Grand- 
pa Spicer had said about Godfrey Cradlebow's 
"sprees" — "Some of that beautiful band rest 
in the grave-yard, yonder. Some of them al- 
ready know what it is themselves to be par- 
ents. Some of them still linger in the poor, 
old home nest. I see you have here, my Alvin, 
and my Wallace, and my youngest, the infant 
Sophronia. Well, you find them good chil- 
dren, I dare say. Ah ! they have an estimable 
mother." Again, he lifted his hand to his 
eyes. "Mischievous enough, you find them, 
probably, but amenable — there it is, amenable, 
— but this lad," Mr. Cradlebow paused again, 
shaking his head with a meaning to which he 
gravely declined further expression. 

"What is your name?" I enquired oi the 
little boy, hopefully. 

"Simmy B.," he answered revengefully in 
a tone of alarming hoarseness. 

"Such colds as that boy has !" exclaimed the 



paternal Cradlebow. "They're like all the rest 
of him — they Ve phenomenal. There are times 
when that boy appears to be nothing but one 
frightful, perambulating cold! Well," he 
sighed, "and yet it's a strange fact, that the 
more depraved and miserable a little devil is, 
the more his mother'll coddle him. 

"Now there's this one and my Ben — Benney 
Leonard — a good boy, but lacking all capacity 
for rest — always lacking the capacity for rest 
— uneasy, both of them — always uneasy! but 
how the mother would give her own rest for 
them and seem to love them the better for it!, 
strange! They have always been her idols, 
too. Well, I have captured Simeon and brought 
him in. I hope you may keep him. The rest 
you «iust learn for yourself. The Lord help 
me!" he groaned, as he picked up his cane, 
with evident physical pain, and hobbled out of 
the room. 

THE TURKEY MOGUL ARRIVES. 

An incident at the close of my first week 
in Wallencamp was the visit of the "Turkey 
Mog^l." Such was the name given by the 
Wallencampers to Mr. Baxter, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

Mr. Baxter lived miles away in Farmouth, 
and was, properly, the visitor of the schools 
in Farmouth County. Wallencamp was not in 
Farmouth County. Nevertheless, Mr. Baxter 
had charge of the Wallencamp school. I had 
been informed that he drove over at the begin- 
ning and close of each term, put the scholars 
through the most "dreadful examins," and 
gave an indiscriminate "blowin' up" to per- 
sons and things in the place. So I looked 
forward to his coming with a curiosity not 
unmingled with more doubtful emotions. 

It was Friday, and so near the close of the 
afternoon session, that I had quite dismissed 
from my mind the contemplation of any dread 
advent for that day. It was just at that trying 
hour of Friday afternoon when only the spell- 
ing classes remained to be heard, and teacher 
and scholars both were conscious, the one with 
a deep inward sense of relief, the others with 
many restless demonstrations of impatience, 
that the week was near its close, and that "to- 
morrow" would be Saturday and a holiday. 
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Estella — the raven-haired, familiarly known 
as the "Modoc," a long and ungainly creature, 
with arms and legs so seemingly profuse and 
unmanageable, that they reminded one of the 
tentacles of a cuttle-fish — Estella was "passing 
around the water." 

She was performing this accustomed office 
with a grin of such supreme delight and satis- 
faction as seemed actually to illuminate the 
back of her head, when the door of the school- 
room opened, and there, without any previous 
warning, appeared a grim, fierce looking lit- 
,tle man, whom I knew at once to be the "Tur- 
key Mogul." 

The extreme exigency of the case inspired 
me with a certain calmness of despair. Having 
advanced to meet this august personage, •con- 
ducted him to the desk and placed for him the 
pfficial chair, which he shortly refused, I lifted 
my eyes, "prepared for any fate," to observe 
what might be the condition of my turbulent 
flock, and lo — all the tops, and Jews-harps, and 
apples, and whirligigs, and miniature buzz 
saws had disappeared, and there was an array 
of pallid faces bent over another array of 
books — many of the latter were upside down, 
but the effect was unbroken. Even Estella, 
moved by some sudden divine sense of the 
fitness of things, had ceased her desultory wan- 
derings about the room with the tin dipper, 
and, not having had time to procure a book, 
was working out imaginary problems on her 
fingers with the air of a Herschel, and I be- 
came slowly conscious that there was such a 
stillness in that room as had not been — no, nor 
anything like unto it, — since the first time I 
entered there. 

I think Mr. Baxter must have observed 
something of the look of helpless astonishment 
which transfixed my features. I certainly saw 
the shadow of a smile lurking in his steel grey 
eyes. 

"Yes," he snarled, addressing the school, 
"yes, if I didn't know you, now, and if your 
books were not most of 'em, bottom side up, 
and if I shouldn't be compelled in two minutes 
to prove the contrary, I might possibly imag- 
ine that you were studying — ^yes — Humph !" 



I said to Mr. Baxter, as cheerfully as possi- 
ble, that "we were nearly through with our 
usual routine of classes for the day, but I 
should be happy, of course, to repeat any of 
the recitations which he might care to hear." 

"Would you?" said he, looking at me not 
unpleasantly. "Do you really ask me to believe 
that? um-m-m," he murmured, resuming his 
stem aspect. "Let me see — Geography — ^yes, 
Miss Hungerford, you may call the first class 
in Geography." 

I did not accuse the Superintendent of 
Schools of malevolent intentions, but I could 
honestly have affirmed that of all the divisions 
and subdivisions of my empire the first class 
in Geography was the one least calculated to 
shine on an occasion like the present. 

I groaned, inwardly, and called them forth. 
Their forlorn and wilted appearance as they 
formed in line went to my heart. I was re- 
solved to defend them at whatever cost. 

"Now," said Mr. Baxter, planting himself 
finnly, with his legs rather far apart, thrusting 
his hands in his pockets and staring steadily 
at the shivering group from under his awful 
brows, "what is Geography? to begin with. 
That's the first thing. What is Geography ?" 

For a moment there was no reply. I almost 
began to hope that there would' be none. I 
felt that here "Silence was golden," and if 
maintained, all might be comparatively well, 
when, to my dismay, there was a sort of flank 
movement in the ranks atid the ill-starred Es- 
tella raised her hand. 

"Well," said Mr. Baxter, pointing his finger 
steadfastly at her as if to impart a vein of con- 
centration to her palpably loose and floating 
appearance, "You! you ought to know. What 
is Geography, eh?" 

Some fair wreck of an idea, formerly appro- 
priated in this connection, floated through the 
brain of the "Modoc." She opened her mouth 
and in those loud and startling accents, for 
which she was ever distinguished, gave utter- 
ance to these memorable words : 

"A— round ! like a ball !" 

Mr. Baxter glared fiercely at her, for a mo- 
ment, and then permitted his scorn to escape 
in a long, sarcastic hiss. 
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"Yes-s-s," said he, "yes-s-s! around like a 
ball ! Do you find it much in your way, eh ? Do 
you often give it such a kick as that, eh ? Well, 
take your seats! take your seats!" 

The Superintendent of Schools seemed dis- 
inclined to evoke any further catastrophes of 
this sort, but proceeded to discourse to me, 
aside, in a confidential growl, on the peculiar 
and erratic natures of the benighted Wallen- 
campers. 

"Their minds," he said, with a grim smile, 
"have no receptivity. They must originate, or 
they are naught. Parents and children — they 
are all the same. I am convinced that there 
is no scholarship to be established here. It has 
been tried and the attempt has failed a hundred 
times. It's not in the nature of things. Get on 
the good side of them, that's all. That has 
failed sometimes, but it is not among the 
impossible things. Get on the good side of 
them." 

Finally, he turned to address the children. 
The "examins" had certainly not been severe, 
but the "blowin' up" was faithfully and lib- 
erally performed. 

Never before had I felt so drawn to my 
poor, wondering, wolf besieged flock, and in 
proportion to my tenderness for them waxed 
my indignation toward the "Turkey Mogul." 

"You can't learn," said he. "That's a suf- 
ficiently established fact, but if you don't be- 
have, your teacher is going to. write to me, 
mind! and I shall come down here in my 
buggy and take you right up and off to Far- 
mouth, where we have a place to keep all such 
naughty boys and girls." 

This last was evoked as a benediction. Mr. 
Baxter looked at his watch and remarked that 
it was a long drive to Farmouth, and he must 
be going. "Dismiss your school, Miss Hun- 
gerford," he said. 

Now the children were accustomed — it was 
a special privilege they had requested — ^to 
sing, before the school closed at night, one 
of the hymns with which they were all so fa- 
miliar in Wallencamp. 



I would have dismissed them, on this occa- 
sion, without further ceremony, but before 1 
had time to tap my ruler on the desk as a sig- 
nal for dismissal, they all struck up as with one 
voice : 

"What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our griefs and woes to share ! 
What a privilege to carry 
Everything to God in prayer." 

At first I was a little amused at the incongru- 
ity of the thing. Then it began to seem to me 
inexpressibly touching. 

The Superintendent of Schools stood with 
a cold, supercilious grin on his face, a stern, 
self-sufficient man, not one likely to echo the 
spirit of these simple words. 

I stood beside him, weary and perplexed 
enough, but ever taking council of the pride 
of my own heart. And those poor children, 
with their hard, toilsome, barren lives before 
them, how they sang ! their clear, young voices 
ringing out fearlessly, carelessly — they knew 
the words. 

I wondered if any one in the room appreci- 
ated the song as having inner truth and mean- 
ing. 

As I was locking my desk, before leaving 
the room, I discovered this little note, which 
Ethel had dropped in it. 

"dere teecher, 

"I wanted to do sumthyng to help yu 
wen I seen him combing in To Day fur I new 
jus howe yu felt but thay wasent no wours 
than thay always was and he nose it ! and thay 
studdid more fur yu I think than thay did for 
any but I think it mus be harrd for yu not 
bein' use to us. I think yu was tired. Wen 
we was singin' I thot howe tired yu was, but 
that was always won to help. Excus writin 
pleas but I wanted to let yu no for yu was good 
to me and I lov yu. Ethel." 

Some how, the little note rested and com- 
forted me, more than I would have imagined, 
a week before, any expression of this humble 
disciple of mine could have done. 

— Sally Pratt McLean. 
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THE SCIENCE OF VOCAL CULTURE.* 

In taking up the subject of 'The Science of 
Vocal Culture" one is immediately confronted 
with a solid phalanx of traditions, opinions and 
theories, clothed with invulnerable armors of 
prejudice and bristling with criticisms. These 
articles, however, are launched with no design 
of attack, but merely to present to the inter- 
ested reader certain rules and formulas long 
ago tried and proved by world famous men 
and women. Without entering into a lengthy 
treatise on the larynx, its intrinsic and extrinsic 
muscles, its several cartilages and the various 
functions of all these, it is better to assume 
that the reader understands something of the 
construction of this wonderful human instru- 
ment, or if he does not, we advise him to obtain 
a reliable work on anatomy and study up on the 
subject. 

What the singer has to do with is the vocal 
bands themselves, and his object should be to 
instruct himself in the ways and means of 
producing correct tone. When air is forced 
between the vocal bands they are immediately 
set into vibration, and the result is sound. The 
purity, force and intensity of the tone produced 
is regulated entirely by the power of the blast 
of breath, and the approximation of the vocal 
bands. This last, however, be it understood, 
must be outside the jurisdiction of any and 
every muscle save those which directly govern 
and control the breath. And this brings me to 
a consideration of the subject of breathing, 
which is pre-eminently the one, and it might 
almost be said, the only subject of vital inter- 
est to the singer. 

The various types of respiration now in use 
have their adherents among many of our noted 
vocalists, and while some of them are of un- 
doubted merit, others are not based upon cor- 
rect principles. The unfortunate singer who 
finds his voice beginning to fail while yet in 
the prime of his years may set it down to the 
fact that he is using a faulty method of res- 
piration. That breathing is correct which g^ves 
to the singer the greatest capacity and yet 
leaves the upper chest without strain and the 

* This Is tbe second of a series of twelve articles on tbls 
snuject bv Mk9. Stacbv WittiAMs, director of ••The Mrs. 
Stacey Williams School of Music** Steinway Hall, Chicago. 



throat relaxed and open. In normal breathing 
the action of the muscles involved being invol- 
untary, little or no attention is paid to their 
development. The Diaphragm which should 
be the strongest is not infrequently found to be 
weak, and almost incapable of voluntary action. 
Especially is this the case among women accus- 
tomed to the artificial support of stays or ad- 
dicted to tight lacing. A swimmer must nec- 
essarily develop all the muscles of his body, 
and the longer and better he swims the greater 
his power of endurance becomes. It is only 
when he is learning to swim that he discovers 
upon just what muscles he must depend, in 
order to keep afloat, even though he may have 
been carefully and correctly instructed before 
entering the water. It is just as true that ex- 
perience alone can teach the student in sing- 
ing where to rely for his breath support. By 
this is not meant that he shall plunge into voice 
production, as a swimmer into the sea, and 
trust to nature or his own inferences to set him 
on the right road ; he must be carefully watched 
and cautioned what not to do at almost every 
stage of his progress, and all his thoughts 
must be centered upon acquiring a greater 
command over those muscles which, in his ex- 
perience, he has learned must be depended 
upon for perfect tone. The most difficult prob- 
lem which confronts the beginner is how to dif- 
ferentiate between a pure tone and one which 
is marred by the action of certain involuntary 
muscles which should have no part in tone 
production. Even to the educated ear it is a 
task of no mean difficulty, and the ability of the 
teacher is in exact ratio to his gift for tone per- 
ception. 

When under the guidance of a capable in- 
structor the pupil can enunciate the vowel "a" 
correctly, he should seek to analyze the muscu- 
lar action and then set about strengthening 
those muscles. While the development of the 
diaphragm and the intef-costal muscles is of 
paramount importance to the singer, it is doubt- 
ful if any vast amount of benefit is to be de- 
rived from a course of training independent 
of the voice, any more than a violinist could 
improve his bowing by practicing on an instru- 
ment whose strings were mute. The voice is 
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the supreme test and as the breath improves 
so must it. A few suggestions as to the effort 
employed must be of help in the beginning. 

The type of respiration most advocated at the 
present time is that which combines the action 
of the diaphragm, the interior-costal, the exte- 
rior-costal and the large set of muscles which 
raises the ribs at the back. It is upon these 
last mentioned muscles that fullness and in- 
tensity of tone largely depend. While these 
are fairly upheld by the breath locked, as it 
were, between the points of the shoulders, the 
diaphragm is considerably contracted, and the 
ribs at their base widely distended, leaving 
the upper chest and throat free from all strain 
of muscular effort, which would otherwise in- 
terfere with the relaxed condition so necessary 
to artistic singing, 

Mrs. Stagey Williams. 



THE RISE AND QROWTH OF WEALTH. 



By E. Benjamin Andrews, L. L. D. 

CHAPTER II. 

FALSE WAYS OF GAUGING WEALTH — ^DEBT NOT 

WEALTH — IS LAND WEALTH — ^SHAM 

AND REAL WEALTH. 

We said in the preceding lesson that wealth 
or. effective value cannot be gauged by the 
criterion of exchange value. We must dwell 
a moment longer on this matter, for it is im- 
portant. Of course, nothing could be more 
natural at first than to take national wealth 
as simply the total of the estimated prices 
which individual and public properties would 
bring if sold ; yet no procedure could be more 
misleading. For instance, let general prices 
for any reason slowly decline. All business 
will be sluggish and there will be much more 
useful property which perhaps cannot be sold 
at all, its utility for all the purposes of life re- 
maining as great as before. Value is not the 
same thing as valuation. In the case supposed 
the aggregate of exchange values may have 
lessened a third, yet the mass of satisfactions 
throughout the nation not have decreased an 
iota. How idle it seems to say that under 
such circumstances the country has become less 
wealthy ! Such a state of affairs may retard the 
production of new wealth, but cannot impair 



the wealth quality of useful things already in 
existence. 

According to Sir Robert Giffen the money 
value of British exports and imports between 
1805 and 1820 ranged from about £36,000,000 
to about £45,000,000 annually. An annual to- 
tal of nearly £52,000,000 was reached in 181 5, 
but did not occur again till 1836, and no higher 
figure appeared till 1840. These money figures 
greatly obscure the real fact. During all those 
years the quantity of goods exported and im- 
ported was increasing much more rapidly than 
the money figures hint, the tonnage entered and 
cleared in 1836 being about 7,000,000, or nearly 
double that at the opening of the century. No 
one needs to be told that of the mass of satis- 
factions afforded to the British people by for- 
eign commerce between 1815 and 1836, the 
tonnage of this foreign trade is a far truer 
measure than the pounds — sterling valuation. 

Again, if we are seeking an index of the 
contribution which the plant of a railway, for 
example, makes to the nation's wealth, in some 
cases the par value of the stock is nearer the 
mark, in other instances the market value. 
There are doubtless railways so useful that 
their total stock, however zealously bulled, 
however copiously watered, would fall short 
of indicating the benefit which the existence 
and work of these railways confer upon the 
body politic. 

Still, again, how can exchange value meas- 
ure the wealth which public works employ? 
Roads and parks could be sold, if at all, only 
for the land they occupy. Are they not worth 
far more in their present form? Harbor im- 
provements it would be impossible to sell to 
anyone, but surely they form part of a coun- 
try's wealth. What would the Washington 
monument bring or the capitol or Cleopatra's 
needle or the sewerage system of any city ? In 
fact, utility, or value in use, satisfaction afford- 
ing quality, so far as it is the creature of effort, 
ought to be the real unit or criterion in reckon- 
ing national wealth and world wealth, exchange 
value coming in only where it can be trusted as 
a clew to the utility. 

In appraising national wealth or the world's 
wealth, certain other cautions are necessary. 
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Clearly it would be inaccurate to reckon into a 
nation's wealth both property and titles to the 
same property. If a railway is listed for so 
much it will not do to put down its stock for so 
much more. National, state, county and city 
bonds, too, must be excluded. They are signs 
of debt, and debt, is not wealth. The same of 
property like copyrights and patent rights and 
of promissory notes and bank notes so far as 
they are based on hard money. Notice, by the 
way, that any of these titles may help to make 
up an individual's wealth ; whence we see from 
another point of view how erroneous it would 
be to state the nation's wealth as simply the 
sum of the fortunes of individuals and corpora- 
tions, plus the public property of the nation. On 
the other hand, titles held by people domiciled 
in one land to values in another are, if good 
pieces of the first land's wealth. If, however, 
we are seeking to make out the whole world's 
wealth all titles of this sort must be kept out 
of the reckoning. 

Where now shall we class land — as wealth 
simply or as a basis for or condition to wealth ? 
The answer turns on the sense in which the in- 
quiry is meant. It may relate to improvements 
upon land, as trees, hedges, ditches and ferti- 
lizers, or to the original, non-artificial qualities 
of land belonging to it by nature and not con- 
ferred by labor, or to the value which comes 
to land simply from its location in reference to 
human dwellings and activities. Improvements 
upon land come clearly within our definition of 
wealth. They are man-created utilities. Just 
as clearly the natural qualities of land are ex- 
cluded from the definition and to be relegated 
to the same class of things as air, sunshine and 
the ocean. The fact that these qualities are 
appropriated, made subjects of exchange and 
price, does not alter the case. Could greedy 
men fly, had they in any way the requisite 
power, they would probably appropriate air and 
sunlight just as land is appropriated now, but 
that would not turn air or sunlight into articles 
of wealth. It would leave them, as now, sim- 
ply conditions of wealthfactors helpful to the 
creation of wealth, but as existing independ- 
ently of human effort and not items of wealth 
itself. 



The case of what Henry George calls the 
unearned increment of land, where mere place 
has become valuable through the growth of a 
city, so that, to purchase land, one must cover 
it, say, with $io notes, is a trifle more complex. 
In London, land has often been sold for over 
$240 a foot, and $100 is by no means a re- 
markable price. Select spots of London land 
are even said to be worth as much as it would 
cost to pave them with English sovereigns laid 
upon edge. Nor let us think that this enormity 
of land value is an affair of the old world 
alone. The Dutch bought of the Indians all 
Manhattan island for $24. On some fronts 
in the city now occupying that island $24 would 
to-day not bring you a single foot. When, 
after the civil war, Birmingham, Ala., was laid 
out by a land company, a certain clergyman 
was urged to take $1,000 worth of the shares 
at par. His cautious wife dissuaded him. A 
lawyer bought them a few days later, having 
to pay $1,100. For one year at least since then 
the dividend on those shares has reached 
$24,000. 

The utility in these cases is certainly created 
by human act. Men came ; the localities grew ; 
business centered at this or that special point, 
and therefore land waxed dear. But it will 
be seen that this dearness, springing though it 
does in a way from human deed, is not the 
product of conscious human effort, as such, like 
houses, food and clothing. Strictly it is nonarti- 
ficial after all, since, in bringing it to be, men 
were instruments, not agents. I therefore class 
all that value of land which arises from its loca- 
tion in reference to the dwellings and activities 
of men no less than if it were fertility, richness 
in ores or any other purely natural attribute 
not as wealth, but as a condition or basis of 
wealth, something not wealth which helps 
wealth to arise and exist. 

The notion of wealth is by this time clear. 
Wealth is whatever originates in purposed hu- 
man exertion and at the same time ministers 
to human wants considered as experiences of 
men's ordinary and earthly life. But for cer- 
tain purposes we need a deeper analysis than 
this. There is wealth and wealth; there is 
wealth which answers men's real and perma- 
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nent needs and advances them in the dignity 
of rational beings and there is wealth that de- 
humanizes and degrades. Obscene literature, 
if it can be sold for money, possesses trade 
value and so has to be classed as wealth, ac- 
cording to the above definition, but it is not 
wealth in the same sense as bread, clothing and 
houses are. These and such things relieve 
n^en's fundamental and legitimate necessities, 
whereas wealth like vile books and pictures not 
only does not do this, but, on the contrary, ex- 
erts a baneful influence, not only on individu- 
als, but also upon society. Any people would 
be better off without them. Every reader can 
easily add to the list of the things which might 
thus be classed as "fake wealth" in contrast 
with wealth most properly so called. They are 
only too numerous in every community. In 
other words, there are items In which any con- 
siderable body of men would be actually richer 
if they were technically poorer. 

A caution, however. Many things might by 
some be classed as "fake wealth" which are not 
so. You might at first place all ornaments and 
luxuries here, but in so doing you would cer- 
tainly err. There may be ornaments and lux- 
uries the use of which lowers life, but not all 
have that effect. The appreciation of beauty is 
a noble part of one's nature ; to gratify it in due 
measure is proper and right, elevating and en- 
riching life more than almost anything else 
could do. Also many articles of services stig- 
matized as luxuries are perfectly legitimate, 
since they refresh the weary, change the at- 
mosphere, keep toil from becoming drudgery 
and in many ways protract men's power for 
useful activity. We can, perhaps, suppose that 
a luxury has none of these effects, but still 
enlarges and enriches life, and that without any 
drawback gives net elevation to your experi- 
ence, yet without adding at all to your power. 
The existence of a luxury of which just this 
could be said may be doubted, for most of 
that better experience increases energy as well ; 
but should there be such it would be wealth, 
actual and genuine wealth, not "fake wealth." 

Copyriffhted by E. Benjamin Andrews 1900. 



THE ART OF EXPRESSION IN VOICE 

AN D ACTIO N.* 

II. 

Having in a measure cleared our ground 
by defining the terms commonly used in the 
Art of Expression by voice and action, we may 
consider what is the special object of this art. 

Primarily, its appeal is to the ear and the 
eye — to the two senses of seeing and hearing. 
It is through these two senses that its effect 
must be apprehended by the brain and com- 
municated to the soul. The art has thus two 
aspects ; we may consider it from the pictorial 
and from the vocal side. Of these two aspects, 
perhaps the first is the more important, as we 
see more than we hear; we may be seen fur- 
ther and more continually than we may be 
heard. Let us therefore consider the art first 
in its pictorial aspect. Each of us, it cannot 
be denied is a living picture — ^a panorama 
continually changing, from which all observers 
gain an impression, pleasing or the reverse. 
We may be silent and thus avoid being heard, 
but so long as we move about in the world 
we must be seen. Thus it becomes important 
to make the picture, th- panorama, as pleasing 
as possible, to study the laws which govern 
expression through posture and action, in or- 
der that we may conquer defects which break 
those laws and train our muscles to obey 
them. Each of us, unthinking and untrained, 
has acquired falsities of posture and attitude 
which, though our friends would doubtless 
call them natural are really the most unnat- 
ural things in the world, the outgrowth per- 
haps, of some childhood defect or timidity, of 
imitation, of affectation or other unworthi- 
ness. To get our bearings then, to learn how 
to become natural in the higher sense, 
to free our persons from confining and pervert- 
ing habits, we must resort to fundamental 
laws. If we consider the human body as a 
column consisting of base, shaft, and capital, 
the strength of the base becomes the first thing 
to consider, as in a column, the base should 
be broad and firm enough to uphold all bur- 
dens, to fulfill all demands which may be laid 
upon it. The human body not being rigid like 

•This Is the seoond of a serlM of twelve ertlclos on thin unb^ect by 
Mm AJpf A MoROAW. Director of •♦The Anne Morgan Scbooi of Expres- 
sion" Pine Art! Bnlldlnir, Chlcego. *^ 
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a column, its base, which is the position of the 
feet, should be broad and firm enough to give 
the body and all the muscles the freest possible 
play. With one foot retiring to right or left, 
and the other advancing to left or right, the 
legs touching nowhere — with such a base the 
body may swing from side to side and the 
head make a complete circle without a step be- 
ing taken; a speaker so poised has possession 
of his body and his audience, and does not have 
to take awkward little steps in order not to 
slight any portion of his audience, as we have 
all seen untrained orators do. The body should 
stand on the retiring foot, forming a straight 
line from head to heel, the line from the head 
to the advancing foot being a crescent shaped 
curve; then in moving or walking these lines 
are shifted with ease and grace. With a nar- 
row and rigid base to the body, no ease of 
movement is possible. I remember in teach- 
ing one, a Board of Trade man, who habitu- 
ally stood with feet close together ; after I had 
trained him in a different posture, he thanked 
me for curing him of a backache, which had 
been the despair of many physicians. A narrow 
and rigid base is a severe strain upon the 
dorsal muscles, as any one may discover by 
experiment. Thus the first element in a living 
picture is the poise of the body upon the base, 
that we should stand well, in short. The 
pictorial impression one produces depends, 
first, upon one's base position, and, secondly, 
upon the prominence of some line of the torso. 
It must be remembered that this impression 
is a result — not of what we are — ^but what 
we appear to be. We may be all that is excel- 
lent, but if we have no excellence of bearing 
or manner the observer is none the happier 
for our virtues. We do not contribute our 
share to his pleasure in life. People label 
themselves by the prominence which their 
bearing gives to one or another "sphere of 
influence" in the body. 

Dclsarte divided the body into head, torso 
and limbs, expressive of the mental, emotional 
and physical natures ; and each of these divis- 
ions he sub-divided once more into mental, 
emotional and physical — in the torso— one's 
chest expressing the mental, one's heart the 



emotional, and one's abdomen the physical 
life, etc. 

This classification has endured criticism 
fairly well and proved on the whole valuable ; 
though it is not to be regarded as sacred law, 
capable of infinite sub-division. It is well to 
remember it in studying the posture of people 
in reading these labels which they unconscious- 
ly wear. One who habitually depresses his 
chest gives an impression of weakness, while 
one who projects it — a posture which many 
teachers mistakenly prescribe — gives an im- 
pression of egoism, of insistance on his own 
superiority. He who projects the abdomen 
might as well say "see my stomach," and this 
proclaims the physical basis of his pleasure in 
life, and prominence of the heart region given 
an impression of, even sometimes seems to 
produce, excessive emotionalism. 

The good posture is that posture alone in 
which no portion of the body is given excessive 
prominence, as a lady is well dressed when 
no one can tell what she has on, so the body 
is well poised when no one can describe its 
poise, when nothing in it is over emphasized. 

A simple test of the poise of the torso is 
the swinging of the arms in front of the erect 
body. If they swing freely, without touching 
the abdomen, the posture is usually good. In 
all these points, one must avoid too rigid 
rules. People who lack art look for THE 
thing, but the artist knows that the thing 
varies according to the personality, that the 
rules must be interpreted according to the in- 
dividual. The effort should be to throw off 
the excrescences, the mannerisms, and leave 
the personality free to express its real self. 
In doing this the student may be accused by 
his friends of abandoning his "natural . bear- 
ing" and acquiring an "unnatural one," where- 
as in fact he is doing just the reverse— he is 
throwing off false habits, which he has ac- 
quired, tasteless environment or defective 
training and regaining the simpler and finer 
lines which nature intended for him. 

Anna Morgan, 
825 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

Copyrighted. 
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ETIQUETTE.* 

II. 

The words on the cover of this issue, "The 
world does not require so much to be informed 
as to be reminded," can be truthfully applied 
to the topics under discussion in this article. 
No one means to ignore the rules of good 
breeding, but a thoughtless instant and the 
act is done. The word rules is used advisedly 
— fashions and styles change, but a principle 
remains to the end of time. In looking over 
old books on "Hints on Etiquette," "Don't," 
etc., one is impressed with the changes that 
have taken place in manners and customs. But 
however the fashions of the day have changed, 
the underlying principle is there: As, for ex- 
ample, in a recent presentation of an old play, 
in which the time and the costuming had been 
set forward to the present to hear the hero 
eloquently and frequently proclaim that he 
adored the heroine. Perhaps men still adore 
but they do not talk so much about it. The 
style in the expression of sentiment has 
changed. 

Correct manners are based upon funda- 
mental laws and principles. Thus, to shake 
hands correctly is a science. The underlying 
principle is, naturally, that you are greeting a 
friend, and "A grasp having the warmth and 
muscle of the heart," is the principle. The 
expression of the science is the thorough knowl- 
edge of how much warmth belongs to the 
particular grasp, the art of the subject con- 
sists in knowing your friend's hand. The vio- 
lation of the principle consists in having your 
rings pressed into your fingers until the flesh 
is cut. 

Within a period of thirty years the mode of 
handshaking has changed from a clasp and 
then a literal handshaking — up and down sev- 
eral times — to a firm, quiet clasp and a down- 
ward push to both hands. Within recent years 
one watched with anxiety the upward flight 
of one's hand grasped tightly and going up 
until it was on a level with a man's chin. 
There was, of course, no reason for this mode. 
There could have been none unless it might 
have been that it was meant as a suggestion 

*This is the second of a series of twelve articles oa this and 
kindred subjects, by Ann b Nbalb. 



that the custom of kissing a woman's hand 
might be revived. The custom was not re- 
vived and the mode died. Over and above this 
there has always been the objectionable limp 
hand. However warm and cordial you may 
be, when you feel this lifeless hand in yours 
your pleasure in the meeting is gone. 

But, through all the changes, there is the 
thought expressed of cordial greeting or of 
good wishes in a farewell clasping of hands. 

"All our science lacks a human side," but 
this one. This is full of human interests and 
human needs. It is folly to think for a mo- 
ment that men and women are not judged 
severely and to their own undoing often times 
by the lack of knowledge in matters of this 
kind, and more severely when their opportun- 
ities have been good. Then the critic says: 
"O, yes, he undoubtedly has studied, but he 
lacks the power of observation and must be 
lacking in adaptability, and, of course, he 
could not adjust himself to my requirements." 
A person's best opportunity may have gone by. 

What constitutes the basic principle of 
correct manners has been 'expressed in a few 
words by Oliver Wendell Holmes in "The 
Autocrat at the Breakfast Table." He says: 
"The whole essence of true, gentle breeding 
* * lies in the wish and the art to be agree- 
able. * * * Every look, movement, tone, 
expression, subject of discourse, that may give 
pain to another is habitually excluded from 
conversational intercourse." In his axioms on 
manners, we have the following valuable sug- 
gestions : 

Nothing so vulgar as to be in a hurry, — 
True, but hard of application. People with 
short legs step quickly, because legs are pen- 
dulums and swing more times in a minute the 
shorter they are. Generally, a natural rhythm 
runs through the whole organization: Quick 
pulse, fast breathing, hasty speech, rapid 
trains of thought, excitable temper. Stillness 
of person and steadiness of features are signal 
marks of good breeding. Vulgar persons 
can't sit still, or, at least, they must work their 

limbs or features. 

Talking of one's ozvn ails and grievances, — 
Bad enough, but not so bad as insulting the 
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person you talk with by remarking on his 
ill looks, or appearing to notice any of his 
personal peculiarities. 

Apologising. — A very desperate habit — 
one that is rarely cured. Apology is only 
egotism wrong side out. Nine times out of 
ten, the first thing a man's companions know 
of his shortcoming is from his apology. It 
is mighty presumptous on your part to sup- 
pose your small failures of so much conse- 
quence that you must make a talk about them. 
Good dressing, quiet ways, low tones of voice, 
lips that can wait and eyes that do not wander, 
shyness of personalities, pxcept in certain 
intimate communions — to be light in hand 
in conversation, to have ideas, but to be able 
to make talk, if necessary, without them — to 
belong to the company you are in, and not to 
yourself — to have nothing in your dress or 
furniture so fine that you cannot afford to 
spoil it and get another like it, yet to preserve 
the harmonies throughout your person and 
dwelling: I should say that this was a fair 
capital of manners to begin with. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

T. B. — Yes, it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence which hand a gentleman uses in raising 
his hat. The hat should be lifted with the 
hand away from the person to whom one is 



bowing. A woman naturally prefers seeing 
his face to his elbow. If the man is smoking 
and is carryng an umbrella and is not dexter- 
ous enough to lift his hat and remove his 
cigar, by all means let the hat stay on his head 
and get the cigar out of his mouth. 

W. H. — Opinions differ. Some well-bred 
people lift the napkin to the mouth and as best 
they can remove the wedge from between the 
teeth. But, however delicately and unobstru- 
sively done, the act is sure to offend some- 
body's sense of propriety. Unless the pain 
caused is really severe, bear it. The habit 
grows with alarming rapidity. 

M. R. D. — It is not essential, and should 
not cause you any embarrassment. While you 
still feel uncertain which fork or spoon or 
knife to use, you may with propriety be break- 
ing a small bit of bread from your piece and 
slowly eat it — it gives you something to do 
while you wait, and a few slow sips of water 
put in the time. Your hostess is the proper 
person to watch. She knows her own service 
and will use it properly. There is not quite 
such an array of silver on a table to-day as 
there was a few years ago — because the din- 
ners now do not have the big roasts formerly 
indispensable. 

Anne Neale. 
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USAGE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



In order to understand exactly what is 
meant by the usage of a language, and the dif- 
ference between it and the grammar of a lan- 
guage, it is necessary to bear in mind the spe- 
cific definition of each. The usage of the lan- 
guage is the established or customary mode 
of employing a particular word, phrase, or 
sentence. The grammar of the language is 
the scientific conformity of the spoken or writ- 
ten form to the corresponding form of 
thought. T(he usage is simply the mode of em- 
ploying a form, and it may or may not scien- 
tifically conform to the corresponding form of 
thought. In other words, the usage of the 
language may accord with its grammar , or it 
may be entirely at variance with it. 

But in order that there may be no confusion 
as to the meaning of these terms, it must be 
borne in mind that the grammar of the lan- 
guage is one thing, while the text book on 
that subject is another; for grammar exists 
independently of grammarians, and as in the 
case of English grammar, existed for cen- 
turies before the text-book had its being. The 
text-book is the record, not necessarily of 
those words, phrases, and sentences that 
conform to the grammar of the lan- 
guage but of those that conform to the usage 
of the language, for use is the law of language 
and it is usage that regulates the construction 
of sentences and the meanings and pronuncia- 
tions of words. The text-books on grammar 
and the dictionary are but the records of those 
forms and derive their authority only from 
their conformity to usage ; for the office of the 
lexicographer is to record the usage of all 
speakers ; that of the grammarian being to in- 
dicate the usage only of good speakers and 
writers, irrespective of their conformity or 



non-conformity to the rules of grammatical 
construction. 

In many instances usage and grammar go 
hand in hand ; that which is correct according 
to the usage of the language being correct ac- 
cording to its grammar. But when these are 
at variance the duty of the grammarian is to 
decide in favor of usage, for it is not his prov- 
ince, as might be supposed, to indicate those 
forms only which accord with the rules of 
grammar, for usage in language, like usage in 
law, is the final arbiter of custom; and, not- 
withstanding the willingness of grammarians 
to conform to the grammar of the language, 
the law of usage is after all the law of lan- 
guage, and the authority to which not only the 
grammarian but all who would use correct 
English, must yield. 

To illustrate: Milton says: "Satan. Than 
whom none higher sat." Than whom, al- 
though correct according to the usage of the 
language, is incorrect according to its gram- 
mar, for than whom is not the scientific con- 
formity of the spoken or written form to the 
corresponding form of thought. ''Than who'' 
is the correct form according to the rules of 
grammatical construction, for than is a con- 
junction, its office being to connect sentences 
whose subjects are in the same case ; and, in- 
asmuch as the subject is always in the nomina- 
tive case, with the exception of the subject of 
the infinitive form of the verb, ivho and not 
whom is the proper pronoun. 

This example will serve to illustrate the dif- 
ference not only between the usage of the lan- 
guage and its grammar but also between the 
graimmar of the language and its text-book. 
For, although than who conforms to gram- 
matical rule, than zvhom conforms to usage; 
and in consequence, is recorded by the gram- 
marian who notes by way of explanation that 
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although than whom does not conform to 
the rules of English grammar, it does conform 
to those of usage, for it has the literary sanc- 
tion not only of writers of the present time but 
of classical writers for centuries. 

Thus, we see that if an expression conform 
to the usage of good speakers and writers, 
that expression is good usage in spite of its 
nonconformity to the grammar of the lan- 
guage. The purists — those who indulge in 
excessive nicety as to the choice of words, 
phrases, and sentences — object strenuously to 
the recognition of forms which cannot be 
parsed according to syntactical rule. But the 
purists are in the minority, and, notwith- 
standing their rigorous criticism of idiomatic 
phrases and pronunciations of words w^hidi do 
not conform to their orthography, the at- 
tempts of these reformers to revolutionize our 
language are futile, for it is utterly useless to 
denounce forms w!iich have become thorough- 
ly established in our language, and which 
have had for centuries the universal literary 
sanction of the English-speaking world. Thus, 
one can readily discern that an understanding 
of what constitutes correct usage is an under- 
standing of what constitutes correct English ; 
so, in order to understand what constitutes 
correct English, it is necessary that one have 
an understanding of the nature and functions 
of idioms and colloquialisms, and the radical 
difference between them and solecisms before 
one can properly apply the rules and princi- 
ples that govern the correct usage of the 
English language. 

SOLECISMS, IDIOMS. AM) COLLOQUIALISMS. 

The attention of the reader is directed to 
the definitions of these terms that the specific 
place occupied In' each may be borne in mind. 

A solecism is a deviation from the grammar 
of the language, and also from the usage of 
good speakers and writers. 

An idiom is a deviation from the grammar 
of the .language but not from the usage of 
good speakers and writers. 

A colloquialism is a deviation from the 



grammar of the language but not from the 
usage of familiar conversation. 

A word, phrase or sentence, incorrect ac- 
cording to the rules of grammar, becomes 
idiomatic when it is universally employed by 
good speakers and writers, thus becoming an 
integral part of spoken or written language. 
To illustrate: "I had better go" is an idiom 
and, although it can not be conjugated, "I had 
go," "You had go," "He had go," and hence 
is ungrammatical, it is good usage because it 
conforms to the usage of good speakers and 
writers. Critics and reformers censure its use, 
but notwithstanding their criticisms, "I had 
better go" continues to stay although the crit- 
ics have written pages recommending that the 
forms **I should or would better go," "You 
would better go," "He would better go," etc., 
be used instead. 

"I am mistaken" is anotilier idiom that calls 
forth the ire of critics who would have us say, 
for exannple, "I think I saw you yesterday if 
I mistake not." And, although **T am mis- 
taken" literally means "I am not taken right," 
"I am misapprehended," yet the expression, 
"I am mistaken," gives rise to no misunder- 
standing whatever because everyone through- 
out the English speaking world knows what 
is meant when a person says "he is mistaken.'' 

Thus we see that when an idiom is sanc- 
tioned by good speakers and writers, it be- 
comes good usage in spite of the critics and 
reformers who misapprehend the vqry nature 
of its function, which is, to express clearly and 
naturally, tlioughts which, in all probability, 
had their origin in figurative speech, but 
which 'have passed by almost insensible grada- 
tions into idiomatic pihrases and sentences. 

Many idioms in our language have the 
sanction of universal employment by good 
speakers and writers and it is this that radi- 
cally distinguishes idioms from solecisms and 
also from colloquialisms which are restricted 
to the usage of ordinary' cvery-day conversa- 
tion. Both idioms and colloquialisms are de- 
viations from the grammar of the language. 
Both have the sanction of universal employ- 
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merit, but the radical difference between them 
is the restriction of colloquialisms to the usage 
of ordinary, every-day conversation, while the 
idiom is used not only in familiar conversa- 
tion but also in formal or dignified speech. 

A solecism conforms neither to usage nor 
to grammatical rule. 

In regard to colloquialisms it must be borne 
in mind that while they are out of place in dig- 
nified or formal speech many of them are ap- 
propriate to easy, familiar conversation, for 
to eschew colloquialisms altogether has a ten- 
dency to render one's speech stiff and pe- 
dantic. But as one should exercise judgment 
and taste in the selection of garments appro- 
priate to time and place, so one should dis- 
criminate in one's choice of words : the appro- 
priateness of the forms selected being deter- 
mined by the occasion. To illustrate: The 
colloquialisms 7 can't, I shant, Vm not, you're 
not, they^rc not, not only are permissible in 
familiar conversation but are to be preferred 
to / can not, I shall not, etc.» unless a person 
wishes particularly to emphasize his asser- 
tions. Thus we see that, notwithstanding ad- 
verse criticism, the idiom and the colloquial- 
ism have a place in the usage of the language, 
while on the other hand t^ie solecism is to be 
avoided on all occasions. 

It should be the aim of every student of 
K]v^\'ish to understand the nature and function 
of idioms and colloquialisms, and also to 
know how. when, and where, to avoid the use 
of solecisms, for it is onlv bv a full under- 
standing of these that one can understand 
what constitutes the correct usage of the Eng- 
lish language. 



WORDS AND THEIR USES. 

RIDE AND DRIVE. 

There has been mucJi controversy as 
to the propriety of restricting the mean- 
ings of ride and drive to the modem usage 
of these words. That is. whether ride should 
indicate progression only on horseback or in 
a public conveyance, and driz'c progression 



only by carriage, or whether these words 
should conform to the usage that has been 
theirs for centuries; for ride and drive are old 
words of Anglo-Saxon origin and nearly all 
the deviations from their original meanings 
are innovations of this century. Some of 
the present uses of these words are highly de- 
nounced by critics, who characterize them as 
"mere pedantry without a pretense of phil- 
ological authority." But notwithstanding ad- 
verse criticism, members of polite society 
continue to drive in private conveyances, that 
is when thev have them, and when thev have 
not, they ride in street cars, omnibuses, trol- 
leys and the Hke. 

The charge that an innovation is senseless, 
void of taste and reason, does not materiallv 
affect its use when it has become well-estab- 
lished in the language. The time to make our 
criticisms of a word, phrase or sentence is 
before it has gained a foothold; for fashion in 
speech, like fashion in dress, although often 
the result of mere caprice, is immediately 
adopted by those who do not stop to questiDu 
the propriety of so doing. By reference to 
the definitions of ride and drive we find that 
the specific meaning of ride is "to be borne 
along" as "on horseback" or **in a carriage,*' 
while drive specifically means to compcL or 
to urge along. But drive has still another 
meaning, being used in the sense of ride, as 
to be conveyed in a carriage. The first two 
definitions of drive indicate the wav in which 
the word has been used for centuries, but the 
fashion of late vears has been to restrict ride 

m 

to i)rogression on horseback, or in a public 
conveyance, and (/mr to progression by car- 
riage. This of course is not in strict con- 
formitv to the definitions of these words. 

But while these uses are well established 
in the language they are not universal, owing 
to the tendency to restrict drive to the actual 
guiding of the horses. The restrictive use of 
drive to indicate progression in a carriage has 
been denounced by American .tritics as a 
Briticism, while on the other hand the use of 
ride as **to be borne along in a carriage," has 
been denounced by the English as an Amer- 
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icanism, but that, this imputation is unwar- 
ranted can be easily proved by reference to 
the record of its usage. There is, however, 
a nice distinction made between *Viding in a 
carriage" and "driving in a carriage," which 
is gaining a foothold in England, and although 
it may savor somewhat of pedantry it seems 
to answer the requirements of a usage that 
shall distinguish between *'riding in a car- 
riage'* when one is simply being borne along, 
and riding in a carriage when one is actually 
controlling the horses or is in a position to 
control them. Thus, an Englishman drives 
when the vehicle in which he is conveyed is 
one in which a gentleman might be expected 
to drive the horses, as in a phaeton, drag, dog 
cart or the like, but he does not say he drives 
unless he either does so or is in a 
vehicle that will permit him to do so. Henc."^ 
he would' drive in a dog cart and ride in a 
brougham or in a public conveyance of any 
kind. This subtle distinction provokes the ire 
of American critics calling forth a bountiful 
crop of denunciators at such aflfectations of 
speech. But there does not seem to be any 
occasion for so much feeling, for by making 
this nice distinction one is able more closely 
to conform to the original meanings. How- 
ever, we of the States shall probably continue 
for some time to say that we have been for a 
drive, or have been driving whether we hold 
the reins or recline in our victorias. 
Manv of us will be content to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to ride, that is, "to be 
borne along,'* in a street car, omnibus, trolley, 
railway train, wagon, coach, bicycle, palan- 
quin or any other supporting agency by which 
we may reach our destination; while no one, 
be he Englishman or American, could pos- 
sibly take exception to riding in that easy, 
automatic, self propelling, supporting agency, 
known as the automobile, for by the wildest 
flight of the imagination one can hardly asso- 
ciate with this wonderful modern invention the 
idea of driving, which, as defined by the dic- 
tionary, means to compel, to urge forward 
as of a horse or a sheep or any other animal. 



Let us be critical but not hypercritical. Let 
us ride when we have the chance on horseback 
or in a public conveyance, and those who have 
private carriages may either ride or drive to 
their heart's content, knowing that it is equally 
good form to do either. 



NOVKLTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

A little boy came home after the children 
had had their eyes examined, with the follow- 
ing note, duly signed by the principal: 

"Mr. Judkins: Dear Sir, — Your son shows 
decided indications of astigmatism, and his 
case is one that should be attended to without 
delay." 

The father sent the following answer the 
next day: 

Mr. Kershaw: Dear Sir. — Whip it out of 
him. Yours truly, Hiram Judkins. Success, 
December. 

A good Highland minister was endeavoring 
to steer a boatload of city ladies to a landing 
place. A squall was bursting; the steering 
was difficult. One of the girls annoyed him 
by jumping up and calling anxiously, *'0, 
where are we going to?" 

"If you do not sit down and keep still, my 
young leddy," said the minister pilot, suc- 
cinctly, **that will verra greatly depend on how 
you were brought up." 

*'Oive got a fine, healthy bhoy, and the 
neighbors say he is the very picture of me." 

O'Grady looked at Pat, who wasn't built on 
the lines of a prize beauty. "Och, well, what's 
the harrum,.so long as the child's healthy?" — 
Exchange. 



Reporter. — **I have been assigned to inter- 
view a number of noted men on the subject 
of books which have most influenced them.'* 

Author.—:" I understand." 

"What book has been to you the greatest 
stimulus to mental activitv?" 

"An empty pocketbook." 
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A CONVERSATION. 
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Mrs. A. — You see, I remembered that Wed- 
nesday was your day at home. Should I have 
said "Wednesday zvas your day at home," or 
**Wednesday is your day at home/' 

Mrs. B. — ''Wednesday zuas your day at 
home" is the correct form, the rule being 
that the time indicated in the subordinate 
sentence must not conflict with that of the 
principal sentence; in other words, there must 
be concord as to time. For example we say, 
"I told him that I should go," not *'I told him 
that I shall go." Again. "I know that he 
has been to see her and has doiw all that he 
could" is correct, not "I know he has been 
to see her and did all that he could." In the 
sentence, "I remembered Wednesday was 
your day at home," there is perfect concord 
of tenses because both verbs indicate past 
time. There is, however, a modification of 
the rule pertaining to the concord or agree- 
ment of tenses which savs : When the sub- 
ordinate sentence expresses a fact that is true 
of all time, the verb of the subordinate sen- 
tence is in the present tense regardless of the 
tense of the verb in the principal sentence; 
thus, we say, "It was as true as that two and 
!\vo are four," not "It was as true as that two 
atid two were four." "He maintained that the 
Vafth is round" not ivas round. Universal 
Tfuths, facts tliat are true of all -time, are 
always in the present tense regardless of the 
tense of the verb in the principal sentence. 

Mrs. A. — T noticed that you said "two and 
two are four." I thought that "two and two 
is four" was the correct form. Should I have 
said "I thought two and two is four is the 
correct form" ? 

Mrs. B. — No; 2vas and not is should be 
used because it agrees in time with the verb 
thought. That is, both verbs express past 
time. As I said before, it is only when gen- 
eral truths are expressed that the present tense 
is used. But I must not forget your ques- 
tion. Some grammarians indicate that two 
and two are four is incorrect. Bain says that 
while one may correctly say "two pounds and 



five pounds are seven pounds," when we 
speak of the numbers two and two we should 
sav "two and two is four" ; also two times six 
is twelve. I agree with those who do not 
distinguish between two pounds and five 
pounds are seven pounds and two and two are 
four. To be consistent, one should sav two 
and two are four. 

Mrs. A. — Yes, I should think that "two 
and two are four" is correct, because the con- 
junction and makes the subject plural. 

Mrs. B. — And does not make the subject 
plural when it, that is the subject, consists of 
two or more nouns that are the names of the 
same person or thing, as in the sentence: 
"A laggard in love and a dastard in war 
7vas to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar." 
You can readily see that laggard and dastard 
refer to one person, which makes the subject 
singular in sense and, in consequence, a sin- 
gular verb is required. But in the construction, 
"Two and two are four," "Eight and seven 
are fifteen," the subject is plural not only in 
form but in sense, and in consequence, a plu- 
ral verb is required. However, grammarians 
differ on this point. Some authorities indicate 
that the numbers are regarded simply as an 
aggregate and hence require a singular verb. 
But you may say, "Two and two is four," or 
"Two and and. two are four," "Seven and 
eight are fifteen," or "Seven and eight is fif- 
teen," "Two times two is four" or "Two times 
two are four," I favor the plural are because 
I think it more closely conforms to the gram- 
mar of the language, but inasmuch as it is 
a disputed question either are or is may be 
used. 

Mrs. A. — Should one say "twice two is 
four" or "twice two are four?" 

Mrs. B. — "Twice two is four" is correct, 
because the subject is singular in sense and 
hence requires a singular verb. 

Mrs. A. — Before I forget it I w^ant to ask 
you about the pronunciation of the word 
adept. The last time I was here you were 
kind enough to say, that I was adept in learn- 
ing how to speak correctly. You gave me the 
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accent on the second syllable. I had always 
pronounced it adept, 

Mrs. B. — A'dept' is the correct pronuncia- 
tion. Century, Standard, International, Web- 
ster, Worcester, Walker, Stornmouth, and 
Murray's New English Dictionary, all record 
a-dept'. 

Mrs. A. — And yet one frequently hears 
a'dept. 

Mrs. B. — That is true and if people con- 
tinue to mispronounce it, in time, the incor- 
rect pronuncia(tion will be recorded. For 
many years "ab-do' men" was the only pro- 
nunciation recorded by Webster, Walker, 
Smart, Stornmouth, etc., but the pro- 
nunciation of ab'do-men was so frequent- 
ly used that it is recorded in Century as 
a second pronunciation. This exemplifies the 
fact that pronunciations once used only by 
careless speakers are, in time, used by good 
speakers and are recorded by the lexicog- 
raphers. From this we learn that it be- 
hooves us to endeavor, as far as possible, to 
use only correct pronunciations of words and 
grammatical forms of speech. 

Mrs. A. — I try to pronounce words correct- 
ly but I find that I have difficulty in remem- 
bering the proper pronunciation of many 
words in common use. 

Mrs. B. — I suggest that you associate 
words that have like pronunciations and you 
will have no difficulty in remembering how to 
pronounce them. In the issue of November 
of Correct English you may have noticed the 
sentence, "The a-rfi^/' was 2L-dept' in remem- 
bering the ad-rfrr^j." 

Mrs. A. — Yes, that sentence, as well as sev- 
eral others, was very helpful to me not only 
in remembering the pronunciation of adept 
but also of adult and address. There, I made 
an error in that sentence, did vou notice it? 

Mrs. B. — Yes, but I thought you would 
notice it. 

Mrs. A. — I should have said, "That sen- 
tence was very helpful in remerpb^ring the 
pronunciation not only of adept but also of 
adult and address. The work on Grammati- 
cal Construction in the last issue of Correct 



English indicated very plainly the proper 
position of these correlatives. The sugges- 
tions were new to me or I should not have 
made the error. But I find that it does not 
take me long to correct my faults after I have 
been reminded of them. I am going to fol- 
low your suggestion in regard to associating 
words together in order to remember their 
pronunciations. I think in that way I shall 
remember them. When I am away from you, 
there are a great many words that I want to 
ask you about, but I forget them when here. 

Mrs. B. — You might make a note of them. 
But, have you no dictionary? 

Mrs. A. — I have an old edition of Webster 
and my husband says that he swears by old 
Webster. 

Mrs. B. — Yes, but I notice he adopts the 
latest style in wearing apparel. However, if 
one follows Webster one will not err very 
greatly. StiU we must not forget that the new 
dictionaries record many pronunciations that 
are not found in Webster ; of course I refer to 
an old edition of Webster. Take, for exam- 
ple, the pronunciations of nature, picture, de- 
parture, legislature, education, etc. In order 
to conform to Webster one was obliged to 
say na'ture, pik'ture. de-par'ture, etc., but the 
new dictionaries record the pronunciations 
of na chur, pik'chur, de-par'chur, etc., and in- 
dicate that the sounds of t, d, s. and z are 
variable to those of ch. z, sh and zh even in 
the mouths of the best speakers. 

Mrs. A. — Mv attention was called to that 
in the issue of June of Correct English and I 
expected to find my husband's faith in old 
Webster considerablv shaken, but he has evi- 
dently taken refuge, as you once said in "Old 
Noah's Ark," for we are still without a dic- 
tionary, that is, a new one. But I have taken 
a great deal of your time and I must go. 

Mrs. B. — I am pleased to have you stay. I 
enjoy your visits. 

Mrs. A. — Thank you, I find them 'not only 
enjoyable, but instructive. 

Now, I think I shall be obliged to go: 

Mrs. B. — Come whenever you can for I am 
always pleased to see you. 
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Concord of Tenses. 
Tense means time. 
Rule. — In complex sentences, the time indicated by the verb of the dependent sentence 
must not conflict with that indicated by the verb of the principal sentence. 

Note.— A complex sentence is one that contains one principal and one subordinate or de- 
pendent sentence (called by grammarians a clause). 

Example. 
"I shall go when he comes." "I shall go" is the principal sentence, "when he comes" is 
the subordinate, the connective being when. The following examples show the concord 
of tenses : 

Correct. 
I zcill go if you will call for me. You may have it if you can use it, I should go if I could 
afford it. 

General Rules. 
When the tense of the principal verb is present, that of the subordinate verb is, in 
many instances, present, and when the tense nf the principal verb is past, that of the subor- 
dinate verb is usually past. 

Examples. — Correct. 
Present. Past. 

He says that he is happy. He said that he was happy. 

She studies that she may learn. She studied that she might learn. 

She is nervous when she plays. She was nervous when she played. 

Note. — When the tense (time) of the principal verb is present, the tense of the subordi- 
nate verb in some constructions may be past. But when the tense (time) of the principal 
verb is past the tense (time) of the subordinate verb can not be present, unless the de- 
pendent sentence states a fact that is unchanging or universal: as, He said that the 
earth is round. 

Rule. — When the time of the principal verb is present that of the subordinate verb may 
be past. 

Correct. 
I am glad that he called. I am sorry that he went. I think that he heard you. He says that 
she sazv him. 

Rule. — When the time of the principal verb is past, that of the subordinate verb must not 
be present, unless the subordinate sentence states a fact that is unchanging or universal. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

She said that she is twenty years old. She said that she was twenty years old. 

He said that he is studying French. He said that he was studying French. 

He said his name is John. He said his name was John. 

Note. — Only statementB expressiiiK' univtrsal truths take the present tense in Hubordinate sentences, when the prin- 
cipal verb expresses past time. In the sentences **She ^a/V/that she wai twenty years old,^' He jaiV/ that he 7uat stndyinif 
French,** He said his name was John" — the statements express facts pertaining- only to the individual but do not express 
universal truths, 

. The following forms are correct. 
He maintained that the earth moves (uni- He said that only the good are happy (uni- 
versal truth). versal truth). 
It was as true that two and two is (or are) four.* 



•Whether we should say "Three times three are nine " or Three times three is nine," " Seven and five art (or is 

arate factors, or simply as an afr^rre- 
nif it, which seems to favor the use 



twelve,*' depends u(>on whether the members are reifarded as made up of so many separate factors, or simply as an afr^rre 
irate. The mathemical sifpn = is alwavs read "equals,'* whatever the quantities precedii 



of is in like situations.— Standard. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LEADING WRITERS 
SHOWING CONCORD OF TENSES. 



Rule. — In complex sentences the time in- 
dictated by the verb of the dependent sentence 
must not conflict with that indicated by the 
verb of the principal sentence. 

In the following sentences the tense of the 
verb in the dependent sentence is the same as 
that in the principal sentence. 

Present Tense. 

They arc never alone who are accompanied 
by noble thoughts. — Sir Phillips Sydney. 

The three practical rules, then, which I have 
to offer, are: i. Never read any book that is 
not a year old. 2. Xever read any but famed 
books. 3. Never read any but what you like, 
or, in Shakespeare's phrase, **No profit goes 
where is no pleasure taen. In brief, sir, study 
what you most affect/' — Emerson. 

It is when vou come close to a man in con- 
versation that you discover what his real abil- 
ities are. — Samuel Johnson. 

Instead of saying that man is the creature 
of circumstances it would be nearer the mark 
to say that man is the architect of circum- 
stances. 

It is character which builds an existence out 
of circumstances. Our strength is measured 
by our plastic power. — George H. Lewes. 

He conquers grief who makes a firm reso- 
lution. — Goethe. 

Past and Present. 

No man ever sailed over exactly the same 
route that another sailed over before him. 
(Past.) Every man who starts on the ocean 
of life arches his sails to an untried breeze. 
(Present.) Like Coleridge's mariner, "He is 
the first that ever burst into that lonely sea." 
— William Mathews. 



THE GRAnnAR OP THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



For the beginner. 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

3. A relative pronoun is a pronoun that re- 
lates to an antecedent (noun or pronoun) and 



at the same time performs the office of a con- 
junction. 

Note. — The relative pronoun always relates 

to an antecedent — sl noun or pronoun in a pre- 
ceding sentence — ami at the same time con- 
nects the sentence which it introduces, with the 
one that contains the antecedent to which it 

relates.* 

EXAMPLE. 

I have read the book that you sent me. 

That is a relative pronoun, first, because it 
relates to the antecedent book, in the preceding 
sentence (I have read the book), and, second- 
ly, because it performs the office of a conjunc- 
tion in that it connects the sentence "you sent 
me" which it introduces, Avith the sentence "I 
have read the book" which contains the ante- 
cedent (book) to which it relates. 

The relative pronouns are who, which, that 
and zvhat. 

The compound relative pronouns are whose, 
whoez'cr, zvhosoever^ zMchez'cr, whichsoever, 
whatever, whatsoez'er. 

As and but* are occasionally used as rela- 
tive pronouns. 

Note. — Who, which, and what w^rt not used 
in Anglo-Saxon as relatives. They were origi- 
nally interrogative pronouns. That, originally 
a demonstrative pronoun, was the first to l)e- 
come a relative pronoun. 

DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVE PROJJOUN. 

Who and ivhich are declined. That and 
what are not declined. 

Who declined. 

Singular. Plural. 

Case. Nominative who who 

Possessive whose whose 

Objective whom whom. 

Which declined. 

Singular. Plural. 

Case. Nominative which which 

Possessive whose whose 

Objective which which. 



*Maxwen fiays, occa«ionanj but is fonnd as a relatirc 
pronoun. See Advanced Lessons in Encrltsh Grammar P. 118. 
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Examples of the correct use of the relative 

pronouns, zvho, zvhich, that, and luhat, 

I wish you would tell me ivho did this. 

I brought lier a book from the librar>' zvhich 

she enjoyed ver>' much. 

This is the house that she bought. 

I do not want you to repeat xvhat I have told 

vou. 

m 

Xote. — IVhat is equivalent to that which 
or the thing which. It differs from the other 
relative pronouns, in that its antecedent is 
never expressed. 

What is always of the neuter gender and is 
used only in the nominative and objective 
cases. Who is either masculine or feminine 
and may be used in either the nominative or 
the objective case. 

Which is neuter and may be used in 
either tlie nominative or the objective case. 

Whose is the form of the possessive for 
either who or ivhich. 

Who is now used chiefly of persons, also of 
animals, and sometimes even of things, when 
represented with some of the attributes of hu- 
manity, as in personification or vivid descrip- 
tion. 

Who is used of persons. 

Example. — **The man who would attain to 
greatness must be great,*' 

ll'ho is used of animals. 

**Animals zvho by proper application of re- 
wards and punishments may be taught any 
course of action.'* 

JVho is used in personification. 

"And you, ye stars, who slowly l>egin to 
marshal, as of old, in the fields of heaven.*' 

IVhich is used only of animals and things. 
The antecedent may also be a phrase or clause. 

Which is used of animals. 

He owns a <log which has taken the first 
prize at every show. 

Jl'hich is used of things. 

Unto her face she lifts her hand which rests 
there still a space, then slowly falls. 

Which is used when its antecedent is a 
phrase or a clause (sentence). 

The rain n'ashed the track, which delayed 

the train. 



Note. — The sentence, "The rain washed the 
track/' is the antecedent of which. 

That is used of persons, animals and things. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

That cannot be used when a preposition is 

required. 
Examples. — The person of whom you spake : 

The book of which you spoke. 

That cannot be used when the meaning, is 
and he. she, or it: Thus: In the sentence, "I 
met a man who kindly showed me the way," 
the meaning is, **I met a man and he kindly 
showed me the way." 

In the sentence. "I studied geometry ivhich 
I found difficult," the meaning is : I studied 
geometry and I found it difficult. 

( To be Continued. ) 

Xote. — (Grammarians have a tendency to use 
//7a/,* strictly as a limiting or definite relative 
pronoun, just as "the" is used as a definite or 
limiting article. 

Century says: — Although present usage is 
perhaps tending in the direction of such a dis- 
tinction, it neither has been nor is a rule of 
Englisli speech, nor is it likely to become one, 
especially on account of the impossibility of 
setting that after a preposition ; for to turn all 
relative clauses into the form "the house that 
Jack lived in,'* would be intolerable. 

Note. — Inasmuch as many writers prefer to 
use that when the sense is restrictive, gram- 
marians give the following suggestions: 

That is preferred to ivho and zvhich in the 
following cases: 

1. When the antece<lent to which the rela- 
tive pronoun refers, denotes both persons and 
things. Example. — I counted the children and 
the dogs that came out to greet me. 

2. That is preferred by some writers to who 
or which vv"hen the sentence which it intro- 
duces, or of which it is the subject, limits or 
defines the antecedent. 

(live me the money that you collected. 
Bring me the book that is lying on the table. 

*^'*'That came into use durinir the twelfth century to sup- 
ply the place of the Indeclinable relative ** the." In the four- 
teenth centurv it is the ordinary relative, and in the Hixteenth 
century ** which *' often supplies the place. In the seventeenth 
century "who •* replaces it. About Addison's time ** that" 
had a^aincorae into fashion, and had almost driven '* which ** 
out of use.— Morris. 
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Note. — In both sentences the dependent 
clauses, '*that you collected" and ''that is lying 
on the table," are restrictive, that limiting the 
antecedent just as the adjective the in the sen- 
tence, "The minister has come," limits the 
meaning by disttpiguishing that particular min- 
ister from the rest of his class."^ 

Who and which are preferred to that in the 
following cases : 

Who and which should be used when a new 
fact is added: Thus, "I heard the story from 

Mrs. , who (and she) heard it from 

Mr. ." Again, ivho is preferred to 

that when its antecedenit is already restricted : 
Thus, **My friend from New York whom I 
had invited to visit me is unable to come." The 
antecedent of whom is friend. Friend is lim- 
ited by my, hence, whom is preferred to that. 
Who is preferred to that after indefinite 
pronouns. 

There are many who could not come. 
There are several who are absent. 
There are those who would hesitate to ac- 
cept such terms, while there are others who 
would not. Century gives the following: 

In the following lines we have an illustra- 
tion of the interchangeability of who, which, 
and that. 

^'Sometimes like apes, that mow and chatter 
at me, and after bite me, then like tiedgehogs, 
ivhich lie tumbling in my barefoot way and 
mount their pricks at my footfall, sometimes 
am I all wound with adders, who with cloven 
tongues do hiss me unto madness." — Shakes- 
peare. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



Brooklyn, New York. 
Editor Correct English . 

The following example is from a weekly 
publication "For the American Youth" which 
I shall not deign to name, although, perhaps, 
such crucified English should be marked for 
identification : 

"But tell me how many teeth has a rattle- 
snake got?" 



" 'Not one,' Fred replied. 'He has a single 
adjustable fang, with which he kills his prey. 
He swallows "his food whole. There are many 
serpents that have teeth, but they don't chew 
anything. The boa-constrictor crushes the 
animal it catches by coiling itself around them 
with such a force as to break every bone and 
crush them out into an elongated shape so 
they can swallow it, and when they get it well 
started down the throat, they must complete 
the process of swallowing, because they can't 
eject it or spit it out again, as the teeth are all 
so shaped as to prevent that, just as the thorn 
on the briar stops you and as we attempt to 
make our way through them. If a part of the 
prey they are trying to swallow is too large 
for it to pass down his throat, the snake is a 
goner, for he'll choke to death.' " 

Is is not time that the teaching fraternity of 
this great land combined in an endeavor to 
stem the flood of rubbish, flowing in disfigured 
English, from numberless presses and filling 
the mind of its unfortunate school-victims 
with silly and false ideals of life? 

"Either he. Napoleon, or I, Alexander, 
must lose our crown." So the sentence has 
been handed down to us in translation. 

In looking over the speeches of some of the 
fathers of our countrv, and even of such a 
master of English as Edmund J. Burke (as re- 
ported), one finds much that could be "re- 
paired." But I suppose we must deal rever- 
ently with historic documents. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of accuracy. 

W. Matches. 

Answer. — Your letter hardly requires an 
answer as the extract speaks for itself. Your 
comment, "eternal vigilance is the price of ac- 
curacy," is appreciated by the writer. To that 
note may be added the statement, that even 
with eternal vigilance it is almost impossible 
to attain perfection. But as the editor said 
in the first issue of the magazine, "It is diffi- 
cult to use correct English at all times but one 
can make an eflfort to approach perfection and 
remember the advice of the Irishman who 
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said, 'If you can't be dacent, be as dacent as 
you can/ '\ 

Editor Correct English: 

Enclosed please find P. O. order for one 
dollar in payment for Correct. English for 
1901 — send it to **Woman's Club." In the Oc- 
tober number, "Test Pronunciation/* is not 
the word "sacrificialble" mispelied? I cannot 
find the word in the Century dictionary. 

In the September number. Why is the word 

"lure" in the first list when your rule is thait 
when "I" precedes the difphtliong, "u" should 

be pronounced as 00 (00 as in food) ? 

What is the correct pronunciation of Ru- 
baiyat, also Grisel (Tommy & Grisel) ? 

Yours very cordially and thoroughly appre- 
ciating your good work, E. M. J. 

Answer, — i. Sacrificable is the correct 
spelling. 

2. If you will reread the rule you will find 
that u becomes 00 not when k is preceded by / 
alone but when / is preceded by another con- 
sonant or aspirate : Thus, lure is pronounced 
leoor (u being a diphthong in this word) ; lute 
is pronounced leoot (u being a diphthong), 
but flute is pronounced float (do as in food) 
because I is preceded by f, according to the 
rule given on the page to which you refer. 
Rule. — "U" is a diphthong unless it is preced- 
ed by r, sh, ch, /, or /, when / is preceded by 
another consonant or aspirate. 

3. The pronunciation of Rubaiyat is not 
given in either Century or Standard. Rubaiyat 
is usually pronounced Roo ("00" as in food) 
biyat, Grisel is pronounced gri-zel', also 
griz'el. 

Chicago, 111., Dec. 7, 1900. 
Editor Correct English : 

"About 100 Bov*s Vestec SuitK, sizes 3 to 7, not a suit in the 
lot but Lwhatl sold at a much hi^rher price, special to close, 
$1.50 each.'* 

Is not "what" in the enclosed both unneces- 
sary and incorrect ? 

Thanking you for a prompt: reply, I remain, 

Very truly, 

B. S. 

Answer. — Yes, what is both unnecessary 



and incorrect because but, in this construction, 
performs the office of a relative pronoun. But 
ordinarily a conjunction or a preposition be- 
comes a relative pronoun, . or a conjunctive 
pronoun as it is called by some grammarians, 
because it relates to an antecedent and at the 
same time serves as a conjunction. In this 
construction *'but'' is the subject of the subor- 
dinate sentence. But sold at a much higher 
price, and connects it with the principal sen- 
tence, {There is) not a suit in the lot. 

Note. — Sold is used intransitively in this 
constriKtion. See Century or Standard for 
intransitive use of sell. 

Maxwell gives a sentence parallel in con- 
struction to the one given by you, showing the 
use of but as a relative pronoun. 

"There is not a wife in the west countrv 

But has heard of the well of St. Kayne." 

See Maxwell's Advanced Lessons in Eng- 
lish Grammar, page ii8. 

Rule. — A relative pronoun is a pronoun that 
relates to an antecedent and serves to connect 
clauses. 

Note. — But zvhat is correctly used when 
what means that which. 

Chicago, 111. 
Editor Correct English : 

To settle a contention will you please state 
whether or not this form of the verb "lie" is 
correctly employed in this sentence: 

"Please signify your acceptance or rejection 
of this proposition as early as convenient, as 
we should not like to have it lie open more 
than one week." 

Answer. — Lie is correctly used in this sen- 
tence. 'Lay would be incorrect because lay 
means to cause to lie. 

Chicago, 111. 
Dear Editor: 

Your premium, which I have received in 
good condition, is an ample reward for my lit- 
tle trouble in getting three new subscriptions 
for your edifying magazine. I have been read- 
ing and studying your magazine since last 
April, and I like it very much. Will you give 
me information about the following: Should 
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not a comma be before **and** in the sentence: 
"Father, motherland children are here?" In the 
November issue ( 1900) I find something on 
page 6 vvliich I do not comprehend. There is 
the sentence imder '*incorrect" : ^'Either you or 
he is going, or, either ilie or you are going." 
Under * 'correct" vou have then : ** Neither vou 
nor he is going, or neither you nor he are go- 
ing," I find a diflference only in **either" and 
''neither." Is it not correct to sav: Either vou 
or he is going? Thanking you in advance for 
your information, I am. 

Yours truly, 
M. J. L. 

Answer. — Thank vou verv much for vour 
kind words of praise. Yes, there should be a 
comma before and in the sentence **Father, 

mother, and the children are here?" 

The rule is: Three or more words in the 
same gprammatical relation following one an- 
other must be separated from the verb by a 
comma and the last word, if a subject noun, 
must also be separated from the verb by a com- 
ma. Thus, ''Poetry, music, and painting, are 
fine arts. David was a brave, wise, and pious 
prince. Happy is the child who obeys, loves, 
and honors his parents. You should seek after 
knowledge steadily, patiently, and p er sever- 
inglyr 

On P. 6, November, 1900, the sentences 
should read : 

■ 

Correct. 

Either you or he is going or either he or 

you are going. 

Neither you nor he is going or neither he 

nor you are going. 

The error is typographical. 

Yes, it is correct to sav "either vou or he is 
going." The rule is as indicated: 

**When the subjects differ in person, the 
verb agrees with the subject next to it." 



A STUDY IN GRAMMATICAL 
CONSTRUCTION.* 

From — "As You Like It." — Shakespeare. 
(See Notes i, 2, 3, etc., below). 

NoTB— In order to derive the firreatest benefit from readinif 
standard authors it is necessary to understand exactly 4<m>, 
wktn, and wkert to apply rules. 

Scene II. 

Flourish. Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, 
Orlando, Charles, and Attendants. 

Duke F. Come on : since the youth ivill 
not be entreated, his own peril on his forward- 
ness. 

Ros. 'Is vonder the man? 

Le Beau. Even he, madam. 

Cel. Alas, he is too young, yet he looks 
successfully!^ 

Duke F. How now, daughter and cousin ! 
Are you crept hither to see the wrestling? 

Ros. Ay, my liege, so please you give us . 
leave. 

Duke F. You xvill^ take little delight in ii,., 
I can tell you ; there is such odds in the man. 
In pity of the challenger's youth, I would^ 
fain dissuade 'him, but he will^ not be entreat- 
ed ; speak to him, ladies ; see if you can move ^ 
him. 

Cel. Call him hither, good Monsieur Le- 
Beau. 

Duke F. Do so: Til not be by. 

LeBeau. Monsieur, the challenger, the 
princesses call for you. 

Orl. I attend them with all respect and 
duty. 

Ros. Young man, have you challenged 
Charles the wrestler? 

Orl. No, fair princess; he is the general 
challenger : I come but in, as others do, to try 
with him the strengtJi of my youth. 

Cel. Young gentleman, your spirits are too 
bold for vour vears. You have seen cruel 
proof of this man's strength ; if you saw your- 
self with your eyes or knew yourself with 
your judgment, the fear of your adventure 
would counsel you to a more equal enterprise. 

*This is the fittbof a series of studies in Grammatical 
Construction, from the writings of Standard Autburs. 
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We pray you for your own sake to embrace 
your own safety and give over the attempt. 

Ros. Do, young sir ; your reputation shall^ 
not therefore be misprised; we unll^ make it 
our suit to the Duke that the wrestling might 
not go forward. 

Orl. I beseech you. punish me not with 
your <hard thoughts ; wherein I confess me 
mnch^ guilty, to deny so fair and excellent la- 
dies anything. But let your fair eyes and gen- 
tle wishes go with me to my trial : wherein if 
I be^ foiled, there is but one shamed that was 
never gracious : if killed, but one dead that is 
willing to be so: I shaW do my friends no 
wrong, for I have none to lament me, the 
world no injur>', for in it I have nothing: only 

in the world I fill up a place, which may be 
better supplied when I have made it empty. 

Ros. The little strength that I have, I 
ivould^ it ivere^ with you. 

Cel. And mine to eke out hers. 

Ros. Fare you well : pray heaven I be^ de- 
ceived in you. 

Cel. Your heart's desire be with you ! 

Cha. Come, where is this young ^^lant 
that is so desirous to lie with his mother 
earth? 

Orl. Ready, sir: but his will hath in it 
more modest working. 

Duke F. You shall*^ try but one fall. 

Cha. No, I warrant you grace, you shall^ 
not entreat 'him to a second, that have^ so 
mightily persuaded him from a first. 

Orl. And you mean to mock me after, you 
should^^ not have mocked me before: but 
come your ways. 

Ros. Now, Hercules, be thy speed, young 
man! 

Cel. I zvoiild^ I were invisible, to catch the 
strong fellow by the leg. 

[They wrestle.] 

I. This form is correct because simple fu- 
turity is indicated. 

Rule. — Will in the second or third person is 
the proper auxiliary used in expressing simple 
" futuritv. 



I shall 
You will 
He will 



I Auxiliari 
r simple f 



iaries used to express 
futurity. 



2. "He looks success ful" and not he looks 
successfully, is the correct form, for the ad- 
jective and not the adverb should be used af- 
ter verbs expressing existence, appearance, 
and the like. Look takes an adverb only wlien 
it expresses action : thus, he looks angrily at 
him (action). "He looks angry (no action, 
expressing appearance only). 

3. I ivould sometimes ex[^resses a desire, or 
willingness. Thus: *T would fain 'dissuade 
him" expresses a desire on the part of the 
speaker to dissuade the person spoken of, 
from his purpose. 

4. Shall in the second or tliird person ex- 
presses a promise, command or threat. Shall 
in this sentence expresses promise. 

5. Much used as an adverb and meaning 
z'er\\ is obsolete. 

6. '*If I be foiled,'' is the form of the sub- 
junctive mood, present tense. 

Rule. — Doubt or uncertainty is expressed 

by subjunctive mood : Thus, '*If I am foiled" 
(and I am) indicative mood. 'Tf I be foiled" 
(and I do not know zvliether I shall be or not) 

subjunctive mood. 

7. IVere is always used after the expression 
of a desire or wish : thus, **I zi'ould it zvere*' is 
equivalent to *T wish it were." See Correct 
English, issue of April, P. 85. 

8. "Prav Heaven I ^cdeceivxid in vou." This 
construction is elliptical : Thus, "Pray heaven 
(that) I (may) be deceive<l in you ** 

9. Haz'e is plural because the antecedent 
you to which the relative pronoun that refers 
is plural. Rule. — When the subject of a verb 
is a relative pronoun, the verb is either singu- 
lar or plural, according as the antecedent to 
vv^hich the relative pronoun refers, is singular 
or plural : Thus, "The book that zcas lost has 
been found. "The books that were lost haz'e 
been found." 

10. Should is properly used when it means 
ought. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 



Century Dictionary. 
Key to diacritical marks: 

Short sounds* 

e (eel) k (all) i (it) o (on) d (ask) 
3 (ale) 5 (old) e (end) u (us) e (err) 
a ( father ) 6 (food ) a (at) oo ( foot) 
I (isle) 
u (use) 

*The short sounds are indicated by the absence of 
marks. 



ar'bi-ter 
ba-ble' 



Arbiter 

Bas-bleu (French) 

( A blue stocking ) 

Basso-profondo bds'o-pro-fon'do 

Beau monde bom6nd' 

(The fashionable world) 

{bom 
or 
bum 

International agrees with Century. 

Webster gives CeQtury's second pronunci- 
ation only. 

Standard gives Century's first pronuncia- 
tion only. 

Butterine but'er-in 

Chef d'oeuvre (French) she-de-vr 

(A masterpiece) 
Clothes klothz (M as in //len) 

International gives Century's pronuncia- 
tion and Kloz. Webster agrees with Century, 
and indicates that Kloz is colloquial — Stand- 
ard agrees with Century. 
Coadjutant ko-aj'6-ta*nt 

International gives k5-ad'jut-tai'nt. 

Webster gives ko-ad-ju'ta*nt. 

Standard agrees with Century. 
Coadjutor ko-a-j6'to*r 

International gives ko-ad-ju'ter. 

Webster gives k5-ad-ju'to*r'. 

Standard agrees with Century. 
Codicil kod'i-sil 

(Supplement to a will) 
Dahlia da'lid* 

International and Webster give Century's 
pronunciation and dal'ya. 



Standard agrees with Century. 

Extant \ eks'ta*nt 

( eks-tant' 

International, Webster, and Standard give 
the accent on the first syllable. 

• adverb 

Extempore J *^J®^*^® eks-tem'pof-re 



and 
noun 



Extol 



eks-tor 



Grease (verb) 



r 

Greasy (adj. ) 

Hirsute 
(hairy) 



gres 

or 

grez 

{gres'i 
or 
grgz'i 

her'sut 

(*'e" as in *'err^') 
International and Standard agree with 
Century. Webstergives hir'sut(*'i" as in*'it"). 

{hom'atj 
or 
om'atj 

i-rev'o-tka*-bl 

i-rev'o-ka*-bli 

i-tarik 

zhar-de-nyar' ('*a" in 
"nyar" has the sound 
of «'a" in "fare"). 

por-tiar'("a"in*'tiar" 
has the sound of «'a" 
in «'fare"). 
Raison d'etre (French) ra-z6n'datr 
(Excuse for being) (nasalize *'n"). 



Homage 

Irrevocable (adj. ) 
Irrevocably ( adv. ) 
Italic 
Jardiniere 

(A vase of plants) 

Portiere 



Ration 



ra'sho*n 

or 
rash'on 

re-sher'sha 



ra-zujma' 



re-val'ye 
sometimes rev-e-le' 



Recherche (French) 
(Much sought after) 
R^sum^ (French) 
(A summing up) 
Reveille 
(Bugle call) 

International agrees with Century. 

Webster gives ref-val'ya. 

Standard gives rev-e-le/ and ref-varyef. 

*This Aonnd approaches that of **u*' in **nR** in easy utter 
ance. 

tThis Bonnd is slighted in rapid utterance. 

tFrench ''n" is produced by ^ivini^ the sound of ''oo*" in 
"food** with the tongue pressed ag-ainst the lower teeth. 
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JANUARY. 



Janus am I ; oldest of potentates ; 
Forward I look, and backward, and below 
I count, as god of avenues and gates, 
The years that througih my portals come and 
go. 

I block the roads, and drift the fields with 

snow ; 
I chase the wild tow\ from the frozen fen : 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of 

men. — Longfellow. 



SNOWBOUND. 

* * * 



And through the bare-boughed lilac tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed. 
The Turks' heads on the andirons glowed ; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle. 
Whispered the old rhyme: "Under the tree, 
When fire outdoors burns merrily, 
There Hhe witches are making tea." 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full ; the hill range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood. 
Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took . shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming ligiit. 
Which only seemed where'er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

Shut in from all the world without. 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost line back with tropic heat ; 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed. 



And ever, .when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter when it passed, 
The house dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head ; 
A couohant tiger's seemed to fall : 
And, for the winter's fireside meet, 
The cat's dark silhoutte on the wall 
Between the andirons straddling feet, 
A mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row. 
And close at hand the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 

What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how tflie north-wind raved ? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change — with hair as. gray 
As was my sire's that winter day, 
How strange it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love to stiM live on ! 
Ah, brother ! onlv I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 
The dear home faces wtiereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will. 
The voices of that hearth are still : 
Look where we may, the wide earth o'er 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn. 
We sit beneath tlheir orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed com ; 
We turn 'the pages that they read. 
Their written words we linger o'er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made. 

No step is on tlie conscious floor! 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just). 
That somehow, somewfiere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees ! 
Who hopeless lays his dead away. 
Nor looks to see the breaking day*' 
Across the mournful marbles play. 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away. 
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The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 

— Whittier. 



^s^- 






BRILLIANTS. 



Talk to women, talk to women as much as 
vou can. This is the best school. 

— D'ISRAELI. 

Nothing is so contemptible as that affecta- 
tion of wisdom, which some display by uni- 
versal incredulity. 

— Goldsmith. 

There was never a good war or a bad peace. 

— Franklin; 

Truth is so related and co-related that no de- 
partment of her realm is isolated. 

— Garfield. 

The secret of success is constancy to pur- 
pose. 

I do not like giving advice, because it is an 
unnecessary responsibility under any circum- 
stances. 

A profound thinker always suspects that he 

is superficial. 

— DTSRAELI. 

A man passes for what he is worth. 

— Emerson. 
The degree of estimation in which any pro- 
fession is held becomes the standard of tlie esti- 
mation in which the professors hold them- 
selves. 

— Burke. 

There are but three classes of men: the 
retrogade, the stationary, and the progressive. 

— Lavater. 

Man is an animal that cooks his victuals. 

— Burke. 

The race of life *has become intense; the 
runners are treading upon each other's heels. 
Woe be to him who stops to tie his shoe- 
strings ! 

— Carlyle 

A man who is not able to make a bow to his 

own conscience every morning is hardly in a 

condition to respectfully salute the world at 

any other time of the day. 

— Jerrold. 



One of our subscribers has sent us the fol- 
lowing lines, which will interest and amuse 
those who have been questioning the correct- 
ness of separating "to" the sign of the infini- 
tive, from its verb : as, to bravely die, to grad- 
ually fade awav, etc. See answer -to letter in 
regard to the **split" infinitive in the last (De- 
cember' issue of Correct English, Queries and 
Answers, p. 30. 

THE PLAINT OF THE INFINITIVE. 

"To be or to not be, that's the question" — 

Oh, my poor wretched life! 

To so suffer in strife 
With this cruel invasion of adverbs; 

To thus helpless be, 

And to painfully see 
Such havoc and slaughter of sad verbs. 

If the other modes fain 

Would discredit my pain. 
Let them trv to once bear it and see: 

And when their ribs crack 

On this merciless rack, 
Thev will com then miserate me. 

I am con fuUv tent 

That my life should be spent 
For what I was in plainly vented; 

But am op strongly posed 

To be bull alwavs dozed 
And so tor adverbially mented! 

— Soule. 



IN LIGHTER VEIN. 



God smiled when he put humor into the hu- 
man disposition and said '*That is God!" 

— Beech ER. 

A STUDY IN DIALECT FROM "jOSIAH 
ALLAN'S WIFE. 

After dinner the Widder Doodle went up 
stairs and laid down for a nap, as she makes 
the practice of doin' every day: and glad 
enough was I to see her go. And after she 
had laid down and our ears had got rested off, 
and I got the work all done up, and Tirzah 
Ann and me had sot down to our sewin* — she 
was doin' some fine sewin' and I laid to and 
helped her — as we sot there all alone by our- 
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selves she began on me, and her face length- 
ened down a considerable number of inches 
longer than I had ever seen it as she went on : 

She was afraid Whitfield didn't think so 
much of her as he used to ; he didn't act a mite 
as he used to when he was a courtin* of her. 
Didn't kiss her so much in a week now, as he 
used to one Sunday night. Didn't set and look 
at her for hours and ihours at a time, as he did 
then. Didn't seem to be half as 'fraid of her 
wings spreadin' out, and takin' her up to 
heaven. Didn't seem to be a bit afraid of her 
goin' up bodily. Didn't call her "seraph" any 
more, or "blessed old honey-cake," or "heav- 
enly sweetness," or "angel-pie." About all he 
called her now l)esides Tirzah Ann was "mv 
dear." 

I see in a minute the cause of the extra de- 
prested look onto her face that day ; I see in a 
minute "where the shoe pinched," as the poet 
says. And I see here was a chance for me to 
do good: and I spoke up real earnest like, but 
considerably calm, and says I : 

"Tirzah Ann, that is a first rate word, and 
your husband, Whitfield Minkley. hits the 
nails on the head every time he says it. 'Dear!' 
that is jest what you are to him, and when he 
puts the *my' onto it that tells the 'hull story ; 
you are dear, and you are hisen, that is the 
hull on't." Says L in a real solemn and almost 
camp-meetin' tone, "Tirzah Ann you are a 
sailin' by that rock now that the happiness of 
a great many hearts founder on, that a great 
many life boats are wrecked on." Says I, 
"Lots of happy young hearts have sailed smil- 
in' out of the harbor of single blessedness, hit 
ag'inst that rock and gone down ; don't you be 
one of 'em," says I ; "don't make a shipwreck 
of the happiness of T. A. Minkley, late Allen ; 
histe up the sail of common sense and go 
round the rock with flyin' colors, and," says I 
in agitated tones, "I'll help you. Til put my 
shoulder blades to the wheel." And I con- 
tinued in almost tremplin' tones — as I trim- 
med oflF the edge of the linen cambric, and 
went to overcastin' of it : 

"I never could bear to see anybody want to 



set down and stand up at the same time," says 
1 ; "it always looked so unreasonable to me. 
And," says I, "Tirzah Ann, you are in the 
same place; you want to be courted, and you 
want to be married at the same time ; you want 
a ihusband and you want a bo out of the same 
man, simultaneous, as it were." 

Says I : "Truly we can't 'have everything we 
want at one time. There is a time for apple 
trees to blow out, rosy color-sweet with honey 
bees a humin' round 'em ; and there is a time 
for the ripe fruit, and apple sass. We can't 
have good sleighin' in hot weather, er can't be 
drawed out to a peach tree to eat ripe peaches 
on a hand sled. Slidin' down hill is fun, but 
you can't slide down hill over sweet clover 
blows, for clover and snow don't blow out at 
the same time. And you can't have peace, and 
rest, and quiet of mind, at the same time with 
delerious enjoyment, and highlarious mirth. 

"There is as many kinds of happiness as 
'there is stars in the heavens,' and no two stars 
are alike; they all diflfer from each other, in 
their particular kind of glory, 

"Now courtin' is considerable fun, sunthin' 
on the plan of catchin' a bird, kind o' resky 
and uncert'in but excitin' like, and consider- 
able happyfyin'. To set down after a good 
supper, contented and quiet, by a bright fire- 
side with your knittin' work, and your affec- 
tionate pardner fast asleep and snorin' in the 
arm chair opposite, is another kind of happi- 
ness, nothin' delerious nor highlarious about 
it, but considerable comfortin' and consolin' 
after all. Now you have got a good affection- 
ate husband, Tirzah Ann, a man that will look 
out for your comfort, do well by you, and be a 
good provider ; and you mustn't exi>ect him to 
the lover; I mean, y ou musn't expect him to 
go through with all the performances he used 
to when he was tryin' to get you ; why it is as 
unreasonable as anything in the world can be 
unreasonable. 

"Now," says I, "there's your pa and me, 
Tirzah Ami ; we have lived together in the 
neighborhood of twenty years, and we are at- 
tached to each other with a firm and cast-iron 
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affection, our love for each towers up like a 
pillow. But if that man should go to talkin' 
to me as he used to when he came a courtin' 
.me rd shet 'him up in the smoke house, for 1 
should be afraid of him. Til be hanged if 1 
shouldn't ; I should think he was a luny. 

"I s'pose he thought it was necessary to go 
through with all them mysterious, curious 
performances — talkin' strange, praisin* me up 
to the skies, runnin' other wimmen down to 
the lowest notch, jealous of likely men, actin' 
wild, spooney ; eyein' me all the time as close 
as if he was a cat, and I was a rat hole ; writin' 
the curiousest letters to me, threatenin' to kill 
himself if I wouldn't have him, and jumpin' 
up as if he would jump out of his skin if I 
went to wait on myself any, pick up a ball of 
yarn, or open a door or anything. I s'pose he 
thought he had got to go through all this, or 
else it wouldn't be courtin*. But good land! 
he couldn't keep it up; I hadn't no idee he 
could, he couldn't get no rest nor I nuther. 
It wore on me, he used to talk so dretful 
curious to me, so 'fraid I'd get killed or wait 
on myself a little or sunthin* ; and eat ! why I 
s'pose he eat next to nothin', till I promised 
to have him. Why! when we got engaged he 
wasn't much mor'n skin and bones. But good 
land! he eats enough now to make it up; we 
hadn't been married a month before he'd eat 
everything that was put before him, and in- 
stead of settin' down and talkin' strange at 
me, or jumpin' up, as if he was shot, to open 
the door — so 'fraid that I would strain mvself 
openin' a door — why, he would set and whit- 
tle and let me wait on myself jest as natural 
— let me sprain my back a reachin' for things 
at the table, or bring in wood, or anything. 
Or he would drop to sleep in his chair, and 
sleep most of the hull evenin', he leit so con- 
tented and happy in his mind.'' 

I see I was a imprcssin' Tirzah Ann the 
way I wanted to — and it made me feel so 
neat, that I went to allegorin'. as I make a 
practice 'of doin' real often when I get elo- 
quent; suthin' in the Bunyan style, only not 
so long. It is a dretful impressive way of 
talkin'. 



Says I, **S'posen a man was a racin' to 
catch a boat, that was liable to start off without 
him. How he would swing his arms and can- 
ter, and how the sweat would pour off en his 
eyebrows, so dretful afraid he wouldn't get 
there in time to embark. But after he had 
catched it and sot down as easv as he could 
be, sailin' along comfortable and happy to- 
wards the place he wants to go to; how sim- 
ple it would be in him, if he should keep up 
his performances. Do )'Ou s'pose he is any 
more indifferent . about the journey he has 
undertook because he haint a swingin' his 
arms, and canterin'? No! the time for that 
was when he was a catchin' the boat, 'fraid 
he shouldn't git it in time. That was the time 
for racin', that was the time for lookin' wild, 
that was the time for sweat. And when he 
had catched it that was the time for quiet and 
happiness. 

**When Whitfield Minkley was a tryin' to 
git you, anxious, 'fraid he shouldn't, jealous 
of Shakespeare Bobbet, and etcetery, — that 
was the time for exertion, that was the time 
for strange talk, spoony, wild, spiritual run- 
nin' and swingin' of the arms, sentimental 
canterin' and sweat. Now he has got you, he 
is jest as comfortable and happy as the man 
on the boat, and what under the sun is the 
use of his swingin' his arms and hollerin'. 

**There you two are, in your boat a sailin' 
down the river of life, and don't you go to 
upsettin' it and your happiness, by insistin' 
on makin' him go through with all the per- 
formances he did when he was tryin' to catch 
vou. It is unreasonable." 

I never see any one's mean change much 
more in same length of time than Tirzah Ann's 
mean did, while I was a allergorin'. Her face 
seemed to look a number of inches shorter 
than it did when I begun. 

Pretty soon Whitfield come, and he and Tir- 
zah Ann stayed and eat supper, and we should 
have got along first rate, only there was a 
nutcakc — a long slim one with two legs — 
that put the Widder in mind of Doodle; it 
happened to be put on her plate, and she 
cried one hour and a half bv the clock. 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS. 



CONCERNING THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN^ 
ACCORDING TO THE SO-CALLED ROMAN 

METHOD. 

In the total absence of direct' contemporary 
testimony, it is impossible positively to ascer- 
tain the pronunciation of the Latin language 
in tlie early stages of its development. To ar- 
rive at a plausible result, it is necessary to re- 
sort to the analogy of other languages, and to 
inference from the continual process of change 
tending invariably towards evolving better 
adaptness to the organs of speech, fluency, and 
euphony. In some of the hiodern grammars 
and text books of American authorship, three 
methods of pronunciation are mentioned — ^the 
English, the Continental, and • the so-called 
Roman, the latter of which has of late been 
adopted here. As far as, according to this 
method, the sounding of the vowels is con- 
cerned, there is no doubt as to its correctness ; 
not so in regard to the sounding of some of 
the so-called dipthongs to be mentioned here- 
after. 

As for consonants, this method assumes 
that the consonant c be pronounced hard like 
k, before all vowels and diphthongs alike. The 
originators of this assumption assert that this 
pronunciation had entered the Latin from the 
Greek language in consequence of the former 
having received its alphabet from the latter, 
but these arguments are untenable. 

The ancient italic alphabet, for all we know, 
rather appears to have been derived directly 
from the Phoenicians who communicated the 
art of writing to all the nations on the Medi- 
terranean. The characters of the italic resem- 
ble those of the Phoenician alpliabet as much 
as those of the ancient Greek, which Cadmus 
is said to have introduced among the Greeks ; 
for in all three, k occupies nearly the same 
position, in the center ; in the italic the third 
letter is distinctly c in -shape, and consequent- 
ly not identical with k. The Latin, although 
about 800 years behind the Greek in reaching 
its classical period, has undoubtedly been 
formed in a similar manner, and spoken as a 



well established language, many hundred 
years before the Greeks commenced founding 
colonies on the coast of Southeastern Italy. 
Analogous to the formation of other lan- 
guages, the Latin has undoubtedly formed on 
a like basis and distributed its elements evenly 
and proportionately without allowing espe- 
cially, and consonant, any undue preponder- 
ance suoh as c holds according to this method. 
That c is hard before the vowels a\ o u, an, 
before a consonant, and at the end of a word, 
is undoubted; and, of c*s in such position, 
there are at least as many found in the Latin 
as there are k's occuring in the Greek. But 
before those vowels which require a wide 
opening of the mouth the k sound forces a 
still wider opening, and thus was found to be 
absolutely obngxious. Therefore, in this po- 
sition c changed from the -sound of k into that 
of a sharp sibilant which could not otherwise 
be supplied, because c in the root of many 
words, even if hard there, had to be retained 
in the declension and conjugation, the only 
other sibilant s being unavailable — being soft 
— and c serving only Greek words. 

Just consider the hundreds of verbs with 
the infinitive of care, cere, cire, sci with 
their compounds and derivatives, besides the 
many other words containing these vowels af- 
ter c, and give it the sound of k. You will find 
that tlie k sounds in the Latin would more 
than double the Kappa's occuring in the Greek 
or any other tongue. To illustrate: Conju- 
gate the verb facie witli twenty compounds 
through all tlieir tenses and moods, active and 
passive, and you have about two thousand 
words with this k; go through the same pro- 
cess with all the other verbs mentioned, and 
you find ten thousand words with the same k 
already on hand, and each of which represents 
a sibilant that the language has been deprived 
of. 

There is absolutely no language in existence 
in which such an amazing accumulation of one 
consonant is noted, nor would or could any 
language form and develop with such a pleth- 
ora of one consonant. 
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Therefore, in the absence of any proof to 
the contrary, and of any plausible grounds for 
assuming such, it must be considered as a fact 
that c was prevalent as a sibilant before e, i, 
etc., in tile original element and formed part 
of its idiom long before the Greek gained 
ground in Italy. In order that this may lie 
accepted it must be remembered that no lan- 
language, and even no dialect of the same lan- 
guage assumes from another any pronuncia- 
tion which is foreign to it originally, sO' f . i, 
the different dialects of the Greek never gave 
up their respective i>eculiari'ties ; the Anglo- 
Saxon shunning the High German guttural 
and palatal sounds of c/i and g, and changing 
the same to suit their own vernacular f, i, 
Licht, Icicht, in light, zcaclicn in wake, Icgen 
in lay, etc.. likewise the Latin w'ould not have 
allow^ed the hard sound of k to take the place 
of the sibilant, much better adapted for a lim- 
pid pronunciation. That k was retained in 
the alphal)et at all, although practically use- 
less, seems to have been more accidental than 
otherwise. That great Roman linguist Quin- 
tiianus, warns against the use of it, saying: 
K quidem in nullis 
verbis utendum peeto, 
undoubtedly because he was aware of the de- 
fomiing influence upon his noble language 
when used in an improper place. That the 
pronunciation of c as a sibilant before r, /, 
etc.. was firmly established at the Angustean 
period, there is ample irrefutable evidence. 

The Italian, Spanish, French, and other 
languages, began their modern formation dur- 
ing this very same period. Multitudes of 
Romans from the over-crowded cities of Italy 
emigrated to the conquered territories and 
settled there, also manv Roman soldiers re- 
mained there after pacification. In all these 
languages there is not the slig4itest indication 
of the indiscriminate use of the k sound for 
the letter c. Would then the Roman settlers 
in those countries have taken along from 
home the Latin vocabulary and letters, and 
left their proper pronunciation behind? 

The Italian language, the first offspring of 



the Latin, emphasizes even this sibilant c by 
using a tsh instead of it and pronounce civita, 
tshivita; the Spanish uses the sound of ds and 
pronounce ciudad, dsiudad; the French uses 
the double s, for cite, ssite; and last, but not 
least, the Roman Church formed its service 
during the very first century B. C. when Latin 
had reached it.s highest perfection, and has re- 
tained the same, and of course its pronuncia- 
tion also, absolutely intact from the foreign k. 
The same is to l^e said of the Greek Church as 
far as it uses the Latin language in its ser- 
vice, and of all the Romanic dialects in differ- 
ent parts of Europe. 

To demonstrate the unseemly effect that the 
application of this hoard of,^ sounds does 
exert upon the Latin language — otherwise the 
most elegant ever spoken — read a few sen- 
tences and quotations in which the hard sound 
of c is improperly used instead of the sibilant. 

X. B. In place of this c the letter k is in- 
scribed in the following: 

Lukius Skipio et Dekins Kae- 
Kilius Kinkinati Kensozis 
amiki sokiique M. T. Kikeronen 
kirkiter dekem habere kicatrikes 
in Kervike fakieque 
dikere perkepti sunt. 

Just fancy that most eloquent orator M. T. 
C. pleading in the forum : 

Ut viri fortes acriobas sup 

plikiis kivem peniikiosum 

quam akerbissimum hostem coerkerent. 

Skelere et audakia fakititatis et 

patienticr radikibus. 

Or hear Virgil scan: 

Keu ksetera nusquam 
Limen erat Kaekaequefores 
et pervius usus, etc. 

Hark iliow the venerable Cato urges upon 
the Senate his motion : 

Kseterum kenseo Carthaginem esse delendam. 

Think of St. Augustine chanting from the 
altar : 

Ecke pan is ! Ecke homo qui ! 
crukifixus est pro nobis 
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Parke, parke nobis dulkis 
Virgo grakilis! 

It should even insult the English ear to hear 
every c in the English language pronounced 
like ky and your boy exclaim : "Look, there 
are kinders in the kentre of the kirkus ;" for 
the Britons i>artook largely of the linguistic 
bounty that the Romans spread before them 
in their own country, for more than three hun- 
dred years; thus the Anglo-Saxons found it 
and mixed it with their own, and the French 
dialect of the Normans onlv coincided with it. 

This same k pronouncing fad was many 
years ago, by some over-ambitious eccentric, 
sprung upon the philological guild, but never 
could take root against the unanimous con- 
demnation of all the most learned linguists 
the world over. Even the students rose up in 
derision and made the freshmen in their recep- 
tion song to die question : 

How is tJie Herr Rector? sing in answer: 

He reads the Kikero, 

He reads the Kikero 

He reads the leathern Kikero va va Kikero 

He reads the Kikero. 

So much for this monstrosity inflicted upon 
that language. 

Another protest against the modern inter- 
pretation of til is Roman method concerns 
mainly the pronunciation of the falsely so- 
called diphthongs (c ando*. It is the cc which 
is principally of interest on account of its fre- 
•qiient occurrence in the first declension and 
elsewhere, especially in the prepositions prae 
and prseter. The patrons of this modern meth- 
od assert tliat the Latin cc coi^responds to, and 
is pronounced like, the Greek ai, in kai, that 
means like the English i in kite. This sound 
of / is ab solutely foreign to the Roman 
tongue ; although called a vowel, it is distinct- 
ly a diphthong, being composed of two vow- 
els: it opens with a clear a, as in far, and 
closes with a distinct /, short, as in mint. If 
the Roman method fix the sound of r to r in 
■end, and of * as in km it is perfectly plain that 
<c is not to be pronounced as in kite, but must 
carry a different sound ; one nearer to a in far; 



this sound is that of a in mad, bad; it stands in 
the same relation to the open a as the German 
Umlaut cp to the Germane — wand, wcende- 
just as (T stands to o like the German ce stands 
to o — ion, t ne; the sound of both being con- 
tinuous and unmixed with that of any other 
vowel. Neither are diphthongs, although 
formerly composed of two vowels. If the 
Latins intended to pronounce cc like the Gredc 
flz. thev naturally would have added the i to 
the a instead of the e, and inflected ala alai, 
rana, ranai, instead of ^\(£,ran . No zvonder 
the Latins prefer the a: to the ai, for they had 
to open their mouths only half as wide for the 
former as for the latter. 

Another incontestible proof for the pronun- 
ciation of (c, as indicated, is furnished by a 
numl^er of words which are spelled by classic 
authors either way with ce and a* with a and 
e f. i., coeltim, ea:lum, proelum, praelium, caet, 
caeteri, caetera^, caet era, the ssune with e,heres, 
haeres, caestrum, cestrum, paene,pene,caelebs, 
coelebs, capraea, capreoliis, etc., which shows 
conclusively that the sounds of oe, ae and e 
center in the sound of e, more or less open, ac- 
cording to the dialect of the speaker or writer, 
ae like a in mad and oe like e in mercy, and 
that the broad sound of i. kite, belongs neither 
to cc nor to a:. A sliort illustration may show 
the disfiguring of the language by the sound- 
ing of (c like the Greek ai. 

Praitores, Qaaistores, Aidiles, 

et Kaiterai personai 

altai in offikio praistantes 

erant Kives, etc. 
It seems indeed riskv to assume that Law- 
yer Sallust pleads on one side : Et ceteri — 

neteri — testes and his opponent Tul- 

lius' reply on the other: Led kaiterai partes. 
Under a' thorough knowle<lge of the lan- 
guage and of the elementary rules of phonet- 
ics the adoption of such a pronunciation as 
controverted could not be thought of. 

Of minor importance is the question con- 
cerning // followed by a vowel. That this 
combination is to be articulated by a sibilant is 
shown /. z. in the word sentio, sentire, which 
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would form the perfect senti, if it had not to 
retain the sibilant in the present, and there- 
fore form the praeterit sensi sensum, percutio, 
percussi, and others. Also, living languages 
and modern Latin dialects pronounce the /* 
followed by a, e, o, like ti or dsL 

Likewise is the question whether c before c, 
i, etc., is <to be pronounced ts, ds or ss hardly 
of any relevance; the language will not suffer 
by either pronunciation. 

For the herein stated reasons it must neces- 
sarily appear that the pronunciation of Latin 
according to this perversion of. a true Roman 
method, is not that which prevailed at the time 
of Cicero. If our teaoher of Latin will not ac- 
commodate himself to the corrections indicat- 
ed, let him by all means return to the good old 
EngHsh method which, with all its shortcom- 
ings, is still preferable to that spurious Roman 
method now rampant, which degrades the 
poor Latin to be the Kakistophonic language 
of the globe. It is to be regretted that the ex- 
cellent methods of Bullion and some of his 
co-laborers had to give way to an innovation 
not only uncalled for but, as in the above re- 
vealed facts, incorrect and contradictory with- 
in itself. 

— R. E. HiCKETHlER. 

Oakland. Cal. 



THE SCIENCE OIF^ VOCAL CULTURE. 

Lamperti worked on the principle that 
breath was not alone the foundation for cor- 
rect singing; but that all wrong singing was 
the result of incorrect respiration. If this is 
true (and the more one studies the subject the 
more one is convinced of the truth of that 
great Maestro's deduction) then truly does 
singing l>ecomc a science, and must be studied 
from a psychological basis. 

As previously stated, a knowledge of the 
anatomy of the lar}'nx, while not being posi- 
tively essential, is, nevertheless, to be recom- 
mended, since many serious difficulties are fre- 
quently avoided by understanding something 
of the muscular construction of the instru- 
ment. For example, it would be well for all 



students to understand that the practice of 
drawing together the vocal bands and then 
suddenly forcing them apart with a strong 
puff of air in the exercise known as the coup 
de glotte, or stroke of the glottis,, is most de- 
structive to the vocal bands themselves, and 
if persisted in will assuredly conduce to nod- 
ules on these delicate membranes and to grad- 
ual deterioration of quality and ultimate loss 
of voice. 

Likewise, when the tongue rises rigidly 
with each succeeding higher note, that it is di- 
rectly attributable to a forcing up of the lar- 
ynx and a corresponding contraction of throat 
space. 

Probably no error is more disastrous in its 
results than this last mentioned. The so-called 
chest voice is never found, but in its place is 
that deceptive throat tone, which, in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred, masquerades as 
chest, but which is always revealed in the un- 
even transition from it to the medium register. 

We read much of the "scientific" method of 
voice culture; that method which would have 
the student fix his mind upon the larynx and 
its workings — the tongue and its idiosyncra- 
cies, the hard palate, the soft palate, the teeth, 
nasal cavities and the resonating capacities of 
all these. Why not work similarily with the 
violin, and before drawing the bow calculate 
into just what corner of the instrument you 
are going to throw that tone, that it may set 
into vibration the greatest number of parti- 
cles ; always remembering that each and every 
tone has its own individual "placement" 
wherein lies its greatest resonating force. In 
singing there should be no "register" effort, 
no "focusing" effort, — no "effort" of any 
kind, save always the effort one is bound to 
make in restraining the outrush of breath. 

So far should singing be removed from all 
effort, that in the emission of the highest, or 
even the most brilliant tone of the voice, the 
throat should be as absolutely unconscious as 
at the instant before drinking. 

Vibratory sensation is a result of true tone 
production. We are told that the chest voice 
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is so called because, when correctly produced, 
the vibration is greatest in the upper chest. 
The pupil is told this and immediately en- 
deavors to force a tone into that much abused 
resonater, oblivious of the fact that the more 
he tries, the farther he is from the coveted 
'placement," and further effort only succeeds 
in exercising still more those persistent throat 
muscles, dragging* down his larynx. 

Let the pupil take a deep inspiration in the 
manner described in the preceding chapter ; 
then, having taken the breath, let him hold it 
for an instant until he has the sensation of 
having locked it in, as it were. Now, with 
tlie jaws slightly apart, the throat free and 
very open, the tongue lying dead as it were in 
the floor of the mouth, let him vocalize an ah, 
which must not interfere, even at the instant 
of attaque, with the unconscious condition re- 
ferred to. If these rules are strictly observed 
the sensation will be that of an unbroken col- 
umn of tone from diaphragm to the lips, and if 
the tone be the mi<kile "C" the vibration will 
be felt strongest in the chest. If "G" on the 
second line — in the mouth and at the teeth 
in front. If "E" on the fourth space (wom- 
an's voice) at the back of the head, gradually 
ascending towards the summit as the pitch is 
raised. 

These resultant vibrations may only be rec- 
ognized when the voice floats upon the breath, 
and the throat and jaw remain in unconscious 
ease. While dealing with this suljject of free- 
dom of the vocal organ, it may be well to 
speak of the vowel sounds best adapted to vo- 
calization. Of these 'V — ^the Italian a — is 
certainly productive of the best results for the 
reason that a is the onlv sound which is en- 
tirely unobstructed. It is the sigh vocalized. 
The tongue remains at rest in the floor of the 
mouth, the lips unconstrained as at the mo- 
ment before speaking and the breath is al- 
lowed to flow in one unbroken column from 
diaphragm to lips. The a will be found to be 
of still greater benefit when prefixed by the 
lingual "1." In pronouncing the syllable ''La" 
the action of the tongue must in no wise inter- 



fere with the freedom of the larynx. It is pos- 
sible to make the "1" stroke without in any 
wise interfering wit?h the relaxed and open 
throat, and with entire absence of rigidity in 
the tongue muscle. 

When all the above conditions are carefully 
observed it would be well for the student to 
fix his mind upon the breath, first testing it, as 
it were with a softly breathed "ah" before at- 
tempting to vocalize. He is cautioned to bear 
in mind that if his thought is permitted to 
dwell upon the tone or any part of the vocal 
apparatus except his breath, his control is im- 
mediately gone and he must begin all over 
again. When studying breath **etefnal vig- 
ilance" is the price of success. 

— Mrs. Stacev Williams. 



THE RISE AND QROWTM OP WEALTH. 



By E. Benjamin Andrews, LL.D. 
CHAPTER III. 

HOW THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF MANKIND HAS 

• * 

GROWN UP. 

Everyone can remember very many changes 
in the wealth-making habits and conditions 
of the people among whom he has lived. We 
have seen in our day various forms of business 
which were unities ten or fifteen vears since 
broken up into several each, and we have seen 
the reverse process gone through in a greater 
number of cases, a hundred or a thousand sep- 
arate firms gathered into a monster corpora- 
tion or a trust. Many readers can recall the 
time wihen there were no, or a few, traveling 
salesmen, though Plutarch cites Demosthenes 
to the effect that there were such at Athens. 
The trust is lessening again the numbers of 
traveling men. The telephone has shaken the 
oH economic course of things, as did the rail- 
way and the telegraph each in its day. In the 
vicinities of cities it has rendered less neces- 
sary large retail stocks of goods and has thus, 
perhaps, contributed to the fall of prices in re- 
cent years. 

Did you ever think why the "India wharf" 
of Boston was so named or notice that few if 
any ships from India touch it now ? The China 
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trade, the India trade in their old form as 
carried on by great houses like 01yphant*s in 
London and A. A. Low & Brothers, of New 
York, are things of the past. Steamships, 
ocean cables, Pacific railways and the Suez 
canal have destroyed them. The state of those 
distant markets is reported in Chicago, New 
York and other great commercial centers 
daily, if not hourly, and an American firm, to 
trade thither, no longer needs a special estab- 
lishment there, its own ships or a vast capital, 
all of which Messrs. Low and the other India 
merchants of their day found indispensable. 

More differences than many suspect prevail 
in modes of business between somewhat con- 
tiguous sections at the same time. In New- 
England and New York the bulk of the retail 
trade is for cash, and credit when allowed and 
accepted, runs three months. It is said that 
in Louisiana not more than 15 per cent, of the 
business, wholesale or retail, is for cash, and 
that credit averages to run a year. 

Time naturally effects as great differences 
as space. The occasion of these need not be 
inventions or tlie slow onward movement of 
general civilization. Sometimes it is a great 
personality. Alexander Hamilton, as Web- 
ster remarked, raised the public credit of the 
United States from the dead. Bismarck not 
only created the German empire ; he created a 
great foreign commerce for it. Colbert did the 
same for France. It was an epoch in the his- 
tory of Rome and of the world when Emperor 
Justinian, the first in all antiquity, to busy 
himself with economic matters, introduced silk 
culture into Europe frorri China. To him also 
Europe owes a great tiiought usually sup- 
posed to have come up first in the crusades, 
that, namely, of the value of trade with Asia : 
for it was a favorite element of his policy not 
only to protect commerce in general, l)ut, by 
negotiation with A])yssinia and Sogdiana, to 
open up for it the Red sea route to the east, in- 
dependent of Persia. Ev^en he was not the 
first to see the value of that route. Pharaoh 
Necho II, who ruled Eg>'pt from 610 to 594 
B. C, caused Phoenician sailors to sail all the 



way around Africa and actually began con- 
structing a canal from the Nile to the Red 
sea. 

By what methods the Eg>'ptian people got 
their living the hieroglyphics reveal full well. 
Though no engineer can tell us just how the 
pyramids were put up, of course such vast 
expenditures of labor and capital presuppose 
the existence of much wealth and of organized 
society. According to Herodotus it took 
100.000 tmeri ten years simply to construct the 
causeway by which the stone for the Qieops 
pyramid was transported from the quarries to 
the Nile lx)ats. The labor was doubtless slave 
labor, but the -slaves had to be fed. Moreover, 
as we shall see, slavery does not arise till a 
considerable degree of civilization has been 
reached. The Cheops pyramid has a base 
length of 746 feet : its height is 450 feet. For 
the Chafren pyramid these dimensions are, re- 
spectively, 6go^ and 447 J^. Both piles must 
originally have been much larger. 

Tablets from King Snefrou's time, not later 
than 2800 B. C. and probably much earlier, 
show us art wonderfully advanced and civ- 
ilization in general completely organized, with 
a pdiysiognomy thoroughly its own and marks 
of a long past. Drawing, sculpture and archi- 
tecture already in some features approached 
final perfection. Under dynasty XII the prac- 
tical arts and sciences were in splendid bloom. 
Men weaved, made pottery, blew glass and 
worked gold. 

Of the industrial affairs of Nineveh and 
l>abylon the bricks of these ruined capitals 
give even a fuller account. Like Eg>'pt, 
Babylonia had an elaborate system of irriga- 
tion canals. Weaving, iron working and most 
of the other forms of skilled labor were com- 
mon. Commerce thrived. Babylon was a city 
of merchants. Phoenician sails whitened the 
Persian gulf, the Red sea, the Mediterranean, 
and even the Atlantic coasts of Africa and 
Europe. Tin from Cornwall and the Scilly is- 
lands was exchanged for the gold of Ophir 
and the silks of India. Immense caravans for 
inland commerce connected the Mediterranean 
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with the Euphrates and Tigris and these with 
the Indus and with China. All along tlie 
route between China and northern Persia and 
westward south of the Caspian and Black 
seas, even far irrto Europe, have been found 
antique specimens of jadestone, which must 
have come in prehistoric times from China or 
Burmali, wliere are the only mines of this 
stone in the world. The old Persians were tlie 
first to use a postal system. They also tele- 
graphed by signs, and had topographical maps 
and splendid roads with sign posts and way- 
side inns. The oldest bridge of which we have 
any knowledge spanned the Euphrates at 
Babvlon. 

From the Emperor Diocletian's edict of A. 
D. 30 T. setting the maximum prices to be ac- 
cepted for wine, oil, salt honey, meat, 
clothing, fish, vegetables, fruit, wages, 
schoolmasters' and advocates' fees, boots and 
shoes, harness, timber, and nearly every other 
article or service trafficked in at that age of 
the w^orld one learns witii very satisfactory 
fullness what human industrv meant at the 
opening of the fourth century of our era. We 
have no historv of the mound builders, whose 
massive and curious works confront us in so 
many parts of the United States. But that 
mysterious people must have had a history. 

Bv the aid of historical notices like the 
above, scholars are enabled to make out with 
a good degree of accuracy the course which 
mankind's wealth-making life has followed. 
Tiie face and to a greater or less extent the 
lieart of every jx^ople's economic life have l)een 
changed from <lecade to decade and from year 
to year. Only the isolated changes named are 
almost insignificant compared with many 
which history presents. These silent economic 
revolutions, greater or smaller, have always 
been going on. The economic state of aflfairs 
around us todav bears verv little resemblance 
to 'that of remote time. It is the growtili of 
ages, the product of indefinitely long historical 
evolution, now direct and rapid, again cur- 
vilinear and slow, sometimes for vears even 
retrograde. 



About the economic circumstances of prim- 
ev^al man or 'his condition in any respect we 
know or can know but little. What informa- 
tion we do gather goes to indicate that he was 
low down, with habits of life not unlike those 
of the brutes. He was the slave of nature, liv- 
ing literally from hand to mouth. Ritter beau- 
tifullv names animals man's older brothers. 
Their life was at first his also. Mining and in- 
cipient manufacturing, village life and rude 
government may have antedated man's moral 
life, so belonging to man's natural history, not 
to history as usually and properly understood. 
Races are still present on earth that have not 
by any means bidden farewell to that half- 
brute estate, while others, once equally rude, 
have achieved enormous advance. 

As a rule, which has few if any exceptions, 
this progress comprises *terraces. so to speak, 
which we may specify as the hunting and 
fishing stage, the pastoral or nomadic stage, 
the agricultural stage, the manufacturing and 
commercial stage, the credit and industrial 
liberty stage arki the stage of '^lassed indus- 
tries and central control. 

These steps in the upward march are not al- 
ways clearly defined, nor can we at every turn 
point out stringent laws determining their or- 
der. While the fishing and hunting industry 
seems everywhere to have characterized prim- 
itive economics, some tribes, like tilie Ameri- 
can Indians, apparently passed from these 
occupations directly to agriculture, witliout 
ever having borne the i>astoral character. We 
also find men of the old stone age, who were 
hunters and fishers, graduating into the cul- 
ture of the new stone age, which was agricul- 
tural, with no nomadic interim. Again, hunt- 
ers in transition out of that manner of life, not 
infrequently domesticate animals, or till the 
land a little, or both. These just enumerated 
are. however, the great economic types, and 
they may Ix; witnessed today in diflFerent por- 
tions of the earth, in spite of the fact that con- 
tact with civilization has nearlv evervwhere 
modified each of these more or less. 
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PITCH. 

III. 

In the preceding paper I dwelt upon the 
pictorial aspect of the poise of the body, upon 
the appeal which it makes to Hie eye. But a 
good bearing is essential for other reasons 
than grace of line and rhydim of movement ; 
it is necessary for tone production. As voice 
and action are equally important sub-divisions 
of the art of expression, and as neither can be 
exhausted separately it may be more profitable 
to consider them together, passing now from 
our consideration of bodily poise to that of vo- 
cal poise, or in other words, pitch. 

In the development of the voice, pitch is 
manifestly the starting point. The old school 
teacher used to begin with breathing exercises, 
many lessons being devoted to breathing lie- 
fore the voice was used at all. But better re- 
sults are obtained by beginning with pitch, 
and introducing the breathing exercises as 
they are needed for the proper production of 
tone. In this way the student gets continual- 
ly as he goes along practical demonstrations 
of the necessity of breathing properly, and 
does not receive them in a mass, like a dose of 
medicine before a meal. The voice then rests 
upon pitch, as die body on its base : and as few 
persons habitually stand upon a broad enough 
base, so few voices have a broad enough range 
of pitch. The teacher shouki endeavor to in- 
crease this range, so that the voice may have 
room for the expression of all emotions ; but 
he should work always from the standpoint 
of the individual voice. Of old there was such 
a thing as the pitch: the teacher erected a 
standard and required his pupils to conform 
to it, regardless of physiological and tempera- 
mental limitations. Registration also was a 
word much in use, and the throe registers, as 
they were called, the up|x?r, middle and lower 
had very exact and well defined boundaries. 
In my student days I used to feel a dividing 
line as hsfrd as an iron Ixir between these reg- 
isters, and something of a leap was required 
to pass from one to another. Now the rules 
of the art are more plastic and its terms less 



exacting. The effect is not to confine the voice 
but to free it. In the freeing of the voice 
many false influences have to be combated, 
not the least of which is the prejudice in favor 
of what is called a natural voice. The trained 
artist knows that '^naturar* is a much abused 
word, and that many qualities pass for nat- 
ural which are merely acquired eccentricities. 
He recognizes and differentiates in tone pro- 
duction as in other branches of this art, the 
natural, the habitual and the normal. Each 
of us is born, let us say. with his natural 
voice; years of environment, perhaps uncul- 
tivated, and of education, perhaps careless, 
give him an habitual voice in which there may 
be neither nature nor art, but which his 
friends tlioughtlessly call natural. From this 
point assiduous training and study may be 
necessarv to correct bad habits and restore the 
natural voice so that it may be normally de- 
veloped. By the nonnal voice I mean the nat- 
ural, developed artistically to its greatest pos- 
sibility, to complete purity of tone in a broad 
range of pitch. 

In the study of pitch, the first difficulty is 
the very common lack of ear. Most persons 
have had at least a rudimentary training in 
music, so that they know that musical tones 
have pitch. But astonishingly few recognize 
that there is such a thing as pitch in the speak- 
ing voice. One whose ear is sensitive and well 
trained loves harmony and resents discord as 
much in speech as in singing: for him every 
conversation is tuned to a certain key, and he 
is careful to take that kev when he enters it. 
His taste is violated when people speak out of 
tune. But even the sensitive ear when un- 
trained loses its keenness in the prevalent dis- 
cord of voices, so that the teacher is often at 
his wits end to make his pupil apprehend 
pitdi, to get into his mind the small end of the 
wedge on this subject. In such cases I have 
found it advisable to use any weapon at hand 
to illustrate the point with the most familiar 
experiences, the homeliest figures. One of 
my earliest pupils was a woman who had no 
idea of pitch ; when I asked for the sound of 
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Italian "a" on different notes of the scale it 
came invariably from middle **c." I finally 
asked if she never went to church and joined 
in congregational singing, when she assented. 
I asked her to begin Rock of Ages, then to ut- 
ter the vowel on those notes, and from that 
point I began her training in pitching the 
speaking voice. I have made frequent use 
also of a three-story and basement house to 
assist my pupils in comprehending pitch : mid- 
dle *'C" corresponding to the ground floor, 
''B" flat to tihe basement, "E" flat to the al- 
cove chamber and so on. No expedient here 
or elsewiliere should be rejected which may 
help the student to understand, to become self- 
corrective and self-instructive, and to use 
his knowledge for ordinary speech, not re- 
serve it for declamation on the platform. 

The art of expression should take its start 
invariably from the plane of every day life. 
The old time "Elocutionist" frequently re- 
served his elocution for great occasions, using 
for public speaking an entirely different regis- 
ter from that which is good enough for con- 
versation. But the tendency now is to reverse 
all that, to consider the conversational voice, 
its purity of tone and width of range the 
principal subject of study. We do not all 
speak in public, but we all converse, and in 
this fact lies the necessity for universal voice 
training. Elocution has been too long consid- 
ered a mere accomplishment rather than a 
necessity of education. In reality no other 
art should be so generally studied, for no oth- 
er contributes so generously to the uses of 
every day life. 

Anna Morgan, 
825 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Copyrighted. 



WHY SHOULD WE VALUE AN 
ANCESTRY? 



Because by all the laws of God and man we 
are entitled to an ancestry. Everyone claims 
his own — each after his own kind. It is our 
birth-right. The men and women who know 
nothing of their ancestors are generally the 



ones who are most anxious to look the matter 

up and find some. To older nations watching 

this younger one the effort seems strange, but 

only because they <have not stopped to think 

why we should so strongly desire a lineage. 
How would any one of them feel if they had 

no beginning? To be waifs in time can not 

be pleasant — we desire our place and our 

name and the responsibilities that come with 

them. 
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THIS "IMPERTINEJS'T YOUNG CITY'S CLAIMS 

ON THE FUTURE. 

Sooner or later every one expects to be an 
ancestor — people and nations. Chicago in her 
splendid belief in youth and strength, is at 
great pains to make clear her claims on pos- 
terity, when she shall be an ancestor. Look 
carefully at all the well built public schools, 
churches and almost any large building and 
the one most evident feature is that they were 
built for futurity — else why should they be so 
elaborately labeled — "Erected 1869. Rebuilt 
1874." The coming generations must ac- 
knowledge the thought of the present for the 
future. While no one can deny that the west- 
ern world has a marked tendency to scoff at 
old things, old methods, old customs, old 
manners and at the rules and regulations, 
called conventionalities, of older nations, still, 
it can 'be affirmed that it is keeping an eye on 
the Future. Why should it do that unless it 
feels sure that the Past is keeping an eye on 
it ? Why do the daily papers speak of a battle 
just fought as an historic battle? Unless in- 
deed the Present is anxious to take its rank 
in the Past. Unless today wishes to feel that 
it is making history for many tomorrows. 

THE JUSTICE OF TIME. 

If all the battles of the world can be classed 
as decisive and otherwise, and the decisive one 
number fifteen, then what is being claimed for 
the battles of today is, probably, that history 
shall weigh tliem and judge them and let them 
share in the making of the times. As- it is with 
nations it is with people. Men fight «tem bat- 
tles for life and liberty of many kinds ; not al- 
ways for themselves but often that their names 
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may stand out as making for the right and the 
bettering of humanity, and in these better con- 
ditions the i)Osterity of these men shall share. 
It may be called selfishness — if one has a mind 
selfish enough to call it so. 

SELF-rOSSESSION. 

Out of this con-scious or unconscious work 
for others comes man's best possession — the 
possession of himself. Until something, pride 
or love or jx^verty, in which his all must share, 
comes and touches the unawakened jx^wers of 
man he does not know what he can do. Soine- 
times this is called a "spur ' but surely it is a 
coming into his own for the man. Only when 
one possesses himself fully is he willing to let 
others do the same. 

SELF-POSSESSION BROADENS. 

The outlook not for one's self alone but for 
all those whose life circles touch. Then only 
is a man ready and willing to say that "there 
is glory enough for all.** Then he has eyes to 
see what some one else is trying to do and wis- 
dom to help or let alone as is most fitting. 

PRIDE IN BRAINS AND PRIDE IN NAME. 

"A clever man is not necessarily a gentle- 
man though his cleverness should make him 
one." More self-made men have spoiled their 
chances of recognition from the onlooking 
world by flaunting that fact than anyone coukl 
imagine. It is always **the interesting thing" 
in the social world to watdi what various men 
and women are doing for themselves, and 
clever as the aspirant may be, there is always 
a cleverer onlooker who sees the game — and 
the end — and who could help and would if 
only the man would keep quiet about having 
made himself. The possession of brains is 
most certainly a gift — God-given and birth is 
as surelv onlv the accident of birth. Pride in 
both is not only proper but ought to be felt, 
but in both it must be a silent pride. Brains 
and birth "will out'* as inevitablv as murder. 
Vr'nlv of brains is a personal pride, and may 



be spoken of as "proud of his brains," while 
pride of birth is the one hnpersonal pride be- 
cause it is like the cubit of stature. Any one 
coming from a long line of honest, earnest, 
clean-lived men and women has birth — though 
not always the accomplishments that have 
come to be recognized as part of birth. It is 
tlie man of refinement, of broad and deep cul- 
tivation. wJio enjoys the most simple and quiet 
things even to Shakespeare's length of — 
tongues in trees, books in the running brooks; 
sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

'*• A people which takes no pride in the noble achievi»ment 
of remote ancestors w 11 never achieve anythin}^ worthy to be 
remembered with pride bj' rcmtue descendants." 

—Mac AT LAV. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

A. H. L. — I asked a question and offended 
a friend. What must I do? 

Apologize of course. On this topic of ques- 
tion-asking Correct En(;lisii intends to pre- 
sent a paper in the near future but — from your 
letter vou made more what is called a '^slip.'*^ 
Truly "slips" are not to l>e tolerated, but they 
are so constantly occurring that they cannot 
l)e disposed of very easily. You had no in~ 
tention of asking the question — when you sud- 
denly heard your^iielf saying it and your 
friend administered a severe "snub." Your 
friend is as much in the wrong as you — that 
is, if your previous record about asking ([ues- 
tions is gcxxl ; it is not necessary and is in de- 
cidedly bad form to reprove people. Her own 
good breeding should have told her tliat the 
question was accidentally i)ut and she should 
liavc passed it over. However, the genera! 
rule is — that if you make a slip and receive 
a snub you must take the snub in good part. 
As to your ai)ology — unless you had l>eeii 
quick-witted enough to retract your question- 
before she liad a oliance to return an answer, 
saying it was purely involuntary, it would be 
l)etter to let tlie matter go and so prove to her 
that vour courtesv is finer than hers. 

A:NNE XeAI.K. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



Before giving an exposition of this subject, 
it is necessary to define what is meant by the 
grammar of a language, for grammar as used 
by grammarians and philologists has a two- 
fold meaning. In its primary sense, it denotes 
the relations borne bv the words of a sentence, 
and by sentences themselves, one to another. 
In its secondary sense, it means the exposition 
of these relations: 

In its primary sense then, the Grammar uf 
a language may be said to denote the scientific 
conformity of the spoken or written forms to 
the corresponding forms of thought. But a 
scientific conformity of expression to thought, 
presupposes rules and principles. Hence, the 
grammar of a language may be said to embody 
the fonnal rules and principles by which ex- 
pression is made to conform to thought, for 
words are the expression of thought, and it 
is only by their conformity to the thoughts to 
be expressed, that their proper relations to 
each other are shown. Thus, in the language 
of John Stuart Mill "The distinctions between 
the various parts of speech, between the cases 
of nouns, the modes and tenses of verbs, the 
functions of participles, are distinctions in 
thought, not merely in words. Single nouns 
and verbs express objects and events, many 
of which can be cognized by the senses ; but 
the modes of putting nouns and verbs together 
express the relations of objects and events, 
which can be cognized only by the intellect; 
and each different mode corresponds to a dif- 
ferent relation. The structure of every sen- 
tence is a lesson in logic, and grammar is the 
most elementary part of logic." 

As has been said, in its primary sense tlie 
grammar of a language denotes the relations 



borne by the words of a sentence and by sen- 
tences themselves one to another, and, hence, 
the formal principles l)y which these relations 
are indicated. In its secondary sense, by 
Grammar is meant a systematic account of the 
formal principles of a science; the exposition 
of the rules and principles of any subject ; as. 
for example, a grammar of geography; a 
grammar of painting; a grammar of music; a 
grammar of language. As applied to the arts, 
the grammar of an art is the exposition of the 
formal principles which govern the correct 
portrayal of the art. As applied to language, 
it is the formal principles which govern the 
correct usage of the language, or it is an expo- 
sition of those principles. 

Thus, grammar in its twofold meaning may 
denote the rules and principles of a subject, or 
it may denote the exposition of the rules and 
principles of that subject. 

A realization of the distinction between the 
formal principles of a science, and the expo- 
sition of those principles, enables one to un- 
derstand why text-books and treatises on the 
grammar of a language differ in many essen- 
tials one from another. But one can readily 
see, that it is because of the different opinions 
held by grammarians as to what are the rules 
and principles of the science of which they are 
treating. The grammar of a language, that 
is, the formal principles that govern the use 
of a language, exists independently of gram- 
marians, for the grammar of a language, in 
its primar}^ sense, is no more the creation of 
grammarians, than is the science of mathe- 
matics the creation of mathematicians. And, 
as the office of the mathematician is to dis- 
cover the rules and principles of his science, 
so is it the office of the grammarian to formu- 
late the rules and principles of grammar. But 
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the rules and principles of grammar presup- 
pose the existence of established uses of forms 
which have become accommodated to the 
thought to be expressed, for a form to be 
grammatical not only must be intelligible but 
must scientifically conform to the require- 
ments of the language of which it is an inte- 
gral part. But the forms of speech that are 
intelligible in one age are not necessarily so 
in another. And, as the requirements of a 

language are variable in different stages of 
its growth, it can be readily seen that the ex- 
position of its grammar must necessarily un- 
dergo corresponding changes in different 
periods of its history, for the grammatical 
forms of a language are consequent upon the 
consensus of usage, that is the consent or 
agreement as to what constitutes correct usage 
by a particular body of speakers at a particu- 
lar time in their history. The forms of Old 
English are not those of Modem English, for 
just as the forms of one language differs from 
those of another, so do the forms of Modern 
English differ from those of Old English, or 
Anglo-Saxon, as it is commonly called. 

Thus, in Old English the relations of 
words were indicated by inflections or end- 
ings. The concord of noun and verb, of 
adjective and noun, the declension of nouns 
and of adjectives, all these relations were 
indicated by inflections, or endings. But 
in Modem English the relations that words 
sustain to each other are, with but few 
exceptions, shown either by their position 
or by the introduction of articles, prepositions, 
conjunctions and auxiliaries. The Eng- 
lish language has been virtually shorn of al- 
most all those forms which indicated the rela- 
tions of its words. This loss of inflection by 
which the relations of words have been shown, 
has led some writers to assert that Modem 
English is bereft of its Grammar. 

But the inflections of a language are not its 
grammar, although the grammar of a language 
is affected by the loss of inflections. But this 
is merely because the mode by which the re- 
lations are indicated, undergoes a corres- 
ponding change. The English Language not- 
withstanding its loss of inflection, still posses- 



ses a grammar, for as has been said, inflection 
is merely the insignia of the relations existing 
between words. And, while the relationship 
existing between the sign and the thing is very 
close the two are separate and distinct. Be- 
cause of the loss of inflection, the grammar of 
Modern English differs not only from Anglo- 
Saxon but from all other languages, for the 
relations of words in the Latin, the Greek, and 
all the Continental languages are shown by 
their inflections or endings. 

To illustrate, in Latin the word table under- 
goes different endings in order to indicate its 
relation to other words in the sentence. Thus, 
mensa, means table; menso^ — of a table; 
mensa^ to a table; mensam^ table, etc. 

In English, with the exception of the pos- 
sessive case, one form only is used for table, 
its position in the sentence indicating whether 
it is the subject of the sentence or the object 
of the verb or preposition. 

The position occupied by a word in a phrase 
or sentence is so important that Richard Grant 
White says: "In speaking or writing Eng- 
lish we have only to choose the right words 
and put them in the right places respecting 
no laws but those of reason ; conforming to no 
order but that which is logical." This sounds 
very simple, but '*only to choose the right 
words" and put them in the right places, re- 
quires much watchfulness and thoughtful 
study, if one would become a master of the 
correct usage of a language even though that 
language be one's mother tongue. Then again, 
"to choose the right word and put it in the 
right place" is not all that is involved in the 
study of English grammar. 

For, although English grammar has lost al- 
most all the inflections which formerly indi- 
cated the declension of its nouns, participles, 
and adjectives, and although the verbs, with 
the exception of the verb to be, have, in the 
main, lost those endings which indicated their 
agreement in number and person with their 
subjects, there yet remains, in Modern Eng- 
lish the inflections of pronouns by which are 
indicated case, gender, number and person. 
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Again, if the grammar of a language were de- 
pendent alone upon its inflectional changes, or 
if by the grammar was meant only the inflec- 
tions of a language, then might we say that 
Modern English is almost entirely bereft of its 
grammar. But by grammar is meant the rela- 
tions borne by words in a sentence and by sen- 
tences themselves one to another; the inflec- 
tions being merely the visible signs of the con- 
formity of expression to thought by which the 
proper relations between words are expressed, 
and, hence, grammar exists independently of 
inflection, and, in consequence. Modern Eng- 
lish possesses a grammar in as true a sense as it 
did when cumbered with burdensome inflec- 
tions. For it can be readily seen that inasmuch 
as grammar denotes the relations existing be- 
tween words, an understanding of those rela- 
tions is an understanding of grammar whether 
the visible signs of those relations be present 
or not, hence it follows that the grammar of 
inflectional languages is much more complex 
than that of a language where the relations are 
not indicated by outward signs. For, it must 
be remembered that, in inflectional languages, 
not only must the spoken or written forms 
scientifically conform to the corresponding 
form of thought, but the spoken or written 
forms must outwardly or rather visibly con- 
form to each other. Thus, in Modern English 
we say "Men admire handsome Women." In 
Latin, "Homin^^ admirantur pulchray femi- 
nas" Here the inflections are the visible signs 
of the relations borne by the words one to an- 
other. Woman (feminas) the object of men's 
admiration, is in the objective case in English 
as well as in Latin, but the ending indicates 
its particular case. The relation between 
zvomen and beauty is shown in Latin by in- 
flection. Thus, pulchras meaning handsome, 
is in the feminine gender, plural number, accu- 
sative case (objective case), because women 
is. The verb admirantur (admire) indicates 
by its form that it is related to the noun fem- 
inas, because it takes the form that is always 
used with nouns in the third person, plural 



number, that is, of the present tense of the in- 
dicative mood. 

In English, in the sentence "men admire 
handsome women," with the exception of the 
form of the verb, there are no outward signs, 
other than their position, to indicate the rela- 
tions borne by the words one to another, for 
if the position of the words were reversed, the 
meaning would be exactly opposite. Thus, a 
reversal of the nouns would make women the 
subject, and men the object, we should then 
have "women admire handsome men." But 
in Latin a reversal of position does not change 
the meaning, for the endings would indicate 
the relation. The change of the position of 
nouns in English entirely changes the mean- 
ing to be conveyed, but in Latin and inflected 
languages, change of position must be accom- 
panied with change of form if another mean- 
ing is to be expressed. Thus in Latin, "Hom- 
ines admirantur pulchras feminas," (Men ad- 
jnire handsome women) would have to be 
changed to "Feminae admirantur pulchros 
homines" in order to express the thought. 
Thus, the object feminas when it becomes the 
subject is feminae but in English the form 
zvomen is the same whether it be the subject 
or the object. The adjective becomes "pul- 
chra.y" when it expresses the beauty possessed 
by women, the object of man's admiration, but 
"pulchrc;/' when it expresses the beauty pos- 
sessed by men. Thus, we see that the Gram- 
mar of Modern English is radically different 
from that of inflectional languages,* and that 
an understanding of the grammar of the Eng- 
lish language, or of any language, is an under- 
standing of the relations borne by words in a 
sentence, and by sentences themselves, one to 
another, and hence of the mode by which the 
spoken or zvritten forms are made scientifically 
to conform to the corresponding forms of 
thought. 



The books which help you most are those 
which make you think the most. The hardest 
way of learning is by easy reading. 

— Theodore Parker. 



*S«e CoRRKCT English, August Introdnctory. 
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WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
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Sick and III. 

An anecdote relative to these words is told 
of an Englishman, who upon meeting a 
gentleman from one of the New England 
states said, "Good evening, I haven't seen you 
for a long time," and then he added somewhat 
sarcastically. "Have you been seek*' as they 
say in your country? "Xo" responded the 
gentleman from Xew England, "T have been 
hill as vou sav in vour countrv." 

The idea prevails in England that sick is 
' good usage only when it means nauseated, /// 
being used to express all other Ixxlily ailments. 
/// is and has been exactly synonymous with 
sick for centuries. So we say with equal pro- 
priety the man is sick or the man is ill. The 
restrictive use of sick in England to mean 
nauseated has called forth the ire of American 
critics who characterize this use of the word as 
a Briticism. 

But, while the criticism may be, in a sense, 
justifiable, the restrictive use of sick is a ten- 
dency in the right direction, for as we have seen 
when two words are exactly interchangeable in 
meaning, the usefulness of each is increased by 
the restriction in meaning of one of them. 
There is alreadv a tendencv in this countrv as 
well as in England to restrict /// to the predi- 
cate. Thus, we sav "He is a sick man" but not 
"He is an /// man." But we may say with equal 
propriety "The man is sick" or "The man is 
ill,^' irrespective of the nature of his ailment, 
for although this usage does not generally ob- 
tain in England it does in the United States. 
The usage of the language in England is not 
necessarily the best usage and until the use of 
sick becomes restricted in the Unite<l States, 
the English use will be dubbed a Briticism by 
those critics who take pleasure in retaliating, 
for reflections cast by the English upon Amer- 
ican speech. But as has been said, the re- 
strictive use of sick to mean nauseated, is a ten- 
dency in the right direction, for it adds one 
more word to our vocabulary, thus proving 
the assertion made by Coleridge that "every 
term expressing a fact or difference not pre- 



cisely or adequately expressed by any other 
word in the same language, is a new organ of 
thought for the mind that has learned it." 

Hence, it is recommended that sick be re- 
stricted to mean nauseated, and that /// be used 
for other bodilv ailments. 



NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 



CLEARLY DEFINED. 

Miss Olive (of St. Louis) — **Say, cousin, 
what's a periphrasis?" 

Miss Browning (of Boston) — "A periphrasis 
is simply a circumlocutory cycle of oratorical 
sonorosity, circumscribing an infinitesimal 
ideality interred in a verbal profundity." 

Miss Olive — "Thanks. I thought it was 
something like that, but I wasn't quite sure." 



STUDY CORRECT ENGLISH. 

The Rev. is about to resign the pas- 
toral charge of the people to whom he has 
so long ministered to their great regret. 

how's this, PUIU)UE? 

Prof. C. S. Plumb reads a paper on "Our 
Observations in Feeding the Different Breeds 
of Swine at Purdue university," this after- 
noon at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Indiana Swine Breeders* Association, to 
be held in the state house at Indianapolis. 

L-\ Fayette Daily Call. 



A RUDE AWAKENING. 



She was an amateur artist, and, like most 
of her kind, considered herself several laps in 
advance of the average amateur. She was 
eager, how^ever, to know how her w^ork would 
impress one of the mastei;s w-ho had managed 
to grasp fickle fame by the back of the neck. 

One day a real painter called at her home 
and she immediatelv conceived the idea of 
putting up a job on him. She would show 
him a specimen of her handiwork, but would 
reveal nothing that might lead him to suspect 
her of being a creator thereof. 
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So the fair amateur proceeded to steer the 
real painter up against her masterpiece. 

"Of what school would you call this paint- 
ing?" she asked, expectantly. 

"Of the boarding-school," promptly replio'^ 
the r. p. 

And a large dark spot suddenly appeared in 
the brilliant future of the fair amateur. — Ex- 
change. 



A CONVERSATION. 



Mrs. A. — Mrs. C. took luncheon with me to- 
day, and so I invited her to come with me. 
Could I not have said with equal propriety go 
with me? 

Mrs. B. — First, I must tell you that I am 
V€ry glad Mrs. C. could come with you. No, 
come and not go, is the proper word for you to 
use. You are here, that is, you have come, con- 
sequently, you wanted Mrs. C. to come with 
you, not to go with you. 

Mrs. A. — I wish you would give me a sen- 
tence in which come and go are correctly used. 

Mrs. B. — You could correctly say, "I invited 
Mrs. C. to go with me to the matinee, but she 
preferred to come here with me." You can 
always tell when to use cotne and go, if you 
will remember that come means to arrive, while 
go means to depart. If you wish to express 
the idea that you invited Mrs. C. to arrive with 
you at my house, you should use the word 
come. But if you wish to express the idea that 
you invited Mrs. C. to depart with you for 
some objective point, as, for example, the 
matinee, you should use the verb go, 

Mrs. A. — If I were to write to my friend 
Mrs. J. of Baltimore that I intended to visit 
her, could I say, "I am coming to Baltimore in 
the Spring when I shall visit you." 

Mrs. B. — No, you should say, "I shall go or 
I am going to Baltimore in the Spring, when I 
shall visit you." 

Mrs. A. — If I were going directly to my 
friend's home, I suppose it would then be cor- 
rect to say, "I shall come to see you immedi- 
ately upon my arrival at Baltimore." 



Mrs. B. — Y^s, that would be correct, for in 
that case, you indicate that you will arrive at 
your friend's home. 

Mrs. A. — ^Yes, but I arrive at Baltimore as 
well, so why can I not say, I shall come to 
Baltimore. I know that it doesn't sound cor- 
rect, but I cannot see why I come to my 
friend's home and go to Baltimore. 

Mrs. B. — Because the verb covie is correctly 
used when one wishes to indicate that one will 
arrive at a place at which the person addressed, 
is, or is to be present, I will illustrate by fur- 
ther examples. One may say to a friend "I am 
going to church on Sunday and will come to 
your house immediately after the service." 
Again, "I am going to the matinee on Satur- 
day but will come to your house before I go, 

Mrs. A. — I think I understand it perfectly 
now. 

Mrs. B. — I fear Mrs. C. will think that she 
is being forgotten. 

Mrs. C. — I assure you I am glad, simply 
to listen, for I have been very much in- 
terested and instructed. I hope, Mrs. B. 
that you will correct any errors that I may 
make, just as you did when I was here in the 
Spring. If I had known that you were always 
home on Wednesdays, I would have been de- 
lighted to have come. 

Mrs. B. — Instead of saying, "If I had known 
you were always home on Wednesdays, I 
would have been delighted to have come, "you 
should have said, "If I had known you were al- 
ways at home on Wednesday, I should have 
been delighted to come." 

Mrs. C. — First, kindly tell me why it is in- 
correct to say "you were home" instead of "you 
were at home?" 

Mrs. B. — "You were home," is incorrect be- 
cause the noun or pronoun following the verb 
to be, always denotes the same person or thing 
as the noun or pronoun preceding the verb to 
be, unless it is separated from the verb by a 
preposition, Inasmuch as were is a part of the 
verb to be, the noun following it requires a 
preposition to show the relation between it ( the 
noun) and the verb. In the sentence, "You 
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were home," home which follows were does 
not denote the same person or thing as the pro- 
noun you which precedes were, consequently 
the preposition at is required to show the rela- 
tion between the noun home and the verb were. 
To illustrate further, we say "It is a beautiful 
home." Here, the noun which follows the verb 
(is) denotes the. same thing as the pronoun 
which precedes the verb (is). But in the sen- 
tence, "He is at home" the noun which follows 
is does not denote the same thing as the pro- 
noun which precedes the verb is. Conse- 
quently the preposition at is required to show 
the relation between home and is. 

Mrs. A. — Is it incorrect to say "I must go 
home ?" 

Mrs. B. — No, possibly, because go means 
progression toward an objective point, the 
preposition being implied in the verb. On the 
other hand, in the sentence "I must stay at 
home," at is required because the preposition 
is not implied in or by the verb. 

Mrs. C. — It seems to me that it is difficult to 
determine when we are at home and when we 
are not. 

Mrs. B. — No, the rule is, always to use the 
preposition unless it is implied in the verb. As 
I said before, after the verb to be the preposi- 
tion is always required, unless the noun follow- 
ing the verb to be denotes the same person or 
thing as the noun preceding the verb to be. 

Mrs. C. — You referred to two more errors. 

Mrs. B. — Oh yes, you said, "I would hav^ 
been delighted" for "I should have been de- 
lighted," should and not would is the proper 
auxiliary to use in expressing a condition be- 
yond the control of the will, consequently 
should and not would is the correct fonn. 

Mrs. C. — Then you corrected the expression. 
to have comef 

Mrs. B. — Yes, vou should have said "I 
should have been delighted to come.'' Your 
delight would have been occasioned by the fact 
that vou could come, not that vou had come. 

Mrs. A. — How can one tell when to use the 
present infinitive and when to use the perfect? 

Mrs. B. — The rule is : "When the infinitive 
refers to a time either coincident with, or after 



that of the principal verb the present infinitive 
should be used." Thus, "I should have been de- 
lighted to come'' is correct, and not "I should 
have been delighted to have come" because 
your coming would have been the result of 
your delight. 

Mrs. A. — When should the perfect infinitive 
be used? 

Mrs. B. — The perfect infinitive is used when 
the infinitive refers to a time prior to that of 
the principal verb. 

Mrs. C. — Then, if I say, "I am delighted to 
have come to-day," I shall not only be truthful 
but grammatical." 

Mrs. B. — ^You should have said "I shall be 
not only truthful but grammatical." Not only 
and but must precede the same parts of speech. 

Mrs. C. — I am sure that I do not know how 
to use only correctly. 

Mrs. B. — You will find an exposition of the 
proper placement of only, only and but; not 
only and but also, etc., in the issue of Decem- 
ber of Correct English. 

Mrs. C. — I will have much to study, as I 
have been East for several months and so 
have not had time to study Correct English. 

Mrs. B. — You should have said "I shall have 
much to study ;" futurity being indicated by the 
auxiliary shall, and "I have been in the Easf^ 
not "I have been East." 

Mrs. C. — Thank you very much for the sug- 
gestions. 

Mrs. A. — Now we shall have to go home. 

Mrs. B. — I am sorry that you are obliged to 
go. But remember that I shall always be at 
home, if you come on Wednesday. 



TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

Enthusiasm is that temper of mind in which 
the imagination has got the better of the 
judgment. 

— W.XRniJRTOX. 



The essence of true nobility is neglect of 
self. Let the thought of self pass in and the 
beauty of a great action is gone, like the bloom 
from a soiled flower. 

— Froude. 
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QRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



Concord of Tenses. 

(Continued.) 

I. The Infinitive Mode. 

The Infinitive mode has tv^o tenses : present and perfect. 

Present tense. Perfect tense. 

To he. To have, been. 

Note. — When the infinitive is in the present tense, it is called the present infinitive ; in the 
perfect tense, the perfect infinitive. 

Rule for the use of the Preseiit Infinitirc 
When the infinitive refers to a time either coincident with or after that of the principal 
verb, the present infinitive is used. 

Note. — In the following examples the time of the infinitive is coincident with that of the 
principal verb. 

CORRECT. 

2. I mean to write, I intend to go. 

I hope to see her. I am delighted to see you. 

I am obliged to go. I am happy to meet you. 

Note. — In the following examples, the time of the infinitive is after that of the principal 
verb, hence the present infinitive is used. 

3. I meant to write, not I meant to have 4. I should have been delighted to see her, 

written. not I should have been delighted to have seen 

1 intended to go, not I intended to have her. 

gone. 5. I should like to go, not 1 should like to 

I hoped to see her, not I hoped to have seen have gone. 

her. I should have liked to go, not I should have 

It was their duty to tell him, not It was their liked to have gone. 
duty to have told him. 

Note. — Instead of saying "I should like to have gone'' one should say, *'I should have liked 
to go, for the liking or the desire to go wouldprecede the going. 

Rule for the use of the Perfect Infinitive. 

'When the infinitive refers to a time prior to that of the principal verb, the perfect infinitive 
is used. 

CORRECT. 

I am happy to have met you. I am delighted to have come. 

Note. — Many verbs in the infinitive mode have a passive as well as an active voice. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Present Infinitive. Perfect Infinitive. 

To remember. To have remembered. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

Present Infinitive. Perfect Infinitive.. 

To be remembered. To have been remembered. 



It 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO QRAHHAT- 
ICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



Concord of Tenses. 

1. The Infinitive mode. 

The word infinitive is from the Latin in 
(not) and finis (limit), and signifies that the 
verb is not changed to indicate either person or 
number. 

When the infinitive is used alone, tHe pre- 
position to is placed before it; to being called 
the sign of the infinitive, as, to go, to come, to 
live, to speak. 

Note. — The preposition is generally omitted 
after the verbs may\ can, shall, tvill, must, let, 
dare, do, hid, make, see, hear, need, etc., 
thus, instead of saying "I may to go," "I can to 
speak/' "I shall to sing," we say, "I may go," 
"I can speak," I shall sing;" may, can, shall, 
will, and must being regarded as auxiliaries. 

2. "I mean to ivrite," "I intend to go,*' "I 
hope to see her," etc. 

It is evident that the present infinitive is the 
only one that can be used in these construc- 
tions. No difficulty is experienced when the 
principal verb is in the present tense. It is only 
when it is in the past or past perfect tense, that 
caution is necessary. Thus: "I meant to 
zi^rite' not "I meant to have zvritten;" "I in- 
tended to go" not "I intended to have gone;** 
"I hoped to see her" not "I hoped to have seen 
her;" "It was their duty to tell him" not "It 
was their duty to have told him." 

Note. — The writing of the letter — had the 
letter been written, — would have been subse- 
quent to the intention to write; the going to 
the intention; the seeing to the hope; and the 
telling to the duty. 

3. See note 2. 

4. "I should have been delighted to see 
her" and not to have seen her, is the correct 
form because the "seeing" had it taken place, 
would have been coincident with the delight; 
hence the present infinitive is required. 



Rule. — When the infinitive refers to a time 
either coincident with or after that of the prin- 
cipal verb, the present infinitive is used. 

Note. — The perfect infinitive could not be 
used in this construction, for the rule for the 
use of the perfect infinitive, is that it shall refer 
to a time prior to that of the principal verb. 
But inasmuch as there can be no time prior to 
the past perfect tense, it can readily be seen 
that one can not correctly say, "I should have 
been delighted to have gone/' 

5. "I should like to go/' One may correctly 
say, "I should like to go" but not "I should like 
to have gone," nor "I should have liked to have 
g^one," for the liking is not the result of the 
going, but on the contrary the going is the re- 
sult of the liking. When it is necessary to ex- 
press past perfect time with verbs that already 
express past time — in a contingent sense — 
the principal , verb and not the infinitive should 
express it. Thus : I should have liked to go ; 
not I should like to have gone, for the action 
occurs after the wish, hope, intention, liking, 
etc., had prompted it, not before it. 

6. "I am happy to have met you." This 
form i.« correct because the happiness is the re- 
sult of the meeting. One correctly says: "I 
am happy to meet you," "I am happy to have 
met you," "I should have been happy to meet 
you," but not "I should have been happy to 
have met you." In the first sentence, "I am 
happy to meet you" the meeting and the hap- 
piness are coincident. In the second sentence, 
"I am happy to have met you," the happiness 
is the result of the meeting. In the third sen- 
tence, "I should have been happy to have met 
you," the form is incorrect because the happi- 
ness would have resulted from the meeting — 
had it occurred — and not the meeting from the 
happiness. Hence as the meeting is not prior 
to the happiness the present infinitive should 
be used. Rule :— When the infinitive refers to 
a time coincident with or after that of the 
principal verb the present infinitive is used. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



FOR THE BEGINNER. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

A demonstrative pronoun is one that is used 
to point out some particular person or thing. 

The demonstrative pronouns are: this with 
its plural these and that with its plural those. 

When these words are used alone, they are 

pronouns, but when they modify nouns they 

are adjectives. 

This (adjective) hat is mine. This (pro- 
noun) is my hat.* 

The Demonstrative Pronouns and their Uses. 

This and these refer to the nearer, that and 
those to the more distant. 

This is my hat. These are my rubbers. 

That is my coat. Those are my gloves. 

2nd. That or those is sometimes used to 
prevent the repetition of a preceding noun. 

This house is larger than that mentioned in 
his letter. 

Note. — The one is frequently used instead 
of that: thus, This house is larger than the one 
mentioned in his letter. 

The apples are larger than those on the tree. 

This or that is sometimes used to prevent 
the repetition of a preceding word, phrase, or 
clause: thus, 

"To alleviate the sufferings of the poor and 

needy; to minister daily to their wants, this 

was her highest ambition." 

"He had a wonderful gift of memory. This 
was of great service to him in his new occupa- 
tion." 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

An indefinite pronoun is one that does not 
denote any particular person or thing. 

The indefinite pronouns are one, none, some, 

any, aught, naught, each, either, neither, 
other, sundry, several, certain, all, with vari- 
ous compounds such as, some one, somebody, 
anyone, anybody, each one, etc. 

Note. — The majority of these words are 
used both as pronouns and as adjectives. When 
used as pronouns, they are called indefinite 

* Grammarians differ Kreatlj about the classificatioa of 
these words. Some call them pronouns: Kome adjectives, some 
adjective frontmns: and others pronominal adjectives.— Max 
well. 



pronouns ; when used to modify the meanings 
of nouns, they are called adjectives. 

Adjectives. 

There was only one person there. 
Some persons would like to do so. 
Is there any hope for him? 

Pronouns. 
One is sometimes at a loss to know what to say. 
Some like him and others dislike him. 
If any would like to speak', now is the time. 

Note. — Any may be used with either a sin- 
gular or a plural noun. When lised with a 

'singular noun it generally implies quantity; 
with a* plural noun number. Thus : Is there 
any sugar? Are there any tea cups on the 
table ? 

Adjectives. 

Let each student think for himself. 
Either book will do. 

Protiouns. 
Each knew what was in the other's hand. 
Either might, have been in error. 
Neither knew his own mind. 

Note. — Either or neither should never be 
used of more than two objects. 
The other girl was here. The other will do. 

Note. — When other is a pronoun it may in- 
dicate possession (other's) and may take a 
plural number (others). 

There are several persons here. 

A certain young man, whom I shall not name, 

called this evening. 

All the boys were home. 

He invited several. 

He invited certain of his friends. 

I invited all to come. 

The indefinite pronoun none is never used 
as an adjective. 

Note. — None is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon ne (not) and an (one), and means not 
one. It may be used in either the singular or 

the plural. Thus: Was there one for me? 
There was none (singular). 

Were there any letters for me? There were 
none (plural). 

Note. — Some grammarians indicate that 

none should be used only in the singular. But 

good writers and speakers use none in both 
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singular and plural according to the sense. 
Thus : None dares meet him in single combat. 
Several promised to come but none were there. 
See Correct English^ August, P. 153. 

Note. — Anyone, some one, no one, each one, 
either one, neither one, every one, the one, etc., 
may be regarded as compounds of one. And 
in parsing may be regarded as single words; 
also anybody else, nobody else, somebody else. 

Alight and naught are used only as pro- 
nouns and chiefly in poetry. 

The forms each other, every oth'er, no other, 
one another, etc., are regarded as compound 
indefinite pronouns and are parsed as one 
word. Little children love one another. They 
love each other dearly. 

Note. — There is no radical difference be- 
tween the expressions "They love each other," 
and "They love one another." The tendency 
of modern usage is to use the forms inter- 
changeably. However, some authorities indi- 
cate that each other should be used of two per- 
sons, one another of more than two. See 
Correct English, June, P. 123. 

After an interrogative or indefinite pronoun, 
pronominal adjective or adverb, else, ordi- 
narily an adverb, becomes a quasi-adjective 
equivalent to other, as, who else is coming? 
What else shall I give you? Do you expect 
anything else? * * * The phrases anybody 
else, somebody else, nobody else, etc., have 
a unitary meaning, as if one word, and 
properly take a possessive case (with the suf- 
fix atjhe end of the phrase) as "This is some- 
body else's hat : nobody else's children act so.** 
— Century. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



Chicago, 111. 
Editor Correct English: 

Will you kindly inform me through the col- 
umns of Correct English which is correct 
"to-morrow is or will be Sunday?" By doing 
so, you will greatly oblige, A Reader. 

Answer. — "Tomorrow will be Sunday," is 
the correct form. 



Muskogee, Indian Territory. 
Editor Correct English : 

Will you please tell me whether the form of 

the enclosed invitation, is correct, and if not 
what is the correct form .'* 

Judge and Mrs. A. J. James 
Miss James 
At Home 
December nineteenth instant 
From three to six 
And from eight to eleven o'clock. 
Note. — Please tell me whether Judge is per- 
missible ? 

Answer. — The following form is correct: 
Judge and Mrs. A. J. James 

Miss James 

At Home 

Wednesday, December the nineteenth, 

frOiH three until six 

and eight until eleven. 

143 St. Clair Avenue. 

Note that the following corrections are 
made: 

1. It is permissible to use Judge. 

2. Wednesday is inserted and instant is 
omitted. 

3. The is inserted after December. 

4. From and and are not capitalized. 

5. Either until or to may be used but until 
is preferred to to in the form "From three to 
six and from eight to eleven." 

6. O'clock is omitted. 

7. Note the marks of punctuation. 



Sharon, Pa. 
Editor Correct Ej^glish: 

I have been told that grammarians are in 
favor of doing away with the subjunctive 
mode, is this true ? Please answer in Correct 
English. L. L. S. 

The present tendency, even among the best 
speakers, is to use the indicative instead of the 
subjunctive mood — ^Thus, instead of the sub- 
junctive form, if it be, if it have, etc., the in- 
dicative mood "if it is'' and "if it has'' is more 
frequently used. Even in written language, 
the tendency is to use the indicative instead of 
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the subjunctive when the latter is required. 
The text book on grammar is but the record of 
usage. And, as the duty of the grammarian is 
to record the usage of good speakers, and 
writers irrespective of their conformity or non- 
conformity to the grammar of the language, 
modern grammarians indicate that the sub- 
junctive mood is gradually, falling into disuse, 
that is as far as its present and past tenses are 
concerned. There is, however, a tendency to 
use the subjunctive form in some sentences and 

to eschew it in others: Thus, "if it be" is 
more frequently used than "if it have.'^ In 

speech these forms are rarely used and even 

in written language are not so frequently used 

as formerly. 



Editor Correct English : 



Pittsburg, Pa. 



My father and mother were married March 
26, 1851. In speaking of the coming anni- 
versary a member of the family used the fol- 
lowing expression : 

"On the 26th of next March, father and 
mother ivill have been married fifty years." 
Another person corrected him, asserting that 
the form should be: "On the 26th of next 
March father and mother will be married fifty 
years. Kindly tell me which form is correct. 

Yours cordially, 

H. D. C. 

Answer. — "On the 26th of next March, 
father and mother will have been married fifty 
years" is correct. The form, "On the 26th of 
next March, father and mother will be mar- 
ried fifty years," is incorrect. Married means 
united in wedlock. Thus, "On the 26th of 
March father and mother will have been 

united in ivedlock fifty years," not "father and 
mother will be united in wedlock fifty years." 
One may say, "On the 26th of March she will 

be married, meaning that she will be united in 
wedlock, but if the ceremony took place fifty 
years ago, the correct expression is, will have 
been married. Will be married, is the future 
tense, passive voice. 

Rule. — The future tense expresses an action 
referred as a whole to a future time. 

Will have been married is the future perfect 
tense, passive voice. 

Rule. — "The future perfect tense expresses 



an action supposed to be complete at some fu- 
ture time." 

You can sec from these rules that the fu- 
ture perfect tense is required, as your father 
and mother will not have been married fifty 
years until March 26th. 

Note. — The future tense is often used, even 
by good speakers, for the future perfect tense, 
the latter being employed, more particularly, 
by writers. This is a tendency in the wrong 
direction as there is no good reason why 
grammatical forms should be confined to writ- 
ten language. 



Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Editor Correct English : 

Will you kindly clear my confused ideas re- 
lating to the use of the words "claim" and 
"mutual?" On page thirty, second column 
near the top, you say: "while others claim" 
etc. ; also on page thirty-two, a correspondent 
uses the word in the same sense. Would not 

"assert" be a better word? According to 
"Hill's Foundation of Rhetoric," the foregoing 

examples are not good usage. And is not the 

word "mutual" often misused for "common"? 
In my opinion Dicken's in his title "Our Mut- 
ual Friend" was wrong. While at school I 
was very negligent of my grammar studies, in 

fact I knew about as much of grammar when I 
left school as when I entered, due probably to 

the perplexing and unattractive way th^t it 

was taught, therefore I now find your lucid 

method of pointing out proper and improper 
illustrations of words and grammatical forms 
extremely instructive. The new feature of 
synonyms, I think particularly valuable. I 
trust Correct English has come to stay; 
everyone who wishes to rise above the com- 
mon-place, should read it. 

Yours truly, 
J. S., Jr. 

Answer. — I am pleased that you like Cor- 
rect English. Thank you for your expres- 
sions of appreciation. In answer to your ques- 
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tions in regard to the uses of claim and mutual, 
I offer the following explanation : 

1st. Claim is correctly used in the sentences 
to which you refer. By reference to the dic- 
tionary, you will find that one of the meanings 

of claim is to maintain, or assert. Both Cent- 
ury and Standard give this meaning, while 

Century calls attention to the fact that many 

persons consider this use of claim inelegant. 

Claim meaning to maintain, or assert, is good 

usage because it is generally employed by good 

speakers and writers. 

Century gives the following example of the 
use of the word : 

**He made known his history, and claimed 
he had no relations living. — Boston Transcript. 
In regard to the word mutual, the present 
tendency is to restrict its use to mean recipro- 
cal. Formerly, mutual had two meanings — 

reciprocal^ and joint, or common. But the use 
of mutual to mean common is now generally 

disapproved. Century condemns the use of 
mutual to mean common as in "Our Mutual 
Friend." Standard says: Centuries of Eng- 
lish literature authorize the employment of 
mutual in the sense of joint or common. On 

the other hand the very strong disapproval 
with which this and like uses of mutual are re- 
garded by many writers of good taste, may not 
unreasonably be considered as sufficient ground 
for avoiding mutual friend and kindred ex- 
pressions. 

The following '*clipping" will interest you. 

*• MUTUAL." 

When Dickens set the example of misusing a good word 
by naming a novel "Our Mutual Friend," he could hardly 
have foreseen to what further abuses the word "mutual" 
would have been put, possibly as the result of his mistake. 

One man cannot be the "mutual friend" of two other men. 
Since the word signifies one thing "acting in return or cor* 
respondence to another," things are mutual only as between 
two objects. A friend who is the mutual friend of two other 
people is their "rommon friend," not their mutual friend. 

Two person*, may have a liking or a mutual distaste because 
each may like or dislike the same thing under the same con* 
ditions. and the feeling may be a part of one, at the same 
time, as much as of the other; but a friend who is the friend 
of each is simply a common friend, and is in no sense 
"mutual" to them. 

*Vhcrc the misuse of a word like this may bring up is well 
indicated by a phrase which was not long ago employed by a 



certain public^ official in introducing a friend to another and 
a higher official. 

"I want you to treat this man as well as you can/' said 
the introducer, "because he's a very mewchal friend of mine I" 

Evidently he thought that "mutual" means "dear," just as 
some people think that "condign" punishment means very 
severe punishment, whereas the word "condign" simply means 
suitable, fitted to the occasion, and may be applied to a re> 
ward as properly as to a punishment. 



Lake Bluffs, 111., Jan. 25, 1901. 
Editor of Correct English, Chicago: 

Dear Madam: I have been much interested 
in the good work you are' doing. There is 
nothing cultured America so much needs as 
a better knowledge of our language. 

I heartily agree with the general tenor of 
your leading article this month on the differ- 
ence between **grammar" and "usage." It 
seems to me unfortunate, however, that writ- 
ers on English grammar have seemed to be so 
determined to make it accord with classical 
grammar. The two are utterly different, and 
the effort to treat English grammar as of the 
same genus as classical grammar, has led to 
the seeming inconsistencies which you point 
out. The fault is with the grammarians, how- 
ever, not with true English grammar, nor yet 
with usage. 

Classical grammar, as has often been point- 
ed out, is a grammar of inflections. The end- 
ings of words determined their relationship, 
and it mattered little where they were placed 
in a sentence, for their terminations would 
show their relationships. Writers on English 
grammar note that the English language lacks 
inflections, but they seem utterly to fail in per- 
ceiving that any system of grammar is possi- 
ble which does not at least imagine these ter- 
minations. 

English grammar is a matter almost entirely 
of logical relationships of words in a sentence. 
Usage determines the meanings of words, 
nothing else. The meanings of words in the 
English language are expansible within toler- 
ably wide limits, yet very fixed limits. Idioms 
are peculiar meanings which words have in 
certain relationships to other words. 

But while meanings vary, the logical rela- 
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tionships of words never vary. The so-called 
"rules of grammar," laid down by the writers 
on grammar, are often violated ; but the "laws 
of grammar," the principles governing the 
logical relationships of words in a sentence, 
never vary any more than the laws of mathe- 
matics. A fundamentally ungrammatical sen- 
tence is essentially illogical. It involves a con- 
tradiction. For instance, the nominative case 
commonly implies a verb of which it shall be 
subject, and when we say "between you and I," 
the word "I" suggests such a verb as "do" or 
"am." The existence of such a verb in such 
a connection is a manifest absurdity. The 
logic of the construction demands "me" after 
the preposition. 

In Latin an adverb is an adverb and an ad- 
jective is an adjective, because the terminations 
do not permit the same word to be used as dif- 
ferent parts of speech without change. In 
English the same word may be every one of 
the seven or eight different parts of speech. 
We recognize this fact when we admit that 
**but" maybe a preposition as well as a conjunc- 
tion, and even a relative pronoun. Yet in the 
phrase which you quote from Milton, "than 
whom none higher sat," we insist that "than" 
is a conjunction because we have been in the 
habit of thinking it as a conjunction. When 
we say, "He sat higher than I (sat)," "than" 
is manifestly a conjunction, because the rela- 
tionship indicated does not end in "I," but rath- 
er in the verb "sat" implied. In Milton's 
phrase, however, "than" is as clearly a prepo- 
sition. There is no implication of a verb after 
"whom." If there were, our instinct would not 
for a moment tolerate the form "whom." 
If we substitute "above" for "than," the 
meaning is almost the same — "above whom 
none higher sat." No one would doubt that 
"above" is a preposition here. Milton wished 
a dignified monosyllable and coined a new re- 
lationship for "than," as poets have a right to 
do. Our instinct is so strong that we are 
willing to admit that our "rules of grammar" 
are violated rather than use "who" here. Our 
instinctive logic is almost always, fortunately, 
stronger than our reasoning. 



But the fault all falls back on our ridiculous, 
contradictory, even puerile system of teach- 
ing grammar. Fortunately the true science of 
grammar is something that cannot be inter- 
fered with by our false reasoning and bad sys- 
tem of teaching. In language, above all things, 
essential truth wins over so-called "authority." 
If it did not, the language would be dead in- 
stead of the living, vital instrument it is. But 
is it not time we teachers of grammar cease 
to profess allegiance to "dead forms" and ab- 
surdly antiquated "authority?" 

Very truly yours, 

Sherwin Codv. 

Answer. — Your expressions of appreciation 
give me much pleasure. As you have probably 
noted, I am neither a purist nor a reformer but 
take the language as I find it, endeavoring only 
to give an exposition of the rules and princi- 
ples that govern correct usage. In this issue, 
appears my article on the Grammar of the 
English Language. As you will observe, my 
ideas are in harmony with those expressed in 
your letter. In regard to my article on the 
usage of the language, as you say the use of 
''than whom" in the sentence, "Satan, Than 
whom none higher sat," is prepositional. In 
order to make it conjunctional the sentence 
would have to be reconstructed. I did not in- 
dicate this in my article as I wished to em- 
phasize the fact that according to the gram- 
mar of the language, the use of "than" is con- 
junctional, but notwithstanding this, "than 

whom" is permissible, because it accords with 
the usage of the language. I think this par- 
ticular form "than whom" very clearly illus- 
trates the fact that usage is the law of lan- 
guage, and it is to the credit of Century, Stand- 
ard, Baine and others that "than whom" not- 
withstanding the fact that than is a conjunc- 
tion — IS acknowledged to be correct because i^ 
has the sanction of literary usage. As your 
question suggests, teachers of grammar should 
cease to profess allegiance to "dead forms" 
and should sanction only those that are 
in harmony with the present usage of the lan- 
guage. 
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A STUDY IN QRAnnATICAL 
CONSTRUCTION.* 



Frcan "King Henry V." — Shakespeare, 
(fiee Notes 1, 2, 3, etc., below. ) 

ACT V. 

Scene II. 

King Henry's Wooing. 

King Henry. — Marry, if you would put me 

to verses or to dance for your sake, Kate, why 

you undid me ; for the one, I have neither'^ 
words nor^ measure, and for the other, I have 
no strength in measure, yet a reasonable meas- 
ure in strength. If I could win a lady at 
leap-frog, or by vaulting into my saddle with 
my armour on my back, under the correction 
of bragging be it spoken, I should^ quickly leap 
into a wife. Or if I might buffet for my love, 
or bound my horse for her favours, I could 
lay on like a butcher, and sit like a Jack-an- 
apes, never off. But, before God, Kate, I 
cannot look greenly, nor^ gasp out my elo- 
quence, nor* I have no cunning in protestation ; 
only down right oaths, which I never^ use till 
urged, nor^ never brfeak for urging. If thou 
canst love a fellow of this temper Kate whose 
face is not worth sun-burning, that^ never looks 
in his glass for love of any thing he sees there, 
let thme eye be thy cook. I speak to thee a 
plain soldier; if thou canst love me for this, 
take me ; if not, to say to thee that I shall^ die, 
is true ; but for thy love, by the Lord, no ; yet 
I ]ove thee too. And while thou livest, dear 
Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined con- 
stancy : for he perforce must do thee right, be- 
cause he hath not the gift to woo in other 
places. What! a speaker is but a praeter; a 
rhyme is but a ballad. A good leg will fall ; a 
straight back will stoop; a black beard will 
turn white ; a curled pate will grow bald ; a fair 
face will wither; a full eye will wax hollow; 
but a good heart, Kate, is the sun and the 
moon ; or rather the sun and not the moon ; for 
it shines bright and never changes, but keeps 

*Ia order to derive the frreatest beaefit from readinff Rtandard 
authors it Ir necessary to understand exactly kow^ wktn^ and 
whtre to apply rules. 



his course truly. If thou would have such a 
one, take me ; and take me, take a soldier ; take 
a soldier, take a king. And what sayest thou 
then to my love ? Speak, my fair, and fairly, I 
pray thee. 

Katherine. — Is it possible dat I sould love 
the enemv of France? 

King Henry. — No; it is not possible you 
should love the enemy of France, Kate; but 
in loving me, you should love the frjend of 
France ; for I love France so well that I ivill^ 
not part with a village of it ; I will^ have it all 
mine; and, Kate, when France is mine and I 
tUn 5'ours, then yours is France and you are 
mine. 

Katherine. — I cannot tell what is dat. 

King Henry. — No, Kate, I will^ tell thee in 
French ; which I am sure will hang upon my 
tongue like a new-married wife about her hus- 
band's neck, hardly to be shook off. Jequand 
sur le possession de France, et quandvoris avez 
le possesion de moi, — let me see, what then? 
Saint Denis be my speed ! done votre est 
France et vous etes minnc. It is as easv for 
me, Kate, to conquer the Kingdom as to speak 
so much more French.'^ I shall* never move 
thee in French, unless it he to laugh at me. 

NOTES. 

I. neither, . . ,nor. not nor. 

nor nor, never nor. 

Rule. — Nor is generally used correlatively 
after a negative, introducing a second or subse- 
quent negative member of a clause or sentence, 
second or subsequent negative member of a 
clause or sentence. 

2. Should in the first person is correctly used 
when contingent futurity is expressed. Thus, 
the auxiliary shall in the first person expresses 
simple futurity; should, contingent futurity. 

3. That and who are frequently used inter- 
changeably. In this construction, however, the 
present usage of relative pronouns would give 
ivho, as the present tendency is to use that 
only when the sense is restrictive. 

4. Shall IS the proper auxiliary to use when 
simple futurity is to be expressed. 

5. Will in the first person is correctly used 
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when determination or promise is to be ex- 
pressed. Will in this sentence expresses de- 
termination. 

6. Will in the first person is correctly used 
when promise is expressed. 

7. Unless it be. The subjunctive mode is 
used when doubt or uncertainty is expressed. 



CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME. 



Beatrice. — All the children are going to 
school. Will I be late? Will I be late? 

Mrs. B. — If you will try to be late, I think 
you will succeed. You must not say "will I be 
late?" You must say, ''shall I be late?" Never 
say '^ztMll I ?" because no one can answer that 
question but the one who asks it. 

Beatrice. — Where's my gamp? I can't find 
my gamp. 

Mrs. B. — I have told you that you should 
not say gamp. You should say gimp 

Beatrice. — Well, Helen Avery says its gamp. 
She laughed at me yesterday because I called it 
gimp. I told her my mama said it was gimp, 
and she said my mama didn't know everything. 

Mrs. B. — ^You must not pay any attention 
to what the children say. The proper pronun- 
ciation of guimpe is not gamp, but gimp. 

Roschen. — I always mind what you say. I 
don't care if the children do laugh at me. 
Yesterday at Kindergarten, I stepped on Julia's 
foot and I said, "I beg your pardon," and she 
said I should say "excuse me." 

Mrs. B. — You were right, Roschen. When 
should you say "excuse me." 

Roschen. — ^When I want to leave the table. 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes, and when you leave the room, 
you should ask your playmates to excuse you. 
I noticed, yesterday, when Genevieve was here, 
Beatrice rushed out of the room when she saw 
Gertrude coming, without asking Genevieve to 
excuse her. 

Beatrice. — Well, I was in an awful hurry. 

Mrs. B. — You should take time to be polite 
even though you may be in a hurry. You may 
dispense with the word awful. 



Beatrice. — I don't know what dispense 
means. 

Mrs. B. — I don't suppose you do, but you 
can remember that you should not say awful 
unless you are speaking of something that is 
awful. You may speak of an awful fire, but 
not of an awful hurry or an awful nice time. 

Beatrice. — ^Well, what shall I say instead of 
awfulf 

Mrs. B. — Simply say you were in a hurry, 
or in a great hurry. 

Beatrice. — If Roschen don't hurry up, I'm 
not going to wait for her. 

Mrs. B. — I have told you many times to say 
doesn't. "Roschen 'doesn't/' not Roschen 
don't." 

Roschen. — I never say "Beatrice don't," I 
always say "Beatrice doesn't." 

Mrs. B. — Yes, and Roschen is nearly three 
years younger than you are, Beatrice. You 
should do as Roschen did. She learned to say, 
he doesn't, she doesn't, or it doesn't by saying 
to herself over and over again, "I don't;' "you 
don't," he, she or it doesn't." 

Beatrice. — Well, I don't see why we have 
to be so particular. 

Mrs. B. — ^W'hen you grow up, you will be 
apt to speak as you do now. And it will make 
a great deal of difference whether you speak 
correctly or incorrectly. You are too young 
to understand the importance of speak- 
ing properly, but when you are a young lady 
you will be glad that you were not allowed to 
say it ain't, it don't, you was, I've got it, its 
aivful nice and like expressions. 

Beatrice. — ^Well, I never say, "I've got it" 
any more. 

Mrs. B. — No, you do not, which is very en- 
couraging, for if you can overcome one bad 
habit of speech you can overcome many more. 
Now hurry or you will be late for school. 
Beatrice ! Wait a moment for Roschen. 

Beatrice. — Oh, there's Marion going to 
school. We're all right now, for she's never 
late. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionary. 
Key to diacritical marks : 



Short sounds* 



r» (eel) a (all) 
a (ale) o (old) 
a (father) 6 (food) 



i (it) o i^on) a (ask) 
e(end) u (us) o (err) 
a (at) oo(foot) 



*The short sounds are indicated by the absence 
of marks. 



Applicable 

Applicatory 

Aqueous 

Chaise 

Cogent 

( compelling assent 
or conviction) 

Cogency 

(credibility) 

Extraordinary 



ap'li-ka*-bl 

ap'li-ka*-tot-ri 

a'kwo-us 

shaz 

kr)'je*nt 



kr)'je*n-si 

( eks-tror'di-naf-ri 

] or 

( eks-tra* 6r'di-nat-ri 



International and Webster agree with 
Century. 

Standard gives Century's first pronuncia- 
tion only. 



Grimace 
Grimaces 

Hilarious 



.35**/ 



gri-mas 

gri-ma'sez 

hi-la'ri-us 

or 
hl-la'ri-us 



International and Standard give both pro- 
nunciations but reverse thi; order. 

I hi-lar'it-ti 
Hilarity -{ or 

I hl-lar'it-ti 

International, Webster, and Standard give 
both pronunciations but reverse the order. 



Hostile 



I hos'til 
or 
hos'til 



International, Webster, and Standard give 
the first pronunciation only. 



Itineracy 

or (noun) 

Itinerancy 

(The practice of 
traveling from place 
to place ) 



i i-tin'e*-rat-si 



I f-tin'e*-ra*n'-si 



or 



Itinerary 



I 



( adj. 
' and 



S I-tin' 



noun 



Itinerant 
(wandering) 1 

Luscious 
Maritime 



I adj. 
' and 



noun 



e*-rat-ri 



I-tin'e*-rant 

lush'us 

mar'i-tim 

or 
mar'i-tIm 



Internationa], Webster, and Standard give 
the first pronunciation only. 

. . j'*ant 
Pageant 



or 



(paj 

( pa'ja*nt 
Webster agree with 



Patent 



International and 
Century. 

Standard gives the first pronunciation only. 

( adj. j pat'e*nt 
I and > or 
( noun ) pa'ta*nt 

International and Standard agree with 
Century. 

Webster gives both pronunciations but 
reverses the order. 

Patent ( verb. ) Century gives the same pro- 
nunciations for the verb as for the noun and 
adjective. International and Standard give 
the first pronunciation only. 

C per'fiim 

\ ^'^- 
( per-fum' 

4 per-fiim' 

or 
I per'fum 

In the pronunciations of the noun, Inter- 
national, Webster, and Standard agree with 
Century, but in the pronunciations of the 
verb they give the first pronunciation only. 

{noun i 
and ■< pref'ats 
verb ( 

Puree (soup) pU-ra' 

*This sound approaches that of **u*^ in **uh^' in easy 
utterance. 

t The Bound is slig-hted in rapid utterance. 

1 French **u" in produced by friving* the sound of **oo" in 

food with the ton^rue pressed atrainst the lower teeth. 



Perfume (noun) 



Perfume (verb) 
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FEBRUARY. 



I am lustration, and the sea is mine ! 

I wash the sands and headlands with my 
tide; 
My brow is crowned with branches of the 
pine; 
Before my chariot wheels the fishes glide. 
By me all things unclean are purified, 

By me the souls of men washed white again ; 
E'en the unlovely tombs of those who died 
Without a dirge, I cleanse from every stain. 

Longfellow. 



SELECTIONS FROM JAHES RUSSELL 
LOWELL'S WORKS. 



LIFE. 



Our slender life runs rippling by and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past ; 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 

Is earth too poor to give us 
Something to live for here that shall outlive 
us? 
Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with Fortune's 
fickle moon ? 
The little that we see 
From doubt is never free; 
The little that we do 
Is but half-nobly true ; 
With our laborious hiving 
What men call treasure and the gods call dross, 
Life seems a jest of Fate's contriving, 

Only secure in every one's contriving, 
A long account of nothings paid with loss, 
Where we poor puppets, jerked by unseen 
wires, 
After our little hour of strut and rave, 
With all our pasteboard passions and desires, 
Loves, hates, ambitions and immortal fires. 
Are tossed pell-mell together in the grave, 
But stay ! No age was e'er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate, 
For in our likeness still we shape our fate; 
Ah, there is something here 



Unfathomed by the cynic's sneer. 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 
Something that leaps life's narrow bars 
To claim its birthright with the hosts of 

heaven ; 
A seed of sunshine that can leaven 
Our earthy dulness with the beams of stars. 

And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains older than the Day ; 
A conscience more divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 
A vexing, forward reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence; 

A light across the sea. 
Which haunts the soul and will not let it be, 
Still beaming from the heights of undegener- 
ate years. 



IN A COPY OF OMaR KHAYYAM. 

These pearls of thought in Persian gulfs were 

bred. 
Each softly lucent as a rounded moon ; 
The diver Omar plucked them from their bed^ 
Fitzgerald strung them on an English thread. 

Fit rosary for a queen in shape and hue. 
When contemplation tells her pensive beads 
Of mortal thoughts, forever old and new, 
Fit for a queen ? Why, surely then for you ! 

The moral? Where Doubt's eddies toss and 

twirl 
Faith's slender shallop till Her footing reel, 
Plunge, if you find not peace beneath the 

• the whirl, 
Groping, you may like Omar grasp a pearl. 



MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH FROM 
CARLYLE'S -'SARTOR RESARTUS." 



ON COURTESY. 

As mentioned above, Teufelsdrockh, though 
a sansculottist, is in practice probably the 
politest man extant; his whole heart and life 
are penetrated and informed with the spirit 
of politeness; a noble, natural Courtesy shines 
through him, beautifying his vagaries; like 
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sunlight, making a rosy-fingered, rainbow- 
dyed Aurora out of mere aqueous clouds ; nay, 
brightening London smoke itself into gold 
vapor, as from the crucible of an alchemist. 
Hear in what earnest though fantastic wise 
he expresses himself on this head: 

"Shall Courtesy be done only to the rich, 
and only by the rich? In Good-breeding, 
which differs, if at all, from High-breeding, 
only as it gracefully remembers the rights of 
others, rather than gracefully insists on its 
own rights, I discern no special connection 
with wealth or birth; but rather that it lies 
in human nature itself, and is due from all men 
towards all men. 

"For whether thou bear a sceptre or a 
sledge-hammer, art not thou ALIVE; is not 
this thy brother ALIVE? There is but one 
temple in the world,* says Novalis, 'and that 
temple is the Body of Man. Nothing is holier 
than this high Form. Bending before men is 
a reverence done to this Revelation in tht 
Flesh. We touch Heaven, when we lay our 
hands on a human Body.' 

"On which grounds I would fain carry tt 
farther than most do ; and whereas, the English 
Johnson only bowed to every Clergyman, or 
man with a shovel-hat, I would bow to every 
Man with anv sort of hat, or with no hat 
whatever. Is not he a Temple, then; the vis- 
ible Manifestation and Impersonation of the 
Divinity? And yet, alas, such indiscriminate 
bowing serves not. For there is a Devil 
dwells in man, as well as a Divinity; and too 
often the bow is but pocketed by the former. 
It would go to the pocket of Vanity (which 
is your clearest phasis of the Devil, in these 
times); therefore must we withhold it. 

"The gladder am I, on the other hand, to 
do reverence to those Shells and outer Husks 
of the Body, wherein no devilish passion any 
longer lodges, but only the pure emblem and 
effigies of Man; I mean to Empty, or even to 
Cast Clothes. Nay, is it not to Clothes that 
most men do reverence; to the fine frogged 
broadcloth, nowise to the 'straddling animal 
with bandy legs' which it holds, and makes 
a Dignitary of? Who ever saw any Lord my- 



lorded in tattered blanket fastened with 
wooden skewer? Nevertheless, I say, there 
is in such worship a shade of hypocrisy, a 
practical deception; for how often does the 
Body appropriate what was meant for the 
Cloth only! Whoso would avoid falsehood, 
which is the essence of all Sin, will perhaps 
see good to take a different course. That 
reverence which cannot act without obstruc- 
tion and perversion when the Clothes are full, 
may have free course when they are empty. 
The Hat still carries the physiognomy of 
its Head; but the vanity and the stupidity, 
and goose-speech which was the sign of these 
two, are gone. The Coat arm is stretched 
out, but not to strike; the Breeches, in modest 
simplicity, depend at ease, and now at last 
have a graceful flow ; the Waistcoat hides not 
tvil passion, not riotous desire; hunger or 
thirst now dwells not in it. Thus all is purged 
from the grossness of sense, from the cark- 
mg cares and foul vices of the World; and 
rides there, on its Clothes, Horse; as, Dn a 
Pegasus, might some skyey Messenger, or 
purified Apparition, visiting our low Earth. 



VERSICULI. 



Wlien justice shall start out in quest of us, 
All around from the east to the west of us, 
To make up her judgment in test of us, 
She'll not ask who is ill or well dressed of us, 
What the voices of men have expresesd of us, 
Nor if the world loves or makes jest of us. 
If feathers or straw line the nest of us. 
Or there's plenty of coin in the vest of us. 
And family pride in the crest of us — 

But if vice has been scorned or caressed of 
us, 
And men have been injured or blessed of us, 
And if peace is seldom the guest of us. 
Or dwells every day in the breast of us. 

And in her unfailing arrest of us — 
'Tis a shame to have it confessed of us — 
She will find the unvarying pest of us. 
To be numberless faults in the best of us, 
In the good and the bad and the rest of us. 

—Rev. T. B. L. Soule, D. D. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 

God smiled when he put humor' into the hu- 
man disposition and said **That is Good!" 
— Beecher. 



WHERE HE FIRST MET HIS PARENTS. 



Last week I visited my birthplace in the 
state of Maine. I waited thirty years for the 
public to visit it, and as there didn't seem to 
be much of a rush this spring, I thought I 
would go and visit it myself. I was telling 
a friend the other day that the public did not 
seem to manifest the interest in my birthplace 
that I thought it ought to, and he said I ought 
not to mind that. "J^st wait," said he, "till 
the people of the United States have an op- 
portunity to visit your tomb, and you will be 
surprised to see how they will run excursion 
trains up there to Moosehead lake, or wher- 
ever you plant yourself. It will be a perfect 
picnic. Your hold on the American people, 
William, is wonderful, but your death would 
seem to assure it, and kind of crystallize the 
affection now existing, but still in a nebulous 
and g^mmy state." 

A man ought not to criticise his birthplace, 
I presume, and yet, if I were to do it all over 
again, I do not know whether I would select 
that particular spot or not. Sometimes I think 
I would not. And yet, what memories cluster 
about that old house! There was the place 
where I first met my parents. It was at that 
time that an acquaintance sprang up which 
has ripened in later years into mutual respect 
and esteem. It was there that what might be 
termed a casual meeting took place, that has, 
imder the alchemy of resistless years, turned 
to golden links, forming a pleasant but power- 
ful bond of union between my parents and my- 
self. For that reason, I hope that I may be 
spared to my parents for many years to come. 

Many memories now cluster about that old 
home, as I have said. There is, also, other 
bric-a-brac which has accumulated since I was 
born there. 

How humble the home, and yet what a lesson 
it should teach the boys of America! Here, 



amid the barren and inhospitable waste of rocks 
and cold, the last place in the world that a great 
man would naturally select to be born in, began 
the life of one who, by his own unaided effort, 
in after years rose to the proud height of post- 
master at Laramie City, Wy. T., and with an 
estimate of the future that seemed almost 
prophetic, resigned before he could be char- 
acterized as an offensive partisan. 

Here on the banks of the raging Piscataquis, 
where winter lingers in the lap of spring till it 
o<!casions a good deal of talk, there began a 
career which has been the wonder and admira- 
tion of every vigilance committee west of the 
turbulent Missouri. 

There on that spot, with no inheritance but 
a predisposition to baldness and a bitter hatred 
of rum ; with no personal property but a misfit 
suspender and a stone-bruise, began a life his- 
tory which has never ceased to be a warning to 
people who have sold goods on credit. 

It should teach the youth of our great, broad 
land what glorious possibilities may lie con- 
cealed in the rough and tough bosom of the 
reluctant present. It shows how steady per- 
severance and a good appetite will always 
win in the* end. It teaches us that wealth is 
not indispensable, and that if we live as we 
should, draw out of politics at the proper time, 
and die a few days before the public absolute- 
ly demand it, the matter of our birthplace will 
not be considered. 

Still, my birthplace is all right as a birth- 
place. It was a good, quiet place in which 
to be born. All the old neighbors said that 
Shirley was a very quiet place up to the time 
I was born there, and when I took my parents 
by the hand and gently led them away in the 
spring of '53, saying, "Parents, this is no place 
for us," it again became quiet. 

It is the only birthplace I have, however, and 
I hope that all the readers of this sketch will 
feel perfectly free to go there any time and 
visit it and carry their dinner as I did. Ex- 
travagant cordiality and overflowing hospital- 
ity have always kept my birthplace back. 

Bill Nye. 
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ORTHOPHONY. 



A brief review of phonic letters serves 
greatly to modify the idea of radical differ- 
♦ince in what are called the modem languages, 
and they may be well regarded as families of 
one grand phonic system. 

The English branch of that system, with its 
great and composite character, presents, to a 
far greater extent than any of the ofher 
branches, a complex system of phonetics to 
children and foreigners, to say nothing of oth- 
er persons. But the greater difficulties present- 
ed by English, which are not found in French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian, for instance, 
are not insurmountable. 

The elementary school text-books and the 
dictionaries, as they attempt to approach cor- 
rect and uniform analysis of th<» signs and 
sounds of English, are a very blind guide, and 
their teachings concemingthe very first steps in 
learning the language, display much lack of 
knowledge of the laws of phonic signs and 
sounds. A correct pronunciation of the letters 
is precedent to correct pronunciation, and to 
correct application of signs to the sounds in 
words. 

The tables serve the purpose of discovering 
what the alphabet is. May we reasonably ex- 
pect to use the letters until we have first 
learned what are the sounds of the voice, and 
what the application of the signs ? The tables 
serve to make plain some unintelligent uses of 
tools which are capable of more accurate and 
skillful use. They are adapted to the use of 
the lexicographer, whether he is the child in 
school gaining that beginning of knowledge 
which is to make him secure in going ahead ; 
whether he is the learned seeker after ortho- 
phonic truth, who is engaged, for the most 
part, at present, in making hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions ; or whether he is the student of 
tongues. 

A first generalization from the tables shows 
that we have more sounds than signs. And 
still there is, as shown, a surplus of signs 
for eleven of the sounds. These doubly repre- 



sented sounds are k, represented by c, ch, q 
and x; s, represented by c; /, represented by g 
(soft) ; i, in the word in, by y; i in the word 
fine, by y; and double o, by letter w; and / 
by the digraph ph or gh, etc. 

Thus, it would appear that having less signs 
than we have sounds, we still liave a surplus. 
But we must bear in mind that the appearance 
of a surplus is merely an appearance, and the 
question becomes at once pertinent whether a 
skillful use is made of the signs we have, while 
the further question is reserved as to the need 
of more signs in our alphabet. On these ques- 
tions the tables must speak the facts upon 
which a sensible conclusion mav be based. 

First, consider letter C, which once stood 
for G ; and which was chafiged to G by Caesar 
himself, a change that was made because the 
Latin at first rejected the Greek k and used c 
for both k and g. Later k was adopted, and 
C has wandered around among the letters like 
a nightmare ever since. The consequences of 
tliat little stroke of Caesar's added to c to make 
it g are a warning to all would-be "spelling re- 
formers." It may be safely asserted that if 
he had withheld his hand, we should never 
have seen c for s or k, ck for k, gh for /; g 
for both hard and soft g; and other things. So 
much for part of the appearance of surplus 
signs already mentioned. 

We turn to the tables for other facts, and 
find y doing the work of t, a practice whidh 
over a space of years is gradually becoming 
obsolete, for the letter i is coming into its own 
representative work. 

Among the vowels, the tables show that an 
even greater promiscuity has obtained. Five 
signs are used quite indiscriminately, singly 
and in combination, to represent some fourteen 
sounds. It will be seen that the so-called vow- 
els, as usually taught in schools, are not vow- 
els but diphthongs, the diphthong being under- 
stood here to mean the intonation of two or 
more elements. Concurrent vowels or com- 
binations, where one of the vowels is silent, 
are not "improper diphthongs" but are, in fact, 
such a usage of letters in an utterly promis- 
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cuous application of five signs to fourteen or 
more undefined sounds,, as one might there- 
fore naturally expect. A sore puzzle of pro- 
nunciation, of course, grows out of lawless syl- 
labification. The application of final vowels to 
lengthen, it is said, the preceding vowel, is 
merely making a diacritical mark out of a let- 
ter, and makes the puzzle worse. 

The application of diacritical marks by all 
printers to the single letter diphthongs, vowel 
accents and repeats, would bring harmony 
out of discord. The repeal of letter G 
and restoration of character C to its own 
sound — if Ga&sar would rise to the occasion — 
would serve such a valuable purpose for the 
advancement of all letters applied to ortho- 
phonic principles, that — 
"Imperial Gaesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a flaw to keep the wind away." 



Vowel 

I E A O U 

Palatal 

H Y J G K 

Labial 



GRAPHIC RUNES. 

English repeats 
J as DG G 
K as C CH Q X 
SHasCH 
SH ZH 
F as PH GH 
S as C 

ZH as Z, S, J 
Z as S 

DH and TH 
M B P W V F 
Dental 
T D CH TH DH 

Silent (sometimes) 
Liquid P B G L K C H 

R N L S Z PH, GH, and vowels 
used concurrently, as U in g^ard, E in heart, 
I in friend, A in bread, etc. Consonants silent 
in pairs, as s in possess, etc. 

VOWEL SCALE.* 

Arm A; met E; it I; mood O; put U 

(y) (w) 
(H) 

• • ■ • ^ 

At A; err E; Hen I; O; up U 

(E) (O) 

^Parenthesis show Home En^'lish uses. 



All A; they E; ide I; ode u; mute U 
(O) (A) (y) 

There is a succinct statement of the origin 
and establishment of phonic letters by the "co- 
lossal peddler,'' the Phoenician,containedinthe 
only English work on the subject, The His- 
tory of the Alphabet, by Canon Taylor. 

"At last there dawned upon some mind the 
fact that all the words which men uttered are 
expressed by a few sounds. Hence, what bet- 
ter plan than to select a certain number of 
signs to denote unvaryingly certain sounds. 
All that remained to be done was to take one 
simple step— boldly to discard all the non-al- 
phabetic elements, at once to sweep away the 
superfluous lumber, rejecting all the ideo- 
grams, the homophones, the polyphones, the 
syllabics, and the s)rmbolic signs to which the 
Egyptian scribes so fondly clung, and so to 
leave revealed in its grand simplicity the 
nearly perfect alphabet, of which without 
knowing it the Egyptians had been virtually 
in possession for countless ages. 

"Like all business people immersed in many 
transactions, their method was brevity, and so 
they aimed as near short-hand as they could. 
They got rid of surplus signs and invented an 
alphabet which if it was not perfect (as no al- 
phabet can be, because the letters are not re- 
vised from time to time to represent changes 
in sound), was of such signal value as to have 
been accepted by the civilized world of the 
past, and to have secured, with but slight 
modifications, a permanence assured to no oth- 
er invention of the human race." 

In the application of signs to sounds of the 
voice the Phoenician and his kindred may be 
said to be the first phonographers : for modern 
short-hand writing invented by Isaac Pitman 
is truly but a little sister of the greater but un- 
scientized phonography of the alphabet. 

To the printer is due the uniformity, even 
though it is combined with inaccuracy, of Eng- 
lish orthography. The best that may be said 
of that orthography is that it is of general ap- 
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plication, and the time has passed when a 
printer would be brave enough to spell, as may 
be seen in fonncr years, the word servant three 
ways in one sentence, as, servuant, servant and 
servaunt, or it in eight different ways, as for- 
merly. The lack of definite spelling of the vow- 
els particularly has led naturally to inaccuracy 
in their use in syllables and words. So long as 
the sounds, for instance, of e in met and e in 
deed are both or either one recognized when 
we see the character c, unmarked, there will 
be excuse for such like spellings and \-ariant 
pronunciations as lead and lead. Such in- 
stances occur throughout the syllables of the 
modern languages. The spelling of syllables, 
such as it is, was bound up and crystalized as 
the first printer found it. and so it stands now 
with the exception only of an attempted con- 
fonnity of different usages which he found 
prevailing in his earlier time. Intelligence to 
fit a ready-made garment, to which the alpha- 
bet compares in some respects, to the elements 
of language in a certain and scientific way, has 
been meagerly applied. The very history of 
the letters is a closed lx)ok, or a scaled wonder 
like the compass, or a distant star. 

It is upon that conclusion only that explana- 
tion is found for the dictionary and printer's 
version of the old English word frend in the 
two syllabic form, friend, and the rendering 
of good old English tiing, as tongue, chois as 
choice J yclozv as yellozv, and bak as ba&ky with 
other similar abuses of the alphabetic tools, 
which require skilled workmen as do other 
tools of the laborer and artisan. In spite of 
the change to a double syllable form of spell- 
ing, the old and correct orthography of the 
word frend yet clings to its pronunciation as 
a single syllable. The rule of a single vowel 
or diphthong to a syllable is a law subject to 
many violations. For an illustration of the 
rules which pertain to accuracy in the use of 
letters, Latin is cited, and it is not out of the 
way to claim that if every apprentice printer, 
or writer for his copying, had studied the sci- 
ence of letters as there applied, English would 
have eliminated its contradictions, achieved 
its perfect flower as a hymn of vocal harmony 



and become entitled to be called truly a classic 
and modern language. 

The first canon of orthophony is that there 
shall be a standard for pronunciation of 
words, which is sought usually to be estab- 
lished upon the usage of the better educated 
classes, a standard which Dr. Johnson long 
ago said was measured by the pronun- 
ciation of words as spelled, which ration- 
ally includes, of course, the spelling of 
words as pronounced, and intimates an agree- 
ment between and upon signs and sounds. 
Such a standard is a makeshift except we find 
and establish, to maintain and preserve it in 
writings and print, the essential necessary 
principles : 

( 1 ) That words should not be spelled alike 
and pronounced differently. 

(2) That words should not be pronounced 
alike and spelled differently. 

(3) That words spelled alike should be 
pronounced alike. 

There is a radical departure from those 
laws or principles for the consistent use of 
English letters except the diacritical marks 
are used, giving a separate character to signs 
for separate sounds; when they are used it is 
not a departure to have several signs for the 
same thing, and the science and harmony of 
orthophony stand revealed. 

Those principles are summed up in the law 
that names shall have certain sounds and con- 
stant signs in order that the sounds may justi- 
fy the signs ; the signs prove the meaning, and 
the metaphonic syllabary called language thus 
achieve, in the human mind, a fixed, real iden- 
titv. 

A standard of utterance is thus within our 

powers of art and intellect, solvency and 

agreement, or natural and human law. 

W. Kay Tewksbury. 
Washington, D. C. 



THE SCIENCE OF VOCAL CULTURE. 



The art of the singer is undoubtedly demon- 
strated more through his phrasing and inter- 
pretation than through quality of tone, but 
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when we have these three combined, there is 
nothing left to wish for. It frequently hap- 
pens that a voice, naturally very beautiful is 
so marred by injudicious training that almost 
all of its natural qualities are lost ana are su- 
perceded by an abnormally placed **front" tone 
reminiscent of a fog horn or a calliope. The 
only rational theory which can account for 
the introduction of such a pernicious "method" 
of voice culture is, that in the quest for that 
much desired "resonant" quality, an apparent- 
ly short road was found when the tone was 
forced to resound in the vicinity of the frontal 
bone, — between the eyes, — in the bridge of the 
nose, — against the upper teeth, and so on down 
the gamut of the undesirable, until the so- 
called "focusing" of the tone was accomplish- 
ed and the voice fairly started on the deterio- 
ration process. Now it is extremely doubtful 
if the result acquired was the result desired. 
There is a resonance of a kind, but it lacks the 
subtle something, which amplifies the tone 
giving it depth and solidity, instead of a 
hollow rotundity; that underlying "some- 
thing" is intensity. Without intensity, mu- 
sical utterance is reduced to a basis of arti- 
ficiality, incompatible with the expression of 
true emotion. It is impossible to give an ade- 
quate idea of intensity, unless one has sung, 
and that correctly at least, one tone of the 
scale. How is it possible to convey the idea 
by endeavoring to explain the phenomena of 
"tone upon tone," "sub strata of tone," tone 
that sings, vibrates, deepens and broadens and 
all within ones' self — not flying out beyond 
control, nor yet struggling for escape in the 
throat by tearing at the vocal bands. A tone 
which thrills the whole body and at the same 
time remains delicate enough for the throat 
of a canary. A tone upon which it is possible 
to articulate with absolute ease and capable of 
expressing all the varying shades of emotion. 
Intensity may never be acquired without an 
understanding of the law of opposition as ap- 
plied to tone and breath. Whoever has listen- 
ed to a bird, say a nightingale or canary and 



has stopped to consider how disproportionate 
is the tone to the size of the little creature 
which produces it? Were a human being 
capable of such an effort the result would be 
calamitous to the singer's throat, as well as to 
the surrounding neighborhood. And yet a 
bird's throat never seems to weary and its 
little body swells and vibrates until one is filled 
with astonishment at such an exhibition of 
physical endurance. When a singer (and by 
this is meant a product of the prevalent "voice 
placing" methods) attempts a fortissimo, the 
effort is so painfully apparent, both to eye and 
ear, as to take away all appreciation except 
for the "feat" accomplished. To sing well, it 
is not necessary to have been born a "natural 
singer." Given "temperament," correct con- 
ception of pitch and a speaking voice, a shig- 
ing voice can be developed by anyone. Voice 
culture is in itself very simple, so simple in 
fact that one wonders how it is possible so 
many conflicting theories have arisen. When 
the words "tone placing" are abolished from 
the vocal nomenclature, there will be some 
hope for the art. No correct results were ever 
obtained by "placing" a tone, for a pr6perly 
produced tone is a definite result of correct 
conditions. It therefore follows that condi- 
tions (causes) must be first dealt with and 
not results (effects). The simplicity of voice 
culture may be summed up in these few rules 
set down for suggestions to students and sing- 
ers. 

All tone must be produced with throat as 
unconstrained as when speaking. 

Be able to count 1-2-3-4-5-6- and sustain 
"Ah" on the same breath, maintaining 
throughout accurate balance of tone and 
breath. 

It is not designed that these articles be re- 
garded as lessons in voice culture, they are 
merely hints, — suggestions which may serve as 
helps out of the ruts the student is bound to 
strike at certain stages of his progress. The 
writer has found in her wide experience of 
teaching that the pupil is ever athirst for 
knowledge and quickly absorbs every drop 
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which comes from the well-spring of truth. 

The essence of truth is embodied in this 
brief rule— "In relaxation there is life; In 
rigidity, death." 

Mrs. Stacy Williams. 



THE RISE AND QROWTK OF WEALTH.* 

By E. Benjamin Andrews, L. L. D. 

CHAPTER IV. 

hunting and fishing stages of civiliza- 
tion. 

Fishing and hunting have been denominated 
*'occupatory" industries from occupare, which, 
in Roman law, means to take possession of 
game, fishes, clams, oysters and such things, 
which they devour either raw or rudely cooked. 
Products of the soil, such as roots and berries, 
they use as a rule only when these grow spon- 
taneously. Agriculture they despise. 

The most striking thing about men on this 
rude level of life is their utter, brute-like, de- 
pendence upon nature. They wait as suppli- 
ants before her, watching for the opening of 
her hand, and do not compel her to a new, 
larger and more varied productiveness as civil- 
ized peoples do. They usually work hard 
enough, but they amass nothing. Clothing of 
leaves or skins, dwellings in moss-carpeted 
caves or in huts built of bark or hides, arms, 
tools and tackle the simplest and the roughest, 
a few ornaments, a scanty supply of jerked 
meat, are their whole capital. At this stage of 
social development private property in land is 
unknown. Most probably, indeed, all kinds of 
primitive property, movable as well as real es- 
tate, with such exceptions as each family's 
clothing and kit of utensils for hunting, fishing 
and the like belonged to the entire village or 
clan. The institution of private property, es- 
pecially in the case of land, is comparatively 
modern. 

Another striking thing about human beings 
on this low plane is that they Ho not practice 
exchange, whether by the use of money or in 
any other way. One reason why they do not 

Copyrijflited by K. Itenjainin Andrews, 1910. 



practice exchange is that the members of the 
community are all so nearly equal in relative 
advantages that they have no division of labor 
or industrial organization of any kind. No 
trades exist, no classes, either economic or so- 
cial, have as yet been formed. The early so- 
ciety of which we here treat is entirely com- 
munistic. Ii:dividual initiative has little play. 
The body, the crowd, is the great fact. Union 
of man with man avails for the defense of old 
hunting-grounds and the conquest of new, and 
therefore has its economic worth; yet as each 
man can do any necessary thing about as well 
as any other, union for economic ends has noth. 
ing like the variety of scope which the ad- 
vanced forms of industry present. 

Slaves there are none, so long as the hunting 
industry is dominant. Naturally, since, to be 
of use, slaves would have to be armed for the 
chase, and so would be dangerous. If tribes 
subjugate tribes, the conquered are put to 
death. Government, such as there is, .^s patri- 
archal. 

While men are in this condition tribal wars 
are inevitable. As we have seen, these pv^pu- 
lations are little provident and never masters 
of nature. They do not cultivate or train na- 
ture to produce anything beyond or unlike 
what she would herself yield. Now. game and 
berries will not increase as fas-t as men will 
need them. They may even disappear entirely. 
In particular, new hunting-places must be had. 
In course of time, therefore, wars necessarily 
ensue, other tribes being no less anxious to 
keep their hunting-lands than the given tribe is 
to seize them. In this condition of mankind war 
is an economic necessity. It follows from the 
passive relation of hunting tribes to nature that 
such populations can never be very dense, even 
under the most favoring circumstances. Popu- 
lation soon reaches the limit of subsistence, 
after which additions to the community neces- 
sitate migration or starvation. 

Fishing peoples differ little from hunting 
peoples, but some of their peculiarities are 
worth noticing, (i.) While they, too, arc 
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inert to nature, nature is more bountiful to 
them than to their brethren of the chase, sup- 
plies of fish being far less likely to give out 
than supplies of game. Hence (2), fishing 
populations are commonly more dense than 
those of hunters and less given to wars, {3.) 
Slavery is possible among them and some- 
times exists. (4.) While hunters tend, us- 
ually after a period of robber life, to enter upon 
a pastoral and then upon an agricultural ca- 
reer, fishermen, on the contrary, are apt to try 
piracy for a while, and then to grow into sail- 
ors, ocean carriers, the agents and instruments 
of commerce. 

Of the hunting and fishing phase of human 
industry pure and simple, there are few, if any, 
examples remaining. We must go back to the 
old stone age, to the cave-dwellers of the geo- 
logic records. Yet Hottentots, Bushmen and 
the aborigians of Australia are nearly as primi- 
tive. Fishing and hunting were, of course, 
common occupation among the American In- 
dians when and after Columbus landed, 
though in a number of respects the Indians had 
even then advanced beyond this species of life. 
They exchanged by means of wampum, a very 
good substitute for money, of which also white 
men made large use, and they had capital in 
considerable variety and mass. 

The Indians of the five nations in New York 
state had gone some steps toward an agricul- 
tural life, though even they, it appears, had en- 
tire community of property in lands, game and 
everything, with no idea of severalty holding 
whatever. This caused many of the conflicts 
I>etween them and the whites, regarding lands, 
they not supposing that sale to the white alien- 
ated the ultimate fee-simple held by the tribe. 
White men did not understand this system, and 
when Indians maintained tribal rights to lands 
which individual Indians, so far as they were 
concerned, had sold, there was trouble and 
often fighting. 

Champlain, in 1605 or 1606, found the In- 
dians about the present sites of Portland, Bos- 
ton and Plymouth in a mainly agricultural 
state, with fine fields of corn and tobacco, gar- 



dens of melons, squashes, pumpkins and beans. 
The raising of these could hardly have been 
learned from the whites. Apples of a certain 
kind flourished in New England soon after the 
pilgrims landed (by 1635 or so in Connecticut) 
which, it would seem, must have been indige- 
nous to the country, though, perhaps, not to 
New England. The Indians reckoned time by 
moons, and each moon was named from some 
phase of change in the vegetable kingdom — 
the planting moon, etc., indicating considerable 
attention to plant life. 

Of arts the original red man had but the 
I'udest. He made canoes, bone fish-hooks with 
lines of hide or twisted bark, stone tomahawks, 
arrow-heads and spears, clothing of skins, 
wooddn bows, arrows and clubs. He loved 
fighting, finery, gambling and the chase. He 
domesticated no animals but the dog. He was 
usually brave, often treacherous, cruel and re- 
vengeful. His power of endurance on trail or 
war-path was astonishing, and he let himself 
be tortured to death without a quiver or a cry. 

Among the animal inhabitants of Nortli 
America very few changes have occurred since 
the white man's arrival. A few species, as the 
I-^brador duck and the great auk, have per- 
ished. America then possessed but four ani- 
mals which had appreciable economic value — 
the dc^, the reindeer at the north, which the 
mound-builders used as a draft animal but the 
Indians did not, and the llama and the paco 
south of the equator. Every one of our present 
domestic animals originated beyond the At- 
lantic and was imported. Doubtless, as Ed- 
ward John Payne maintains in his "History of 
the New World Called America," the back- 
wardness of the aborigines was largely due to 
their lack of animals suitable for draft or travel 
or producing milk or fish good for food. .A,si- 
atics, from the remotest antiquity, had the 
horse, ass, ox and cow, camel and goat — net- 
ting ten which the Peruvians, Mexicans or In- 
dians enjoyed. 

The vegetable kingdom of old America was 
equally restricted, which also helps explain the 
low civilization. .At the advent of the Euro- 
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peans all our part of the continent was covered 
with forests. The undomesticated trees and 
plants were then much as now, though a few 

varieties have since given out and some im- 
ported ones run- wild. The cultivated spe- 
cies, however, have been almost complete- 
ly changed. The Indians were wretched hus- 
bandmen, nor had the mound-builders at all the 
diversity of agricultural products so familiar 
now. Tobacco, corn, cocoa, potatoes, sweet 
and Irish both, the custard, apple, guavas, 
pumpkins and squashes, pawpaws and pine- 
apples, indigenous in North America, were un- 
der cultivation here before Columbus came. 
Tobacco, corn, cocoa and sweet potatoes had 
been cultivated. The tapioca plant, the red 
pepper plant, tomatoes and marmalade plums, 
were raised in South America before 1500. The 
persimmon, the cinchona tree, \vhence we get 
out quinine, and the Virginia and Chili straw- 
berry are natives of this country, but have been 
brought under cultivation only within three 
centuries. The great cereals — wheat, rye, 
oats and rice — constituting all the main food 
crops, but com, have come to us from -the old 
world. So have cherries, apples, quinces and 
pears, and also hops, currants, chestnuts and 
mushrooms. The banana, which Humboldt re- 
garded as original American fruit, most bot- 
anists now derive from Asia. Mr. Payne's 
generalization, that superior food supply oc- 
casioned the old world's primacy in civiliza- 
tion and also that of the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians here, seems to me too sweeping, yet it 
evidently contains large truth. 



THE WALK. 

IV. 

From our consideration, in a previous paper, 
of the poise of the body, of the body at rest, 
we pass naturally to the body in motion. As 
the first motion necessary to the body is pro- 
gression from place to place, the walk, which 
is the simplest manner of progression, first 
demands our attention. 

The walk, like every other detail of personal 
expression, is much influenced by heredity and 



environment. Children unconsciously imitate 
their elders, and as the walk of very fe>y per- 
sons is naturally beautiful, the little ones be- 
come fixed in unfortunate habits which years 

of study may, with difficulty, remove. And, 
worse than that, the habit of ugly motion dulls 

their sensitiveness to grace. 

Thus the first effort of the teacher should 
be to stimulate this sensitiveness. The stu- 
dent should be brought in contact with beau- 
tiful forms; all the arts, so far as possible, 
should be drawn upon for models of fine pos- 
ture and rhythmical movement. In short, his 
sense of beauty so often starved by common- 
place surroundings in childhood, must be sys- 
tematically fed and developed. 

Thus, as the individuality of the student is 
gradually freed of bad habits, his walk may 
be modified. Here, as in all other details, the 
individuality should be respected. Too many 
teachers possess a patent walk, and try to com- 
pel their pupils to acquire it at great pains. 
Many of us have received an exact recipe for 
"the Delsarte walk," for example, have been 
informed that this or that gait was correct or 
incorrect. The exactness of such formulae is 

in proportion to the teacher's narrowness; an 
instructor of broader mind and larger experi- 
ence studies the individual and avoids rigid 
rules. He developes the student's walk in the 
direction of freedom and grace, but does not 
attempt to fasten upon him an artificial gait, 
made up of rules in the mind of another. And 
in teaching dramatic art, he remembers that 
all the various defective walks are useful to 

the student for purposes of characterization. 
The walk should be legato, not staccato; 

not a mere stepping with the lower leg and 
foot, but a deliberate movement of all the 
joints and muscles of the legs and most of 
those of the toes with a certain response from 
those of the head and arms. In this legato 
movement, the back foot should advance slow- 
ly, as though dragging a weight; it should 
not be picke<l up and lifted. In walking, the 
process should not be evident ; neither toes, 
knees, hips, nor any other part of the body 
should make itself conspicuous. Poise, bear- 
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ing and carriage must all be considered in 
walking ; poise being the way one stands, bear- 
ing, the way one moves, and carriage the tout 
ensemble — the effect, the form in repose and 
motion of the whole personality. It is conceiv- 
able that the bearing or carriage may be bad 
and the walk good, or vice versa; a hunchback, 
for example, may walk well. But as every 
detail helps in the general effect, a good walk 
usually implies a good carriage. 

We will consider some of the more appar- 
ent defects in walking. 

Of these, a trotting gait is perhaps the com- 
monest. This is a staccato walk, employing 
the knee too much and the upper leg too 
little. The student should be trained to swing 
his whole leg from the hips, so that he may 
take a longer stride without an effect of plung- 
ing. 

Toeing in is an obvious defect, to be cor- 
rected by exercises which systematically de- 
velop the disused muscles of the inner leg. 
Presenting the heels or toeing out too much, 
the opposite excess, requires a development of 
the muscles of the foot and ankle until they 
assume their share of the work of locomotion. 

A springing gait causes on£ to walk like a 
ruler, as though he had no joints and was 
•capable of only one movement up and down. 
This may be corrected by calling the student's 
attention to a false rhythm in his walk. If 
Tie counts his walk one-and, two-and, he will 
at once perceive the lift of his body upon each 
wid following the forward step, whereas the 
<ind should merely mark the slight drag of the 
back foot from its former position. 

A mincing gait contains too many little 
steps. The student should be taught to swing 
the whole leg from the hip, and cease twisting 
the body and making superfluous little mo- 
tions. 

The waddle is one of the most offensive of 
all defects. Here, after each step is made, the 
and count marks a twist of the hip instead of 
the mere dragging of the back foot away 



from its former base. The student must be 
trained to omit the hip motion. 

Presenting the knee like a high stepping 
horse, and a knock-kneed gait, caused by a 
shaking, wriggling motion at the knees, are 
two unfortunate defects which must be cor- 
rected by bringing the knees into proper rela- 
tion with the other articulations of the body. 
This usually requires careful exercise of the 
hip and ankle joints. 

Kicking the toe or presenting the soles of 
the feet is a very common defect. In stepping, 
the toe and heel should touch the ground at 
almost the same instant, the toe if possible be- 
fore the heel. 

A striding gait is better than a mincing one 
as it shows more character; but even a stride 
should be toned down until the walk is no 
longer aggressive. Usually this may be ac- 
complished by slight modifications of detail. 

A walk is suggestive of the larger aspects 
of character. One person walks with himself, 
has a subjective walk, all his muscles circling 
inward, concentrating upon himself. Another 
has an objective walk, looks high and steps out 
boldly. There are as many different walks, 
in fact, as there are persons. A man's char- 
acter may be read by his walk, and no teacher, 
in training his students to discard eccentrici- 
ties of gait, may have the least fear of destroy- 
ing the individuality of their walk. The legato 
movement, a slow, slightly dragging rhythm 
in walking, is the chief desideratum. If the 
student acquires that, and learns to turn with- 
out stepping, to pivot on his heels instead of 
lifting his feet for each change of pose, he has 
advanced far toward a graceful gait. From 
this point he may often proceed easily to a 
higher conquest — he may walk with style, with 
an air, as though he had full possession of him- 
self and his world. And few persons realize 
how many other conquests depend upon this 
complete possession of one's physical self. 

Anna Morgan. 
825 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

Copyrighted. 
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The asking of questions soon becomes a 
habit. There is almost no mental habit which 
is quite so disagreeable to the second person. 

Those two bold and bald statements must 

stand. 

There are people who ask questions upon 
any and every subject, ask of any person and 
if not answered repeat the question until satis- 
fied or until the other person has burdened 
his conscience with an untruth. 

There are topics upon which no one is 
willing to be questioned. The general rule 
with regard to women is that they must not 
be asked, "how old are you? how long have 
you been married? what is vour husband's 
business ?" 

This is just to show how objectionable ques- 
tion asking is but the old saw says it all in a 
line, "ask me no questions and Fll tell you no 
lies." 

Now, on the other hand, some questions 
must be asked or their absence is attributed to 
lack of interest or to self-absorption. It is easy 
enough to ask a general question and then to 
wait for the details — they will generally be 
given. 

Of course, only a very persistent questioner 
asks another as to the amount of salary re- 
ceived or income enjoyed — still it is some- 
times asked. But a much more common source 
of annoyance is the "how much did you pay 
for it — if I may ask ?" It is in wretched form 
to ask this kind of question in any way. A 
thing that is of common use, as say, the price 
of beef and eggs could be safely asked but 
why should it? If one is buying them it is 
known already and if not buying them one 
does not need to know the price. The same 
rule will hold with all other things. 

A CONFIDENCE. 

Another and very serious point is this: one 
mav be made the recipient of a confidence ; are 
you in the future to consider yourself at lib- 
erty to ask questions on this topic? Not at all. 
The person in nine cases out of ten wishes the 



secret untold and earnestly hopes it will be for- 
gotten. One must wait for some intimation, 
from the other side before venturing to ask. 
anything. There is an old rule which says that 
in conversations of which people are the topic 
when — but — is reached it is time to stop; so- 
when one has nothing more to say and has- 
to fall back upon a sort of cross-examination, 
of friends it is time to stop talking. 

If no question is sometimes bad and too 
many questions are always worse — ^then how 
can one be guided? "Fact, or 'touch-faculty' 
of body and soul ; * * * the fineness and. 
fullness of sensation beyond reason; — ^the- 
guide and sanctifier of reason itself," must be 
the sole guide. 

H. S. M. — How must one use salt-cellars? 

If there are one or more large ones on the 
table help yourself to some salt with the spoon 
provided for the purpose, putting the salt on 
the edge of your plate. If there is no spoon 
by any chance, then gently tilt the cellar and- 
spill some on your plate. If you are afraid to 
do this you must do without any salt, as no 
other way is permissible. In case the table is- 
set with the little salt cellars — one. for each 
person — pick yours up and tilt some of the salt 
over on your plate. 

M. R. T. — Is it at any time permissible to- 
use a tooth pick in public? 

It is not. Would you make any part of your 
toilet in public — in hotel corridors, on the- 
platforms of railroad stations — where anyone 
looking at you could see you? Certainly not. 
No human being is interested in the condition: 
of your teeth except yourself. Why make 
some one watch you attending to them ? Many 
people, it is greatly to be regretted how num- 
erous they are, are victims to this habit, and 
there is no personal habit that so quickly 
stamps itself as unpleasant in the mind of 
stranger or friend as this. In the toilet room 
with water, brush, powder and dental floss — 
if a tooth pick is needed use it — injurious then 
— but under no other circumstances nor in any 

other place. 

Anice Neale. 
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Thus we see that an understanding of the 
Grammar of the English language, or of any 
language, is an understanding of the rela- 
tions borne by words in a sentence, and by 
sentences themselves, one to another, and 
hence oj" the inode hy which spoken or vyritteti 
forms are wade scientifically to conform to 
the corresponding forrn^ of thought. But, as 
has been said, a scientific conformity of 
spoken or written forms to corresponding 
forms of thought, presupposes rules and 
principles; hence, an understanding of the 
grammar of a language is an understanding 
of its formal rules and principles. To illus- 
trate: One of the formal rules of grammar 
is, the noun or pronoun following the verb 
to he must be in the same case as the noun 
or pronoun preceding the verb to be^ unless 
sei)ai*ated from the verb by a prejwsition. 
But why? Why, for example, is the form 
''It is A-^" correct while '*I supposed it to be 
A^" is incorrect? 

'*It is he" is correct, because the pronoun 
lie which follows the verb to he, is in the 
same case as the pronoun *'it" which pre- 
cedes the verb to he. ' 'I supposed it to be 
A^" is incorrect because the pronoun he 
which follows the verb to he, is not in the 
same case as the pronoun it which precedes 
the verb to he^ for it is in the objective case 
because it is the object of the verb suppoHed\ 
hence, the pronoun hhih and not he must 
follow the verb to he^ because him is in 
the objective case. But the second ques- 
tion that arises is, why is the noun or 

♦See Correct English, February. 



pronoun following the verb to he in the 
same case as the noun or pronoun pre- 
ceding the verb to hei How can it be proved 
that this rule is not arbitrary, but based 
upon an inherent principle of grammar. In 
order to demonstrate this principle, it is 
necessary lirst to analyze the thought to be 
expressed, before it can be determined 
whether the form him^ for example, in the 
sentence, ''I supposed it to be Aim" scien- 
tifically conforms to the corresponding form 
of thought. 

In the sentence, '*I supposed it to be Aiwi" 
the relation born by him to other words in 
the sentence, is indicated by inflection, the 
pronoun being declined , nominative A^, pos- 
sessive his^ and objective Am. But to what 
word is him related? And by what word is 
that relation shown? By analysis of the 
thought, we find that him is related to it^ 
and that the two words stand for one and the 
same person. Now the verb to he or any part 
of the verb to he as in the forms 1 a//i, thou 
art^ he w, etc. , expresses existence, and, fur- 
thermore, its sole province is to assert the 
relation existing between the word of which 
it makes the assertion, and the fact that is 
asserted. Thus, in the sentence, "It is I" the 
oflice of the verb is^ is to assert the relation 
existing between the pronoun it and the pro- 
noun /. In the sentence ''I supiposed it to be 
him^'^'^ the verb ^<> Se^ asserts the relation exist- 
ing between him and it\ but, inasmuch, as the 
verb to he simply expresses existence, ''I sup- 
posed it to be him, " is equivalent to ' 'I sup- 
posed it existed him.'' Now ^^ is the object 
of the verb supposed^ because it receives the 
action of the verb, and, hence it is in the ob- 
jective case, for the verb to he asvserts the 
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identity between ^V, the object of the verb, 
supposed^ and hivi, Conseijuently him must 
be in the same case as it\ for a noun or pro- 
noun cannot exist at the same time in two 
different cases. So, when the identity be- 
tween two words is established, it follows, 
that they are in the same case. . And, hence, 
it follows as a formal rule of grammar that 
tlie noun or pronmin follmoing the verb to he 
is in tJie same case as the noun or pronoun 
preceding the verh to he, 

''To say, ''It is me,"' "it is him,"' "it is 
A<?r" is ungrammatical because me^ him^ or 
her^ is not the scientific conformity of the 
spoken or written form to the correspond- 
ing form of the thought; for, inasmuch as it 
is in the nominative case because it is the 
subject of the verb is^ and, as the verb is as- 
serts the relation between the pronoun fol- 
lowing it and the one preceding it, the con- 
clusion is, that "it is/,-' "it is ^^," "it is 
«A^" are the correct forms, because /, he 
and shcy are in the same ca^e {nominative) 
as it 

Thus we see that the rule: A noun or 
pronoun following the verb to he must be in 
the same case as the noun or pronoun pre- 
ceding the verb to he^ is not an arbitrary rule 
evolved by grammarians, but is based upon 
the relations not merely of words but of 
thoughts themselves; thus proving the as- 
sertion made by John Stuart Mill, that the 
distinctions between the various parts of 
speech, between the cases of nouns, are dis- 
tinctions in thought, not merely in words, 
and that the principles and rules of gram- 
mar are the means by which the forms of 
language are made to correspond to the uni- 
versal forms of thought. 

Thus, an exposition of some of the formal 
principles of the grammar of the English 
Language, demonstrates the statement made 
in the first article on this subject, that gram- 
mar is not the creation of grammarians any 



more than is mathematics the creation of 
mathematicians, and that the office of the 
grammarian like that of the mathematician 
is to discover the rules and principles of his 
science. And, as in mathematics, the unit 
is the starting point on which is based the 
science, so in speech the sentence is the unit 
upon which is based the science of grammar, 
consequently an understanding of the gram- 
mar of a language is an understanding of 
the sentence, and hence of the relations of 
the words of which it is composed. 



BUT WHAT IS A SENTENCE AND WHY 
IS IT THE UNIT OF SPEECH? 

A sentence is defined as the expression of 
a complete thought, but, as a complete 
thought can be expressed only by the aid 
of a subject and a predicate, a sen- 
tence may be defined as a group of words 
containing a subject and a predicate and ex- 
pressing a complete thought. To illustrate, 
when we say, a beautiful girl, although the 
relation between the subject girl and the ad- 
jective heautifid is shown, there is no ex- 
pression 6i a complete thought, because the 
hearer expects that some affirmation shall be 
made in regard to the subject. 

But it is impossible to affirm, or assert 
anything without the aid of verbs, for the 
distinctive province of verbs is to assert, or 
affirm something of a subject, and as some 
verbs are incapable of completing the affirm- 
ation without the aid of some other part of 
speech, it becomes necessary to employ, in 
addition to the verb, some word that shall 
complete the expression of the thought. The 
word thus employed, becomes a part of the 
predicate. Thus, to say "The beautiful girl 
is — " does not express a complete thought, 
because is belongs to the class of verbs that 
require an additional word to assist in mak- 
ing an affirmation. But when we say, "the 
l)eautif ul girl is iZZ" we have a sentence, be- 
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cause by a combination of subject girl and a 
predicate is ill we have the expression of a 
complete thought. 

But all verbs do not require another word 
to complete the affirmation. Thus, in the 
sentence, ' 'Birds sing' ' the affirmation is made 
by a single word — sing. A predicate may 
be a single word, as * 'birds «^/2^," or it may 
contain many words as, "Birds sing early in 
the morning j'^'* and as every part of the sen- 
tence which is not the subject is the predi- 
cate, '*sing early in the morning" is the en- 
tire predicate. 

Thus we see that the sentence is the start- 
ing point or unit of speech on which is based 
the entire machinery of the formal principles 
of grammar, for it is only by an analysis of 
it that the relations of its component parts 

can be understood. The child learns to speak 
his mother tongue, sentence by sentence, be- 
fore he understands the grammar of his lang- 
uge, and were the models from which his 
speech is formed, perfect, and were he never 
to become careless in his use of English, then 
would it be unnecessary to study the formal 
principles of Grammar. But, inasmuch as 
the models from which childhood's speech is 
learned are often imperfect ones at best, and, 
as an analytical study of the grammar of a 
language gives to each one a criterion by 
which he may determine what is and what is 
not correct usage, everyone who wishes to 
use correct English should master the rules 
and principles of English grammar. 



WORDS AND THEIR USES. 



without interruption, or that which recurs 
at regular intervals. Thus, we say, with 
equal propriety, the constant beating of the 
waves, or the continual beating of the 
waves. It rained constantly or it rained 
continually. Stir the batter constantly or 
stir it continually. But, inasmuch as con- 
tinual or contimuiUy cannot be used to ex- 
press steadfastness of purpose, faithfulness 
in love and friendship, loyalty, honor, truth- 
fulness, etc., as has been said, there is a 
tendency to restrict the use of constant or 
co)istantly to that which is mental or moral. 
Thus we say: "A constant friend'' but not 
*'A continual friend." "She loved him 
constanthf^ not "She loved \i\xf\ continually. 

The following examples illustrate the nice 
uses of these words: 

Constan t. Constantly. 

Unchanging; fixed or firm in mind, pur- 
pose or principle. 

EXAMPLES. 

If I could pray to move, prayers would 

move me. 

But I am constant as the northern star. 

Of whose true fix 'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

— Shakespeare. 

The world's a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant^ in nature were inconstancy. 

— Cowlev. 
Continnal^ Continually^ proceeding with- 
out interruption, or frequently recurring. 
"His life was one continual round of 



CONSTANT, constantly; CONTINUAL, CON- 
TINUALLY. 

Although constant and continual^ with 
their corresponding adverbs are, in many in- 
stances, interchangeable in meaning, there 
is a nice discrimination in their use which 
tends to restrict constant or constantly to the 
expression of that which is mental or moral. 
This, however, is only a tendency, for con- 
stant and continual are synonvmous when 
the meaning is either: that which proceeds 



sorrow. 



?i 



"He was continually asking for assist- 
ance. ' ' 

JIoTE. — The words continumis or contin- 
uously must not be confounded ^ in meaning 
with continued or continually. Continuous 
or continuously pertains to that which is ab- 
solutely without pause, while continual or 
continually pertains to that which is often 
intermittent but as regularly recurs. Again, 
continuous pertains especially to uninter- 
rupted extent, substance, or existence. Thus 
we say, *'A Cimtimu>us stretch of country" 
but "A continual beating of drums." 
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NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

"THE FBENCH OF IT. 



^ S 



A French lady, on her arrival in this 
country, was careful to eat only such dishes 
as she was acquainted with, and being pressed 
to partake of a dish new to her, she politely 
replied, "No, thank you; I eat only my ac- 
quaintances/' 

''THE IRISH OF IT." 

(Just over.) 

Nora had just "come over,"" and the ther- 
mometer being below the freezing point, her 
mistress told her to put a flat-iron to her feet, 
upon retiring. The next morning seeing 
the maid enter the kitchen bearing aloft the 
uncovered flat-iron, her mistress said: "Well, 
Nora, did your flatiron keep warm all 
night?' ' 

"Sure ma'am,'' answered Nora, "I think 
it would have, ma'am, if I could only have 
kept my fate on it, ma'am. O'm sure t'was 
all I could do to kape me fate wann let 
alone the iron."" 

THE ORIGIN OF "TIP." 

"To insure promptness"' was the written 
reminder over a collection box for small coin, 
to be divided among the servants, in an old 
English tavern. For the sake of brevity it 
became common to use only the initial letters 
of the words; hence the origin of TIP. 



A CONVERSATION. 

Mrs. C. — Before I forget it, I want to ask 
you why the form "1 have been East" is in- 
correct. You may remember that just as 1 
was about to go — the last time I was here — 
you suggested that I should say, "I have 
been in the East" instead of "I have been 
East." 

Mrs. B. — As I indicated in our conversa- 
tion, the noun or pronoun which follows the 
verb to he, denotes or refers to the same per- 
son or thing as the noun or pronoun which 



precedes the verb to be^ unless it is separated 
from the verb hy a preposition. Now, inas- 
much as you are not the £kist and never have 
been, you can readily see, that a preposition 
is required to show the relation between 
East and the verb. 

Mrs. C. — I am afraid that I make a great 
many errors in the use of prepositions. I 
know that there are nice distinctions in their 
meanings, but I never know when I am in a 
place or at it. 

Mrs. B. There is a general rule in regard 
to the use of in and at which will prove 
helpful to you. The rule is, that when the 
city or place is of great size in is used, as, 
"in London," "m New York," ^Hn En- 
gland," "m the East;" but if the reference 
is to small towns and places, at is used; as 
"a^Yonkers," '^at Kenwood," "a^ Edge- 
water." Thus, one lives m New York but 
lives a^ Yonkers. Then, again, if a place 
although of large size, is conceived as a mere 
geographical point — the preposition at is 
used. Thus, one arrives at London, or at 
Paris, or at New York, or at Chicago. 

Mrs. A. — I wonder why one lives in a 
large city but lives at a small one. 

Mrs. B. — If I were to say to you," I live 
in New York" I should assume that you 
knew the location of that city. If I should 
say, * *I live in Elmhurst, or in Woodstock, 
it would l>e assuming that the location of 
Elmhurst or Woodstock was generally known. 
There is a subtle distinction in the use of the 
prepositions in and at that one can feel but 
hardly define. 

Mrs. C. — I understand that you are giv- 
ing a course of lectures before the Catholic 
Woman's National League. Now, do you 
give these lectures in the Masonic Temple or 
at the Masonic Temple. 

Mrs. B. — At the Masonic Temple, or if 
I should give the name of the hall I should 
say, "I am giving a course of lectures at 
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Corinthian Hall in the Masonic Temple." 

Mrs. C. — I wonder if I shall remember 
these nice distinctions in meaning. Did you 
notice that 1 used a/tall^ 

Mrs. B. — Yes, that is correct. 

Mrs. A. — I can assure Mrs. C. that she 
will have no difficulty in remembering these 
suggestions, for after one or two corrections 
I find that I rarely repeat the error. 

Mrs. G. — I notice that both you and Mrs. 
B. use the word e7*ror. Could not one say 
m intake instead of eiTOi'? 

Mrs. B. — There is a nice distinction in 
menning between these words. You may 
recall the article on Synonyms in the issue 
of December of Correct English. In refer- 
ring to the verbal wealth of the English 
language, it says: "It is impossible to 
over estimate the value of synanynts^ for it 
is by their use that we are able to express 
the most subtle distinctions in thought. " Now 
the words mistake and error are synonyms 
which, as defined by Archbishop Trench, are 
* 'words possessing a like significance in the 
main, but with a certain unlikeness as well." 
And while mistake and error are, in a sense, 
interchangeable in meaning, there are uses of 
these words, — when applied to one's speech 
— that denote a slight difi'erence in meaning. 
I prefer the expression ^'error in speech," 
because one of its specific definitions is, an 
inaccuracy clue to ox^ersight or accident while 
"mistake" arises frequently from ignorance. 
So in offering these suggestions, I imply by 
the use of the word trror that 1 do not so 
much instruct my hearers, as remind them. 

But I must not forget to remind Mrs. C. 
that instead of saying "I am afraid^ etc.," 
as she did a few minutes since — she should 
say, "I fear that I make a good many 
errors, etc." "I am afraid*'^ is frequently 
used in familiar conversation but "I fear" 
is better form. 

Mrs. C. — I think I made a mistake in that 



instance as my error was the result of ig- 
norance. 

Mrs. B. — One hears the form ^*I am 
afraid" very frequently; thus, ^'1 dim afraid 
it is going to rain" instead of <*I fear it is 
going to rain. ' ' 

Mrs. C. — A friend of mine said, yester- 
day as we were leaving the house "If I v^as 
afraid it would rain, I would take my um- 
brella." 

Mrs. B.— Instead of "If I/^r^c^it would 
rain I should take my umbrella." 

Mrs. A. — Yes, if afraid were correct she 
should have said "If I were afraid." 

Mrs. C. — I do not know when to use "if 
I was'^'* and "If I were^'^'* but I am not going 
to take any more of your time to-day. 

Mrs. B. — You will find an exposition of 
that subject in the issue of April of Correct 
English. If you have the bound volume, 
refer to the index "If I was" and "If I 
were, " and you will find it readily. 

Mrs. C. — Thank you for the suggestion. 
Before going I must assure you that the 
afternoon has proven very profitable to both 
Mrs. A. and I. 

Mrs. B. — You should say, "to both Mrs. 
A. andw6'." You would not say *'to /" 
would you? Then you should &Bky proved not 
proven for although proven is frequently used 
it is incorrect; proved being used for both 
the past and past perfect tenses. 

Mrs. C. — Another mistake^ for I can as- 
sure you that it was not an error. Before 
leaving I wish to ask a favor, I am going to 
visit friends in the East and I should like 
to write to you occasionally and have you 
correct any errors that I may make. 

Mrs. B. — I should be very much pleased 
to hear from you, and shall willingly correct 
your errors if there be any. 

Mrs. A. — Sometime when I come I am 
going to ask you about "If there is" and "If 
theie J^." Now we must go. 
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CoERECT English. 



GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



A noun or pronoun following the verb to he refers to the same person or thing, as the 
noun or pronoun preceding the verb to he^ unless separated from the verb by a preposition.* 



EXAMPLES. 



This is a beautiful home. 



He is at home. 



In tHe following examples, the noun following the verb to he does not denote the same 
person or thing as the noun or pronoun preceding the verb to he, hence, a preposition is 
required to show the relation between the verb and the noun which follows it. 



INCORRECT. 

I am glad to be home. 

She is home to-day, 

Are you ever home? 

Was she home when you called? 

I was home when she called. 

I have been home for a week. 

He will be home when you arrive. 

I shall be home next week. 

I have been East. 

I have been West. 



CORRECT. 

I am glad to be a^ home. 

She is at home to-day. 

Are you ever <it home? 

Was she at home when you called? 

I was at home when she called. 

I have been at home for a week. 

He will be at home when you arrive. 

I shall be at home next week. 

I have been in the East. 

I have been in the West. 



After the intransitive verbs stat/j renmiv, etc., the preposition is required. 



INCORRECT. 



CORRECT. 



I shall stay home to-day. 

I shall remain East for a month. 

She is living home with her family 



I shall stay at home to-day. 

I shall remain in the East for a month. 

She is living at home with her family. 



Note. — The preposition is implied in the verb in the following construction: 

I am going home. 

Note. — As a rule the preposition is required after go: He is going to school. I shall 
go to church. 

Note. — When the verb is transitive, that is, when it has an object. to receive its action, 
the preposition is omitted. 

He likes his new home very much. 



*This rule does not obtain where the verb to be is used otherwise than to express existence. 
Thus, in the sentence, "The wedding n^aj last week,** the verb is used in the sense of happened. The 
wedding* happened last week. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



Concord of Tenses. 

(Continued). 

Indirect and Direct Quotations. 

Tense means time. 

Rule. — In complex sentences, the time indicated by the verb of the dependent sentence 
nmst not conflict with that indicated by the verb of the principal sentence. 

Note. — A complex sentence is one that contains one principal and one subordinate or 
dependent sentence (called by grammarians a clause). 

EXAMPLE. 

*'I shall go when he comes."' ''I shall go" is the principal sentence, "when he comes" 
is the subordinate, the connective being tr^hen. 

In indirect quotation the rule is: 

When the tense of the principal verb is present, that of the subordinate verb is, in 
many instances, present, and when the tense of the principal verb is past, that of the sub- 
ordinate verb is usually past. 

EXAMPLES. 

Present Past 

He says that I shall go. He said that I shoxild go. 

She says that she will go. She said that she would go. 

In direct quotation the rule is: 

The tense of the verb in the sentence quoted is that employed by the speaker quoted, 
and is independent of the tense in the preceding sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

He mid to me, ''you shall go.'' He said to me, ''you sl^vJd go." 

He said to me, "?/>/?/ you go?" He said to me ''would you go? 



n 



Xote. — The mixture of indirect and direct quotation is always wrong. 

EXAMPLES. 

Incorrect. Correct. 

"He said to me would I like to go." He said to me, " wonJd you like to go?" 

He asked me, ''would you like to go?'" 

"He asked me wouM I like to go. " (direct). or 

He asked me if I shmild like to go. 

(Indirect.) 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



For the Beginner. 



THE ARTICLE. 

An article is a word used to limit the 
' meaning of a noun. 

There are t^tree artich^; a, an^ and the, 
A and an are called the indefinite articles, 
and tJie is called the definite article. 

EXAMPLES. 

A book, an orange, the house. 

Note. — A book means any book, an orange 
means any orange, while th^ book, or the 
orange means a particular book or orange; 
hence a and an are called indefinite articles 
because they are used in si>eaking of any 
one of the things for which the noun is the 
name. The is called the definite article be- 
cause it i)oints out a particular individual or 
set of individuals. The was originally a de- 
monstrative pronoun being equivalent to /^^"^ 
or that (unemphatic). 

An was originally the same word as ont\ 
A is an with the letter n dropped. 

THE ARTICLE AND ITS USES. 

The indefinite article a is used before 
words l)eginning with a consonant sound 
(or aspirate); as a man, a horse, a cart, a 

universitv. 

Note. — r/is equivalent in sound to a con- 
sonant, for the blending of the sounds i oo of 
which f( is composed, produces the initial 
sound in y. 

An is used before words beginning with 
h when the accent is on the second svllable; 
thus, a history, an historian. 

Note. — Some writers disregard this rule. 

An is used before words beginning with a 
vowel; as an apple, an heir. 

Note. — h in h^^ir is silent. 

THE POSITION OF THE ARTICLE. 

When two or more nouns following each 



other denote the same person or thing, the 
article is placed only before the first: The 
secretary and treasurer (same person). A 
mother and queen (same person). 

When two or more nouns following each 
other denote diflferent persons or things, the 
article should precede each noun : as the sec- 
retary and the treasurer (two persons). A 
mother and a queen (two persons). 

Note. — Occasionally for the sake of em- 
phasis the article is re[)eated, thus: .V 
mother and a queen might refer to the same 
person if uttered with emphasis. 

Where a noun has two or more adjective 
modifiers all of the same general meaning, 
the article is placed only before the first. 

Examples. — There never was a sadder or 
lonelier woman 

She was the brightest, prettiest, and wit- 
tiest girl in the class. 

When the adjectives do not describe the 
same person or thing, the article must be 
repeated if the noun is singular, but if plural, 
the article should precede the first adjective 
only, as, '*7%6oldand the new method, or 
the old and new methods;" The English and 
''the French language" or ''The English and 
French languages;" ^'The first and the 
second chapter" or "The first and second 
chapters." 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

An adjective is a word that is used to 
qualify or limit a noun. 

Adjectives mayl>e divided into two classes: 

Qualifying adjectives and limiting adject- 
ives. 

An adjective qualifies a noun when it at- 
tributes some quality to the noun. 

Examples. — A pretty girl; a good ijoy; 
a large house; a sweet apple. 

An adjective limits a noun when it re- 
stricts or defines its meaning. 

Examples. : Five girls; a dozen oranges. 
Limiting adjectives may restrict the mean- 



CORBECT EnGUSH. 
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ing of the noun either by limiting it as to 
quantity or numbor, or by distinguishing it 
from other members of its class. 

Adjectives that limit nouns as to quantity 
are called adjectives of quantity; as, imichy 
little^ enough^ all^ etc. 

Adjectives that limit nouns as to number 
are called numeral adjectives; as, one, two, 
three, four, etc. 

Adjectives that limit nouns by distinguish- 
insr them from other members of their class 
are called pronominalf adjectives; as, TAi« 
boy, that girl. 

QUALIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives of Quality denote some peculiar 
attribute of the noun. 

An adjective of Quality may be an ad- 
jective derived from a noun. 

The Elizabethan age; Baconian Philosophy. 

An Adjective of Quality may be used 
sometimes as a noun and sometimes as an 
adjective. As an adjective, English Law; 
French Literature. As a noun, The English; 
The French. 

An Adjective of Quality may be derived 
from the names of metals, minerals, woods, 
etc, , as, a bronze vase, a diamond brooch , An 
oak chest, etc. 

An Adjective of Quality may indicate size, 
extent, weight, height, etc; as, a large man, 
a vjtde surface; a heavy box. 

Note. — It is impossible to give a com- 
plete classification of Adjectives of quality. * 
Limiting Adjectives: 
Adjectives of Quantity or Numbers. 
Pronominal Adjectives. 

ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY. 
EXAMPLES. 

Little, small, some, any, much, etc. 



+Pr<)noininal adjectives arc pronouns used as adjectives. Pro- 
nominal adjectives are called by some grammarians, demon- 
strative adjectives, because they point out the noun, from the 
members of its class. 

*Baiae says: They can be classified only by referring to the 
sciences, or different departments of knowledge; as mathematics, 
natural history, etc. 



ADJECTIVES OF NUMBER. 

These are the cardinal and the ordinal 

numbers. 

The cardinal numbers are one^ tv)o^ three ^ 
four^Jire^ etc. 

The ordinal numbers are, firsts second^ 

thlrd^ fourth^ fifth^ etc. 

Note. — The ordinal numl)ers are called by 
some grammarians, demonstrative adjectives, 
because they point out some particular ob- 
ject from the rest of its class. They are re- 
garded here simply as adjectives. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

A pronominal adjective is a pronoun used 
as an adjective. 

1. A demonstrative pronoun may be used 
as an adjective: This hat; th>'i<e books; that 
cosit; t /lose shoes] yonder house; stich happi- 
ness. 

2. An interrogative pronoun may be used 
as an adjective: what joy; irh/ch book. 

Note. — Who is never used as an adjective. 

3. A possessive pronoun may be used as 
an adjective: 3fy child; our home; your 
house; his father; her mother; Itx uses; their 
property. 

Note. — The possessives, mine, thine, ours, 
yours, theirs, have distinct uses. Thus in 
the sentence, *'This book is mine*'^ the pro- 
noun mine is equivalent to the pronoun wy 
used as an adjective and the noun J^^^Z* under- 
stood. Thus, *'This book is mine (my 

book). This book is yours =this book is 
your hook. This house is our8=^ih\s bouse 
is our house. 

Note. — While the construction, This book 

of mine, is equivalent to this book is my 

book, there are some expressions where it is 

difiicult to explain the ellipses. Thus, we 
can readily see that **this heart is;>//;«^" can 
mean this heart is my heart — mejining pos- 
session, but in the idiom **this heart of mine 
(is breaking)" it is difficult to explain the 
ellipsis. Maxwell says. "The idiom probr 
ably arose from the mixture of two con- 
structions, a pure possessive and an adject- 
ive phrase." 
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CJoRBKCT English. 



GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



Reminders. 

Review from Bound Volume One. 

(For the new subscriber). 

The use of the adjectiye with verbs of inaction. 

Rule. — The adjective and not the adverb must follow verbs expressing condition, ap- 
pearance, and the like, when the reference is to the subject. 



EXAMPLES. 



INCORRECT. 

I feel badly. 
You look hadl/y. 
You look nicely* 
She looked heaidifvUy. 



CORRECT. 



I feel bad. 
You look bad. 
You look nice. 
She looked beautiful^ 



Note. — The verbs of the senses, fed^ laokj taste^ smell , sounds are uded in an active as 
well as an inactive sense. 



INACTION. 

I feel body sad J glad^ happy. 

(Condition but not action is expressed by 
the verh/eel). 

You look bad^ aadj glad^ happy. 

(Appearance but not action is expressed 
by the verb look). 



The milk tastes sour. 

(The milk is not doing the tasting). 

The flower smells sweet. 

(The flower is not doing the smelling). 

The music sounded s^ceet. 

(The music is not < ^sounding" anything. 

SHALL AND WILL. 



ACTION. 

I felt my way carefvUy through the dark 
corridor. 

In a figurative sense: I felt my way care- 
fully before presenting the subject 

I looked laughingly at her. 

In a figurative sense: I looked into the 
matter ca/refvlly. 

He had not tasted food for many hours. 



I smelt the sweet odor of violets. 

The physician sounded her lungs ca/re- 
fully. 



Conjugate as follows: 

I shall We shall 

You will You will 



He will They will ( futurity. 



EXAMPLES. 

I Auxiliaries used I shxM go abroad in the spring. 

\ to indicate simple You wiU go, will you not? 



1 will 
You shall 



We will 
You shall 



He shall They shall 



^ 



Resolution, prom- 
ise, command, or 
threat. 



He will go to. 

I toill go J you shall not prevent me (resolution) 

You shall not go (command). 

You shcdl have the mcmey (promise). 

He shall be paid (promise). 

He shall suffer for this (threat). 

Shall in the first person expresses a condition beyond the control of the wiU. 

EXAMPLES. 

I shall be happy to see you. (Happiness is beyond the control of the will). 

I shall be disappointed if you do not come. (Disappointment is beyond the control of the will). 
I shall be obliged to return. (Obligation is beyond the control of the will). 



Correct English. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



Chicago, 111. 
Editor Correct English: 

As a reader of your valuable magazine I 
should like to refer you to a point which has 
been warmly discussed by a friend and my- 
self. 

The question is this, Is it correct English 

to say * 'grammatical error?" One position 

taken is, that anything grammatical must be 

correct, and that ' 'grammatical error" is in the 

nature of a paradox. Is the position proper! 

An early reply would come as a great ac- 

commodation. 

Yours respectfully, 

H. A. 

Ajiswer. — The expression "grammatical 
error- ' sounds, and is, in a sense, paradoxical, 
for the reason that a form can not be 
grammatical and erroneous at the same time. 
One would not say musical discord. How- 
ever, according to the definition of gram- 
matical^ as given by the Century dictionary, 
grammatical error is permissible. Accord- 
ing to Standard it is not. Thus, Century 
defines grammatical — 1. of or pertaining to 
grammar; as, . a grammatical rule, ^ror 
question, distinction. 2. Conforming to or in 
accordance with the rules of grammar: as, a 
grammatical sentence. Standard defines gram- 
matical thus: Based on the principles of 
grammar; having a complete system of the 
principles of grammar; as a graminatical sent- 
ence, a granim atical language. Because of the 
apparent conti'adiction of terms, the form 
grammatical error should be avoided and 
"error in construction," or "error in Eng- 
lish," etc., be used in its stead. Of course 
one should never say, "good grammar" or 
"bad grammar." 

You and your friend will have to agree to 
disagree, as each can find in the records of 
usage — the dictionaries — an authority for 
his particular view. 



Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1901. 
Editor Correct English. 

I have just seen, for the first time, a copy 
of your journal, and it has been a help al- 
ready. It is a paper that would be of much 
use to proof-readers. 

May I ask your help in deciding the fol- 
lowing pointsif and will you, if possible, give 
me the rules that cover your decision? 

Is the apostrophe used correctly in the 
following sentence, or should it have been 
omitted? 

"I sustained a CoUi^ii' fracture of the 
wrist " 

Should I say 200 ohms is the resistance 
offered, or aref 

Respiration, with its i)henomena, are (or 
is) all we have to deal with. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, with 
best wishes for your success. 

A Proofreader. 

Answer. — 1st. "I sustained a Colles^ 
fracture of the wrist." Colles is used here 
as an adjective, just as, for example, com- 
pound in compound frac^ture; hence, the 
apostrophe is omitted. If it were necessary to 
indicate possession, Colles^ would be correct. 
Rule. — Frequently the apostrophe alone 
is added when the word ends in s. The rule 
applies to both singular and plural nouns. 
Thus: Burns' poems, Moses' laws. How- 
ever, some writers use the apostrophe and 
the letter s with singular nouns ending in s. 

2d. "200 ohms is the resistance offered." 
This form is correct because the subject,. ^(?6? 
(?Am«, although plural in form, is singular in 
meaning. 

Maxwell gives the following: — When a 
noun in the plural is used to denote a whole, 
a unit of some sort, as the title of a book, 
a sum of money, etc., the verb may be in 
the singular. Example: "Plutarch's Lives 
is a good book." "Five hundred dollars 
teas spent." 
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3d. ''Respiration, with its phenomena, 
are (or h) all we have to deal with." 

h is the correct form because the subject 
respirationis singular, "with its phenomena" 
being a prepositional modifier of the subject. 

Bessemer, Mich. 
Editor Correct English: 

Why is ''conform" used instead of "con- 
forms" in the 6th line, p. 48, January? 

Is not this the gist of the article, that, 
since all the old time good speakers and 
writers have been in error for years — we 
who come after them should keep it up? 
When I was a boy I "packed" wood from 
the wood shed to the house. Now my son 
has to "carry" it in. Not a parallel case, 
of course, but "carry" is more civilized, and 
I believe my son is right in discarding 
"packed." Old man Shakesj^eare was hu- 
man — why not correct his lifelong errors in- 
stead of calling them correct expressions? 

Very truly, 

G. L. 

Answer. — Conform is used, because the 
supposition is stated not as a fact but as 
* 'merely thought of* " However, as the sub- 
junctive mood is now i-arely used except in 
the case of the verb to bey the indicative 
mood could be used in this construction, 
with equal propriety. 

No, the "gist'' of my article on the usage 
of the language is not, that what was good 
usage two hundred years ago, is necessarily 
good usage now. A form to be correct 
must conform to the present usage of the 
language; and, furthermore, must be uni- 
versally employed hy good sjyeaJeera and 
ityriters. The "gist" of my article is that 
if a form have the sanction not only of pres- 
ent employment, but of antiquity, it proves 
that it is deeply rooted; and, hence, the 
futility of trying to uproot it. Evidently I 
did not suflSciently emphasize this idea or 



you would have seen it; for your lettiers 
evidence that fact that you are very discern- 
ing. 

Referring to the words "packed" and 
"carry" as you indicate, "carry" is better 
form because it accords with present usage. 
By reference to the extract from "As You 
Like It," you will see that where the usage 
is not in accordance with that of the present 
time, it is indicated as incorrect according 
to the present usage. See Correct English, 
January, p. 69. "He looks successful^ not 
"He looks successfully." Thus, you will 
see that a form even though used by Shakes- 
peare, is indicated as incorrect if not in 
accordance with present usage. 

It is not enough, as some grammarians 
seem to indicate, that in order to prove the 
correctness of a form, it is necessary only to 
indicate its use by some good writer, for a 
form to be correct must have the sanction of 
universal employment by the best speakers 
and writers. 

Chicago, 111. 
Editor Correct English: 

Kindly inform me which is correct: "A 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Smith and 
Brown teas appointed. " "A committee con- 
sisting of Messrs Smith and Brown were ap- 
pointed. " 

You mention that "which" is used only 
for animals and things. Would it be proper 
in this sentence? " Which of you did it?" 

I deeply appreciate your valuable maga- 
zine, and thank you in anticipation for the 
above information. 

Yours truly, 

L. A. B. 

Answer. — "A committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Smith and Brown was appointed" 
or " A conunittee, consisting etc, were ap- 
|)ointed. " 

"A committee * * * toa« appointed, " 
is the correct form. 



Correct English. 
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Bule. — A collective nouQi aenoting a 
group of persons or things regarded as an 

entity, takes a verb in the singular number; 
but when the persons or things composing 
the group are regarded as individuals, the 
noun takes a verb in the plural. 

You can see from the rule that the verb is 
singular or plural according as the noun is 
regarded as singular or plural. 

In this sentence the noun is sinn^ular. In 
the following sentences either the singular or 
the plural verb may be used: 

*'The committee Aflw<9 offered the follow- 
ing resolutions," or 

"The committee Jvas offered the following, 
resolutions. 

See Correct English, October, P. 181. 

Note. — ^The plural verb isperminsible only 
when the ^^ members stand forth prominently 
in their individual capacity. See Baine 
Higher English Grammar, P. 300. 

2. *' Tr>5?V?A of you did it?" This form 
is correct, trhich being in this sentence an 
interrogative pronoun. If you will refer to 
the rule, "which" is used only of animals 
and things, you will see that the rule refers 
to "which' ' as a relative pronoun. See Cor- 
rect English, January, P. 65. 

Editor Correct English: 

Will you please comment on the following 
clippings taken from the Chicago Daily 
Record? Are the statements correct? 

Near, Nearly.— ^/ar is an adjective; the correiponding 
adverb is nearly; as, "We are near the end of the lesson"; '*We 
were nearly dead,** 

m 

Partly, Partially.— /^ar/A- in the sense of "in part," is pre» 
ferable io partially^ aince partially also means "with partiality.* 

Person, Party.— A ^#rjr0» is an individual; a ^rty is a com- 
pany or persons, or, in legal usage, a person who is concerned in 
a contention or agreement. 

Start, begin, commence.— To start is "to set out" or "to set 
goin^," and is not followed by an infinitive. Before an infinitive, 

begin" or "commence" is used. Be^in is preferred in ordinary 
use; C0mmef.ee has more formal associations with law and pro- 
cedure, combat, divine service and ceremonial' 

Answer. — In the sentence **we are near 
the end of the lesson, " near has the force of 
a preposition, and is regarded as one by 
grammarians. You will readily see the prep- 



ositional use of nearj if you will substitute 
for it the preposition at. Thus, ^*we are at 
the end of the lesson. " 

Nearly^ is, as indicated, an adverb in the 
sentence, *'we are nea/rly dead. " 

The exposition of the use of partly and 
partially is correct. 

The use of party to mean person is con- 
demed as a vulgarism. 

Starts begiuy commence. 

Commence must not be used before an in- 
finitive. The rule is: ^'Commence" is in- 
terchangeable with * <begin" except when fol- 
lowed hy an infinitive. See Correct English^ 
December, Synonyms, Commence B,nA Begin. 
Also Century and Standard. 



A STUDY IN GKAMMATICAL 
CONSTKUCTION.^ 



From "Much Ado About Nothing." — Shakespeare. 

In order to derive the greatest benefit from reading standard 
authors it is necessary to understand exactly kow^ wken, and 
where to apply rules. 

Beatrice. — I pray you, is Signior Moun- 
tanjbo returned from the wars or nx?f 

Messenger. — I know non^ of that name, 
lady: there ^i^ew Tioyid* such in the army of 
any sort. 

'Leonato. — Wliai^ is he that you ask for, 
niece? 

Hero. — My cousin means Signior Bene- 
dick, of Padua. 

Messenger. — Oh, he'^s^ returned, and as 
pleasant as ever he was. 

Beati'ice. — * ♦ * j pray you, how 
many hath he killed and eaten in these wars? 
But how many hath he killed: for indeed I 
promised to eat all of his killing. 

Leonato. — Faith, niece, you tax Signoir 
Benedick too much; but he'll be meet with 
you, I doubt not. 

Messenger. — He hath done good service 
in these wars. 



*This is the fifth of a series of studies in Grammatical Con- 
struction, from the writings of Standard Authors. 
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Beatrice. — You had musly victual, and he 
hath holp to eat it: he is a very valiant 
trencher; he hath an excellent stomach. 

Messenger. — And a good soldier too, lady. 

Beatrice. — And a good soldier to a lady: 
but what is he to a lord. 

Messenger. — A lord to a lord, a man to a 
man; stuffed with all honorable virtues. 

Beatrice. — It is so, indeed; he is no less 
than a stuffed man: but for the stuffing, — 
well, we are all mortal. 

Leonato. — You must not, sir, mistake my 
niece. There is a kind of merry war be- 
twixt Signior Benedick and hei^\ They 
never meet but there's a skirmish of wit be- 
tween them. 

Beatrice. — Alas! he gets nothing by that. 
In our last conflict four of his five wits went 
halting off, and now is the whole man gov- 
erned with one; so that if he havd" wit 
enough to keep himself warm, let him bear 
it for a difference between himself and his 
horse; for it is all the wealth that he hath 
left, to be known as a reasonable creature. 
Who is his companion now? He hath every 
month a new sworn brother. 

Messenger. — I'st j)osslble? 

Beatrice. — Very easily possible; he wears 
his faith but as the fashion of his hat: it ever 
changes with the next block. 

Messenger. — I see, lady, the gentlemen is 
not in your books. 

Beatrice. — No; an (if) he ?/vr<^,' I wouldP 
burn my study. But I pmy you who is his 
comi)anion? Is there no young squarer now 
that will make a voyage with him to the 
devil? 

Messenger. — He is most in the company 
of the right noble Claudio. 

Beatrice — O Lord, he will hang upon him 
like a disease; he is sooner caught than the 
pestilence and the taker runs presently mad! 
God help the noble Claudio! If he Juive^ 



caught the Benedick, it will cost him a 
thousand pounds ere a' be cured. ^ * * 

Leonato. — You will never run mad, niece. 
Beatrice. — No, not till a hot January. 
Messenger. — Don Pedro if? approached. 

Notes. 

1. ''I pray you is Signoir Mountanto re- 
turnedf Modern usage would give has re- 
turned^ although we frequently hear is for 
has\ thus, "the box is come," instead of 
*'the box has come. " 

Note. — Baine says: ''we say ^has come' as 
well as ''is come. ' It would seem advantage- 
ous to utilise the two forms for different 
meanings: ^Has come' appears more suit- 
able to the case of an active or personal sub- 
ject: 'John has come;' the other to a pass- 
ive or inanimate subject: 'The box is come. ' 
Hence for 'the noble Brutus is ascended' we 
should now prefer 'has ascended.' " 

2. No. Modern usage gives not. Thus: 
Instead of "whether or 7i{?," one should say 
"whether or tm?^." "I pray you, is Signoir 
Mountanto returned from the wars or 7w>," 
in present usage, becomes "I pray you has 
Signoir Mountanto returned from the wars 
or 7?o^." 

3. None means either not one or not any^ 
depending on the sense in which it is used. 
Examples: "There is r/Ym^/ no, not one." 
"None of these things move me" — Century. 
' 'Did you buy melons'"? ' 'There were none 
in the market." "Have you brought me a 
letter'*? "There was none in the letter 
box." — Standard. See Bound Volume of 
Correct English, P. 153, 154. 

4. " What is he, etc." Wluit is no long- 
er used interrogatively in the sense of ?/?Ao, 
unless used as an adjective: in modern usage 
we say: " What man is he?" but not ^Hohai 
is he?" unless the meaning is what is his 
profession and the like. 

6. Her. The objective form is correct 
because her is an o)>ject of the preposition 
hetwixt. 
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6. ' 'If he have. " This form is correct be- 
cause it is subjunctive. Bule. — ^The subjunct^ 
ive mood is used when doubt or uncertainty 
is expressed. In modern usage many of the 
subjunctive forms have become obsolete, the 
indicative forms only being used. 

7. ''If he were.'*'* This form is correct be- 
cause it is subjunctive. Oood speakers, al- 
though discarding many subjunctive forms, 
distinguish between, "if he was" and "if he 
were'*: thus, "if he was" is indicative and 
means lie was, "If he were," doubt or 
uneertaintv. For further uses see Bound 
Volume, P. 85, 86. 

8. Woxdd is used in this construction 
when should might be exix^cted. Sftould 
being the proper form when plan, or a sim- 
ple future contingent is expressed. Woidd 
is frequently used as a future contingent 
when determination or will power is ex- 
pressed — sometimes mere willingness to do. 

9. *'7^ approached." Modern usage 
would give fvaa. See note 1. 



COKKECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME. 



"Chiefest of all,'- says Christine Terhune 
Herrick, * 'let a child be taught grammatical 
speech. In the eyes of many mothers it 
seems to be a source of amusement that their 
children constantly employ double negatives, 
phiral nouns with singular verbs, or vice 
versa^ and use the nominative and objective 
cases of pronouns in the wrong places. There 
are other parents with whom such blunders 
are passed by in utter indifference. They 
have an easy, happy-go-lucky sort of faith 
that the child will learn better as he grows 
older, never stopping to reflect upon the 
labor they are entailing upon the child of 
rooting up his vices of speech and planting 
and cultivating virtues. That these early 
habits are not so easily obliterated, but 



linger on through later life to the lasting 
mortification of their possessors is proved by 
the vast number of persons who speak in- 
correctly in comparison with a small band 
of those whose language is partially free 
from errors. 

While the child , is learning to talk , why 
should it not be taught properly? Deficien- 
cies are more easily remedied now than they 
will be later, when the little one is fixed in 
the evil practices. No doubt it is true that 
in many homes the parents have allowed 
vices of speech to creep into their own lan- 
guage. Even among educated people who 
would know better than to make such blund- 
ers di(t they but stop to think, this careless- 
ness is shamefully common. What one 
writer has aptly styled a "linguistic con- 
science' ' seems to be totally lacking where 
one would think it should of right be found. 

In homes where such license prevails it is 
impossible that the children should be trained 
in accurate speech. But at least they may 
be restrained from such criminal abuses of 
their mother-tongue as those mentioned 
above. There is nothing humorous in faulty 
speech, and the sooner parents learn this 
themselves and teach it to their children by 
example as well as precept, the better for 
both. Why should a child who would be 
punished for telling a lie be applauded for 
his "cuteness" when he says, " 'Tain't never 
goin' to stop raininV' or, "I didn't never 
see nothin' like it'" ? Yet such remarks sel- 
dom meet with a reproof at all commensurate 
with their deserts. 

Provincialisms should \ye kept out of a 
child's speech, and if possible slang also. 
The latter is so common that one might also 
call it invariable, and there is nothing 4;hat 
causes more rapid deterioration of graceful 
speech. The parents will in many cases have 
to reform their own language in this parti- 
cular before they can correct their children. " 
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CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME. 



Beatrice. — Marion Weber is going to have 
a tea party this afternoon, and all the child- 
ren are invited. Can I go? Can I go?'* 

Mrs. B. — You should say, ''Jfoy I go?" 

Roschen. — May I go too? 

Beatrice. — May we go? Won't you let 
Roschen and I go? Roschen is invited too. 

Mrs. B. — You should say, ** Won't you 
let Roschen and m^ go?" not ''won't you let 
Roschen and I go?' ' 

Beatrice. — Why, yesterday, when I said 
''Roschen and me*'* you said I should say 
"Roschen and /." 

Mrs. B. — Yes, I corrected you yesterday 
because you said, '^I wish that Roschen and 
me could go to Uncle Fenton's." You would 
not say, "I wish ms could go" neither would 
you say "Won't you let /go?" 

Beatrice. — But mamma, you haven't told 
me whether you would let Roschen and rue 

go- 
Mrs. B. — Yes, you may go, if you will 

take good care of Roschen. 

Beatrice. — Now, hurry and get ready 

Roschen, for if we get there early, we can 

have lots of fun. 

Roschen. — You know you must not say 

lots^ Beatrice. At Kindergarten, when we 

say lota the teacher says Iiouaes. 

Beatrice. — What can I say mBtesAoilotsf 
Mrs. B. — Say a great deal^ or if you are 
speaking of the children, for example, do 
not say as you said this morning that lots of 
children were late, say a great many child- 
ren were late. 

Beatrice. — I don't see why we have to be 
so careful. Helen, and Julia, and Jessie, 
and all the girls say their mothers never cor- 
rect them. 

Mrs. B. — Yes, and when Helen was here 
yesterday, although she did not stay more 
than five minutes, in that short time she 



said: "You tra«," "they «?flw," "it dorCt 
matter," "it am' ^ here" and "I don't like 
those kind ot apples. ' ' 

Roschen— Beatrice and I never talk that way. 
Mrs. B. — No you don't because whenever 
you have made those errors I have corrected 
you, so now you are accustomed to saying 
"you werej^^ "they were^^^ "it doesnHj^^ "it 
iwi'^," and "those Kncfo." 

Roschen. — Yes, I know you told us that 
we must say, "I don't like those kinds of 
apples" not "those kind of apples." 

Mrs. B. — You should say either "those 
kinds''* or "that A'iW." 

Beatrice. — Well, when Helen grows up, 
she will speak all right. 

Mrs. B. — She may, but unless she re- 
ceives special training, when she is a young 
lady, she will probably speak as she does 
now, for much depends on the training one 
gets at home. Why, Beatrice, I know young 
ladies who are graduates of High Schools 
who speak as incorrectly as Helen does, sim- 
ply because they never had any training at 
home. So, you and Roschen must try to 
remember all that I tell you. 

Roschen. — Isn't it time to go to the party? 
Where's my overshoes? I can't find my 
overshoes. 

Mrs. B. — Would you say, "where is my 
overshoes?" 

Roschen. — Oh, no, "where are my over- 
shoes." 

Mrs. B. — ^Then you must not say, ' ^where^s 
my overshoes," because where* a is a con- 
traction of where is. * 

Roschen. — I don't know what contraction 
means. 

Mrs. B. — Just remember that "where 's" 
means "where i«." 

Beatrice. — If you don't hurry up, Roschen, 
the lea party will be over. 

Mrs. B. — You must not stay late, but 
must come home before dark. 
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Aquiline 



PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionary. 

Key to diacritical marks: 

Short Sounds*, 
e (eel) a (all) i (it) o (on) a (ask) 
a (ale o (old) e (end) u (us) e (err) 
a (father) 6 (food) a (at) oo (foot) 
1 (isle) 
u (use) 

*The short sounds are indicated by the absence 
of marks. 

akVi-lin 

or 
ak Vi-lln 
International and Webster*[ agree with 

Century. Standard gives the first pronun- 
ciation only. 
Benzin ( ben'zin 

or -< or 

Benzine ( ben'zen 

''Benzene" is an improper form for ''ben- 
zine," but a preferred form for "benzol." 

J ben 'zot-in 
j ben'zoin 

International and Webster give second 

pronunciation only. Standard the first. 

15 ., ( be-kweth' 

Bequeath j ^..^j^„ ^ .^ ..^^^^^„^ 

Ikon 'dit 
or 
kun'dit 
International and Webster agree with 
Century. Standard gives Century's first 
pronunciation only. 



Benzoin 



kon-j^r' 

''o'' in "jor" has 
the sound of «<oo" 
as in **food." 



Conjure 

(To swear together; 

band together under 

oath; to conspire) 

« 
International and Standard give kon-jur' 

(«'u" in ''jur" has the sound of *'u"innews.) 
Example — "They conjured among them- 
selves and conspired against the Englishman. " 
Conjure T JPronunciations are the 

(to adjure; to im- J same as in conjure^ 
plore with solem- ' meaning to swear. 
»>ty) \ 

"I mnjure you in the name of God to do it." 
Conjure kun'j^r 

(To effect by majic) 

International, Webster and Standard give 
Kun'jur ("u" in <'jur," as "u"in "us.) 



luf-ffu-bri-us 



Example — "What black magician conjures 

up this fiend. " 

Con j ury kun ' j^r-i 

(Practise of magi- 
cal arts.) 

Curate ku 'raft 

(A rector's or a 
victor's assistant) 

Curriculum ku-rik 'uf lum 

(A course; especially 

a course of study, as 

in a college) 

International and Standard agree with 

Century. Webster gives kuf-rik'uf-lum. 

Hospitable hos 'pi-ta+-ble 

(not hos-jE>iV 'iif-ble) 

Lugubrious 

(doleful) 

Madras (Madras cnrtaius) ma^-dras 

(Orig-inally a silk or cot- 
ton handkerchief worn (**a" as in "ask." 
by the neg-roes of East 
India.) 

Menu (French me* 'nii:!: 

(A bill of fare) By ex- 
tension the dishes in- 
cluded in it; as, a delici- 
ous menu. 

Modicum mod 'i-kum 

(a small quantity) 

Proper Names. 
Agincourt aj'in-kort 

French Azh-an.k6r' 

(**n** is nasalized but 
not pronounced with 
full sound) 

Coquelin (French) kok-lan' 

(actor ("n'' is nasalized) 

Garcia (Sfmnish) gftr-thea* 

(singer) 

Girard (French) zhe-rftr:' 

(l)aintcr) 

Giotto (Italian) jot'to 

(painter) 

Kneller nel'^r 

(painter) 

Madrid ma*-drid' 

Murillo . mu-rilo 

(painter) Spanish mO-reVy6 

(**o'» in '*mo" has the 
sound of **o'* in food) 



*Thl8 sound approaches that of **n" In "us" in easy atteranee. 

-tThe sound is slighted in rapid ntterance. 

tFrench "u" is produced by Kivinfc the sound of 'ioo" in food with 
the tonffue pressed against the lower teeth 

V Webster's edition of 1832. 

The comparison is made with this edition. In order that the reader 
may knowwhat changes in pronunciation ha^e occurred since 1832. 
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WAR AND PEACE. 

Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 

The warrior's name would be a name abhored! 

And every nation that should lift amiin 
Its hand against its brother, on its forehead. 

Would bear forevermore the curse of Cain! 

Down the dark future, through long gener- 
ations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then 
cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibra- 
tions, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say 
''Peace!" 

Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the 
skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals. 
The holy melodies of love arise! 

— Longfellow. 



DON'T IDLY DKEAM, BUT DO! 

Don't idly dream? There is no time for 
dreaming. 
No time to drone and loiter on the way. 
With opportunity each day is teeming. 

That, till you deign'to waken, will not stay. 
Be, then, alert, for all around you calling 

Are voices, to press onward, heard by few; 
Heed them, and venture, *with no fear of 
falling — 
Don't idly dream, but do! 

Don't idly dream! Great deeds await your 

doing. 
Deeds that will live, and you in them may 

live, 
Noble your thoughts, each day your strength 

renewing, 



Be you but true, that strength your faiht 
shall give. 
Life striving round you bids you, then, 
awaken; 
Look, where the future grandly stands in 
view, 
In God press onward? Be your trust ne'er 
shaken! 
Don't idly dream, but do! 
— Oeorge Birdseye hi Boston Olohe. 



MODEL OP COKKECT ENGLISH. 



On Historical Evidence. 



From Lowell's Essays. 

In spite of the popular theory that noth- 
ing is so fallacious as circumstantial evidence, 
there is no man of observation who would 
not deem it more trustworthy than any hu- 
man testimony, however honest, which was 
made up from personal recollection. The 
actors in great affairs are seldom to be de- 
pended on as witnesses, either to the order 
of events or to their bearing upon the results; 
for even where selfish interest is not to be 
taken into account, the mythic instinct ere- 
long begins to shape things as they ought to 
have been, rather than as they are. This is 
true even of subjects in which we have no 
personal interest, and not only do no two 
men describe the same street-scene in the 
same way, but the same man, unless prosaic 
to a degree below the freezing-point of Tup- 
per, will never do it twice the same way. 
Few men, looking into their old diaries, but 
are astonished at the contrast, sometimes 
even the absolute unlikeness, between the 
matters of fact recorded there and their 
own recollection of them. Shortly after 
the battle of Lexington it was the interest 
of the Colonies to make the British troops 
not only wanton, but unresisted, aggressors; 
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and if primitive Christians could be manu- 
factured by affidavit, so large a body of them 
to turn the other cheek also was never 
gathered as in the minutemen before the 
meeting-house on the 19th of April, 1775. 
The Anglo-Saxon could not fight comfortably 
without the law on his side. But later, 
when the battle became a matter of local 
pride, the muskets that had been fired at the 
Redcoats under Pitcairn almost rivalled in 
number the pieces of furniture that came 
over in the Mayflower. Indeed, whoever 
has talked much with Revolutionary pension- 
ers knows that those honored veterans were 
no less remarkable for imagination than for 
patriotism. It should seem that there is, 
perhaps, nothing on which so little reliance 
is to be placed as facts, especially when re- 
lated by one who saw them. It is no slight 
help to our charity to recollect that, in dis- 
putable matters, every man sees according 
to his prejudices, and is stone-blind to what- 
ever he did not expect or did not mean to 
see. Even where no personal bias can be 
susp)ected, contemporary and popular evi- 
dence is to be taken with great caution, so 
exceedingly careless are men as to exact 
truth, and such poor observers, for the 
most part, of what goes on under their eyes. 
The ballad which was hawked about the 
streets at the execution of Captain Kidd, and 
which was still to be bought at street-stalls 
within a few years, affirms three times in a 
single stanza that the pirate's name was 
Robert. Yet he was commissioned, indicted, 
convicted and hanged as William Kidd. Nor 
was he, as is generally supposed, convicted 
of piracy, but of murder. The marvels of 
Spiritualism are supernatural to the average 
observer, who is willing to pay for that dull- 
ness from another world which he might 
have for nothing in this, while they seem 
mere legerdemain, and not of the highest 
quality, to the trained organs of scientific 
men. ^ 



History, we are told, is philosophy teach- 
ing by example. But how if the example 
does not apply? Le Verrier discovers Nep- 
tune when, according to his own calculations, 
the planet should not have been in the place 
where his telescop)e found it. Does the ex- 
ample redound to the credit of luck or of 
mathematics? The historian may give a 
thoroughly false view of an event by simply 
assuming that after means in con^eqiience of 
or even by the felicitous turn of a sentence. 
Style will find readers and shape convictions, 
while mere truth only gathers dust on the 
sHelf . The memory first, and by degrees 
the judgment, is enslaved by the epigrams 
of Tacitus or Michelet. Our conception of 
scenes and men is outlined and colored for 
us by the pictorial imagination of Carlyle. 
Indeed, after reading history, one can only 
turn round with Montaigne, and say. What 
hnow 1 f There was a time when the repu- 
tation of Judas might have been though past 
mending, but a German has whitewashed 
him as thoroughly as Malone did Shakes- 
peare's bust, and an English poet made him 
the hero of a tragedy, as the one among the 
disciples who believed too inxLch. Call no 
one happy till he is dead? Rather call no 
one safe, whether in good repute or evil, 
after he has been dead long enough to have 
his effigy done in historical wax- work. Only 
get the real clothes, that is, only be careful 
to envelop him in a sufficiently probable 
dressing of facts, and the public will be en- 
tirely satisfied. What's Hecuba to us, or we to 
Hecuba? Or is Thackeray's way any nearer 
the truth, who strips Louis the Great of all 
his stage-properties, and shows him to us the 
miserable forked radish of decrepitude? 

There are many ways of writing what 
is called history. The earliest and simplest 
was to record in the form of annals, without 
investigating, whatever the writer could lay 
hold of, the only thread of connection being 
the order of time, so that events have 
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no more relation to each other than so many 
beads on a string. Higher then this, because 
more picturesque, and because living men 
take the place of mere names, are the better 
class of chronicles, like Froissart's, in which 
the scenes sometimes have the minute vivid- 
ness of illumination, and the page seems to 
take life and motion as we read. The annal- 
ist still survives, a kind of literary dodo, in 
the '^standard" historian, respectable, im- 
mitigable, — with his philosophy of history, 
and his stereotyped phrase, his one Amurath 
succeeding another, so very dead, so unlike 
anything but historical characters, that we 
can scarce believe they ever lived, — and only 
differing from his ancient congener of the 
monastery by his skill in making ten words 
do the duty of one. His are the fatal books 
without which no gentleman's library can be 
complete; his the storied pages which in- 
genuous youth is invited to turn, and is apt 
to turn four or five together. With him 
something is still always sure to transpire in 
the course of these negotiations, still the 
traditional door is open to the inroad of 
democratic innovation, still it is impossible 
to interpret the motives which inspired the 
conduct of so-and-so in this particular emer- 
gency. So little does he himself conceive of 
any possible past or future life in his char- 
acters that he periphrases death into a disap- 
pearance from the page of history, as if they 
were bodiless and soulless creatures of pen and 
ink; mere names, not things. Picturesque- 
ness he sternly avoids as the Delilah of the 
philosophic mind, liveliness as a snare of the 
careless investigator; and so, stopping both 
ears, he slips safely by those Sirens, keep- 
ing safe that sobriety of style which his fel- 
low-men call by another name. Unhappy 
books, Avhich we know by heart before we 
read them, and which a mysterious supersti- 
tion yet compels many unoffending persons 
to read! What has not the benevolent read- 
er had to suffer at the hands of the so-called 



impartial historian, who, wholly disinterest- 
ed and disinteresting, writes with as me- 
chanic an industry and as little emotion as he 
would have brought to the weaving of calico 
or the digging of potatoes, under other cir- 
cumstances! Far, truer, at least to nature and 
to some conceivable theory of an immortal 
Boul in man, is the method of the poet, who 
makes his personages luminous from within 
by an instinctive sympathy with human mo- 
tives of action, and a conception of the 
essential unity of character through every 
change of fate. 

Of late years men have begun to question 
the prescriptive right of this ''great gyant 
Asdryasdust, who has choked many men," 
to choke them also because he had worked 
his wicked will on their fathers. It occurred 
to an inquiring mind here and there that if 
the representation of men's action and pas- 
sion on the theatre could be made interest- 
ing, there was no good reason why the great 
drama of history should be dull as a miracle- 
play. Need philosophy teaching by example 
be so tiresome that the pupils would rather 
burst in ignorance than go within earshot 
of the pedagogue? Hence the historical 
romance, sometimes honestly called so, and 
limited by custom in number of volumes; 
sometimes not called so, and without any such 
limitation. This latter variety admits sev- 
eral styles of treatment. Sometimes a special 
epoch is chosen, where one heroic figure 
may serve as a center round which events 
and subordinate characters group themselves, 
with no more sacrifice of truth than is alv 
solutely demanded by artistic keeping. This 
may be called the epic style, of which 
Carlyle is the acknowledged master. Some- 
times a period is selected, where the facts, 
by coloring and arrangement, may be made 
to support the views of a party, and history 
becomes a political pamphlet indefinitely 
prolonged. Here point is the one thing 
needful, — to* be attained at all hazards. 
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whether by the turn of a sentence or the 
twisting of a motive. Macaulay is pre- 
eminent in this kind, and woe to the party 
or the man that comes })etween him and his 
epigrammatic necessity I Again, there is 
the new light, or perhaps, more properly, 
the forlorn hope method, where the author 
accepts a brief against the adrocatiis diabolic 
and strives to win a reverse of judgment as 
Mr. Froude has done in the case of Henry 
VIII. The latest fashion of all is the a 
priori^ in which a certain dominant principle 
is taken for granted, and everything is de- 
duced from a?, instead of serving to prove 
what X may really be. The weakness of 
this heroic treatment, it seems to us, is in 
allowing too little to human nature as an 
element in the problem. This, would be a 
tine world, if facts would only be as subser- 
vient to theory in real life as in the author's 
inkstand. Mr. Buckle stands at the head of 
this school, and has just found a worthy dis- 
ciple in M. Taine, who, in his Histoire de la 
Litteratiire AnglaMe^ having first assumed 
certain ethnological postulates, seems rather 
to shape the character of the literature to the 
race than to illustrate that of the race by the 
literature. 

In short, whether we consider the incom- 
petency of men in general as observers, 
their carelessness about things at the moment 
indifferent, but which may become of con- 
sequence hereafter (as, for example, in the 
dating of letters), their want of impartiality, 
both in seeing and stating occurrences and 
in tracing or attributing motives, it is plain 
that history is not to be de[jended on in any 
absolute sense. That smoi)th and indiffer- 
ent quality of mind, without a flaw of pre- 
judice or a blur of theory, which can reflect 
passing events as they truly are, is as rare, 
if not so precious, as that artistic sense which 
can hold the mirror up to nature. Coleridge 
use to take credit to himself for certain lucky 
vaticinations, but his memory was always 



inexact, his confounding of what he did and 
what he thought he meant to do always to 
be suspected, and his prophecies, when ex- 
amined are hardly more precise than an 
ancient oracle or a couplet of Nostradamus. 
The almanac-makers took the wisest course, 
stretching through a whole month their 
''about this time expect a change of 
weather." 



FALSE INTONATION. 

Some of the greatest singers now before 
the public are guilty of this vocal crime and 
yet, such is the breadth of the world's man- 
tle of charity, they are f re([iiently applauded 
to the echo, even after such a flagrant offense. 

There is absolutely nothing to be said in 
defense of the singer who is guilty of this. 
The fault is one for which he or she is dk 
rectly and solely responsible. 

Their mental conce{)tion of pitch is always 
correct. It is the mechanism which is at 
fault. The vocal bands fail to take the re- 
quired tension, because of the apprehensive 
actions of the muscles of the throat. The 
excuse generally offered is, the strain of a 
long and heavj^ opera, fatiguing alike voice 
and body. 

If voice be properly produced, evidences 
of such fatigue are not perceptible in the 
time it takes to perform an opera. 

An imi)ortant factor in maintaining correct 
pitch is an understanding of breath control. 
If the breath is forced through the larynx 
in the effort one sometimes observes in the 
production of a fortissimo, a resultant devia- 
tion of pitch is not infrequent. When the 
throat remains as in speaking, (which is im- 
possible if there be undue pressure of breath ) 
there will be no tendency toward false in- 
tonation. The soft voice is the voice to 
build from. 

It is also an excellent practice to use the 
speaking voice in elementary voice produc- 
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tion. The words "How are you?" re- 
peated three times in an undertone until one 
is conscious that the throat remains passive 
and a strong vibration is felt by laying the 
hand on the chest, is found efficacious in 
locating pitch. 

The next step toward establishing tone 
would be to repeat the above phrase several 
times and then, without altering the pitch, 
sustain the vowel A in are for a second or 
♦ so, gradually lengthening the duration as 
greater ease is acquired. 

One afflicted with tremolo or false pitch 
will discover that not a trace is to be 
found in the soft tone produced in this 
manner. 

Not only must it be easy to speak with 
unconstrained throat in one's ordinary con- 
versational tones, but this exercise must be 
carried up even to the limit of the singer's 
voice. Ii is always easy to test the degree 
of relaxation by permitting the voice to re- 
turn from the higher to the conversational 
tone, and then compare. 

But be true to yourself. When the high- 
est notes are quite free, there will be no per 
ceptible <'drop," when going from the 
higher to the lower tone. One note of the 
scale must be as easy as another. 

In carrying the voice the interval of an 
octave, there should exist no more of a 
' 'reaching upward" sensation than in sing- 
ing an interval of a second. 

The tendency to pull upon the vocal bands, 
in order to facilitate the necessary approxi- 
mation, is productive of exactly the wrong 
results. Left alone, the mind will adjust 
the tension to the required pitch. 

In all florid passages the mental concep 
tion is so astonishingly rapid that, were the 
mind permitted to act without restraint upon 
the vocal bands, the singer would stand 
amazed at his own performance. 

Art is the only thing in which man may 
be said to be creative. 



Expression belongs to him by divine right 
and when no obstacles are opposed to the 
exercise of that right, the inner man, the 
immortal is revealed to us. 

The soul of the '<being" speaks in the 
soul's language and the listener thrills re- 
sponsively to the same emotions. This is art. 

Habits, hereditary or acquired, some- 
times even pride and artificiality are too 
frequently serious obstacles to true ex- 
pression, and he who would be an artist must 
first eliminate all such ^'obstacles" from his 
mental attitude and work earnestly, honestly 
and intelligently for the truth. 

REGISTERS. 

The subject of registers in the voice is as 
worn to shreids and tatters, as is the voice of 
the singer who has studied from their stand- 
point. 

William Shakespeare in bis **Art of Sing- 
ing" frequently refers to the diflferent regis- 
ters of the voice and yet in his teaching 
studiously avoids all mention of them, un- 
less it is that they are cited as results of cor- 
rect production. Registers, like some evils, 
may or may not exist, but ''don't look for 
them." '.'That tone which speaks to the 
rightly controlled breath is in the right 
register.'"* It is frequently confusing to 
the pupil beginning to insist strenously 
upon "breath pressure" and relaxation at the 
throat at one and the same time. The 
conversational tone as referred to elsewhere 
in this article is perhaps better understood 
at the beginning since it is invaluable in estab- 
lishing pitch. 

In singing the tone must respond the 
instant the breath is liberated through the 
vocal bands and that without percussion. 

While pitch is immediately dependent upon 
mind, may not the same be said as truthfully 
of breath? The mind wills the adjustment 
of pitch. Likewise mind wills the adjust- 
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ment of the muscles used in breathing. The 
resistance offered by the breath must be op- 
posed by the vocal bands approximated to 
correct pitch. 

Mrs. Stagey Williams. 



TONE PLACING. 



A VISION. 



When in my library reclining, 
Where soft the western sun was shining, 
I slept — ^and in repose elysian 
There came to me a curious vision : — 
By stillness and the sunshine tempted. 
The volumes, one by one, were emptied. 
As, stepping from the countless pages. 
Came forth a throng of bards and sages, 
Where long time they had dwelt together 
Close captives in their cells of leather. 
They moved with vigor fresh and keener 
Than wrestlers in the old arena; 
They waged a war of wit and learning. 
Sharp arrows flying and returning. 
Till the whole scene seemed almost humming 
With modern sounds of fife and drumming. 
And all the wurld was in commotion, 
Each clamoring for his favorite notion, 
Contending that all others needed 
To think and feel and act as he did. 
The sleeper waked — the spell was broken — 
No other word was heard or spoken — 
But warriors, poets, kings and lovers 
Stalked back again within their covers. 
And, silent, gazed from their old places 
With all their names upon their faces. 

—Rev. J. B. L. SouLB, D. D., Author of "The 
Plaint of the Infinitive" and ** Versiculi." 



In regard to language itself, the habit of 
reading pure English and of employing it 
every day, is the best possible drill for a 
talker. — Henry Ward Beecher. 



V. 

Having considered the form of the larger 
organs of the body in repose and movement, 
we shall now endeavor to understand how to 
shape the organs of speech so as to produce 
pure tone, or, in other words, we shall dis- 
cuss tone placing. Tone placing then, is 
merely the shaping of certain small organs 
of the body so that the air, in passing 
through or against them, is sufliciently re- 
tarded or expelled. Tone placing implies 
pitch; for only after the vocal chords are 
pitched at a certain key does it become 
necessary to so direct the breath as to pro- 
duce tone. 

The enunciation of each vowel or conson- 
ant, for example, is merely tone placing, 
the directing of the breath to the proper 
cavity and the control of its exit by the 
proper muscles. Tone placing implies also 
locality — a pl&ce, in short, in which to put 
the tone; it implies certain cavities of the 
body in which the breath may find room for 
resonance, and certain passages through 
which it may move. 

Our object in the study of tone placing 
is the production of pure tone; the proper 
direction of this precious column of air 
which ever renews life and makes human 
intercourse possible. We must learn to so 
control and confine the expulsion of this air 
column that all false obstructions are re- 
moved, leaving the way clear for pure and 
rounded utterance. Perhaps it may be 
easier to understand in what consists purity 
of tone if we consider first a few very com- 
mon impurities and imperfections. If pure 
tone results from proper formation of the 
organs of speech, sluggishness is utter form- 
lessness. Many persons so slur their vowels 
and consonants, make so little effort at proer 
direction of the air-column, that they might 
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as well be suffering from partial paralysis. 
The flatness and thinness of many American 
voices results not in the least from constitu- 
tional weakness of the organs, but merely 
from sluggish habits of speech enforced by 
bad example. Some persons never direct 
the breath into the larger cavities, and per- 
mit certain passages to become almost 
closed through long disuse. Even persons 
who have the capacity for good voices, such 
persons need a long course of exercises in 
tone production and tone placing to over- 
come life-long habits of sluggishness. 

The second imperfection is mouthing. This 
is the opposite of sluggishness, an over- 
precision, over-emphasis, caused by excessive 
use of certain muscles, an excessive striving 
for form. Sometimes this defect is the re- 
sult of physiological conditions, but more 
often it is caused bv false ideals or bad 
training. It was one of the mistakes of the 
old school of elocution: Edwin Booth him- 
self was guilty of it, especially in his later 
years. I remember that one of the most 
stilted of the old time teachers declared me 
not a professional, not fit to teach, because 
my pupils ^'talked like everybody else" in- 
stead of like real actors and actresses. A 
common impurity in tone placing is a 
throaty quality. This defect, which gives 
a hollow sound to the voice, is caused by the 
speaker's directing his column of air too 
much to the back of the throat. It gives 
an unpleasant }X)mpous tone, but it does 
not impair the organs unless it is Accom- 
panied, as it usually is, by a contraction of 
the throat, in which event it is ruinous to 
the voice. People frequently contract the 
throat in the effort for vocal power, ignorant 
that this power can come only from the 
diaphragm. 

One impurity common in American voices 
is the nasal quality. The nasal tone may 
be pure as well as false; the consonants m, 
n, ng are pure nasal tones. Impure nasal 



tones, that is the use of the nasal tone when it 
is not wanted, are caused by a misdirection 
of the column of air into the nasal passages. 
The fifth imperfection, I have called the 
baby tone. This is speech with the lips and 
teeth giving a babyish effect, suggestive of 
weakness of character. The sixth impurity, 
the last we shall consider in this swift sum- 
mary, is the tremolo. This springs often 
from physical weakness, mere lack of con- 
trol of the muscles. Sometimes, however, 
it is symptomatic of a fretful, peevish dis- 
position, the Mrs. Grummidge type, which 
delights in being miserable. A few years 

ago, the tremolo was quite in vogue with 
certain singers for its so-called pathetic 

quality; but the pathos very soon wore 
itself out and became ridiculous. To rid 
the voice of these imperfections, a long 
course of exercises is necessary, usually 
under the spur of a competent instructor. 
One must direct the column of air to the 
various resonant cavities and be able to feel 
it in each of them. One must be able to 
recognize the direction of this air column 
both by the bodily sensation and by the 
sound of the voice. One must recognize 
the forms of the vowels and shape each cor- 
rectly with the various muscles of the mouth. 
To enunciate long a the corners of the mouth 
should be drawn up and back, the air passing 
between almost closed teeth. Long e re- 
quires that the air be thrown against the 
almost closed teeth. Long i throws the air 
against the back of the upper teeth. The 
thin sounds of long and short i and short e 
as in icej In^ end^ send the breath further 
and further back against the roof of the 
mouth. For long o the muscles of the lips 
must contract to a small circle. Long u is 
in the back of the throat, the vowel being 
preceded by the consonant sound of y. In 

short, each vowel and consonant requires a 
careful placing of the voice for its correct 
enunciation. Anna Morgan. 
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THE DICTIONARY, THE KECOKD OF 

USAGE. 



In an exposition of this subject there are 
two important questions to be considered; 
first, what constitutes the authority of usage, 
and, secondly, what constitutes the authority 
of the dictionary, the record of usage. As 
has been defined, the usage of a language is 
the customary mode of employing a particu- 
lar word, phrase, or senience. The authority 
ofvsage rests upon the common consent or 
agreement by a particular body of speakers at 
a particular time in their history as to what 
is thc' usage of the language 

As defined by Archbishop Trench, the 
dictionary is the inventory of the language, 
its authority resting upon its conformity to 
usage. While the office of the grammarian 
i is t) record the usage of the best speakers, 
that of the lexicographer is to record the 
usage of all speakers with the exception of 
those who use only dialectic forms of ex- 
pression. 

The presence, in a dictionary, of a word, 
phrase, or sentence, is, of itself, noguarantee 
of its good usage — a point which is overlooked 
by many persons. Hence, in consulting this 
record of usage^ it is of paramount import- 
ance that the student observe whether the 
expression is marked colloquial, slang, pro- 
vincial, or archaic; for, while colloquialisms 
are permissible in familiar conversation, 
slang, provincialisms, and archaisms should 
have no place whatever in the vocabulary of 
the cultured person. Objectionable words 
and phrases are recorded simply because they 
are used, the privilege of selection being 
possessed by the lexicographer only in a 



limited degree; for the requirements of his 
work make it obligatory upon him in indi- 
cate what isj rather than what should he. 
Thus, we see, that to refer to the dictionary, 
is to refer to usage, and that each student 
must determine for himself whether the form 
indicated is used by good speakers or by the 
careless and illiterate, for a dictionary ab 
truly indicates ''what not to use" as it does 
**what to use." 

In regard to pronunciation, the multi- 
plicity of dictionaries, and the varied pro- 
nunciations recorded of some words, would 
seem to make it impossible to arrive at a 
definite conclusion as to what is authorita- 
tive. For, if pronunciations vary not only 
in the same dictionary, but in different ones, 
it would seem that any pronunciation is per- 
missible provided it have the sanction of 
authority. While it is true, in a measure, 
that in order to find support for a particu- 
lar pronunciation it is necessary only to in- 
dicate its record by some authority, still it 
must be remembered, that in the majority 
of instances, the dictionaries agree as to 
what is correct, the main point of difference 
being that indicated by the position of the 
word, that is, when more than one pronunci- 
ation is given. 

That many persons have erroneous ideas 
in regard to dictionaries, is evidenced by their 
frequent allusions to the ''war among dic- 
tionaries," and the "lack of uniformity in 
pronunciation, " as if each person were a law 
unto himself. These statements are mis- 
leading, for while, in some instances, there 
are radical differences in pronunciation, the 
great majority of words used in every-day 
speech and in literature are, in the main, 
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pronounoed alike, the essential difference 
being that of position, when more than one 
pronunciation is given. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
the erroneous ideas that many persons have 
in regard to our modern dictionaries. 
Since their advent, it is not at all uncom- 
mon to hear well-educated persons say, 
"I do not know how to pronounce even 
the simplest words, for so many changes 
have been made. " By a comparison of our 
modern masterpieces, Century and Standard 
with Webster's edition of 1832, we find that 
while some radical changes have taken place, 
the great majority of words have the same pro- 
nunciations that they had in 1832, the prin- 
cipal changes occurring through the intro- 
duction of new words and the recognition of 
the variableness of the sounds of ^, d^ «, s, 
to cA, j^ shy and zhj even in the mouths of 
the best speakers. Thus, in old Web- 
ster, the pronunciations of nature, departure, 
picture, etc. , are recorded as pronounced na- 
ture, departure, picture, whereas in the 
modern dictionaries Century, Standard, and 
International, the pronunciations that are 
most generally used, are recognized; nacher, 
deparcher, and pikcher. Then, again, some 
words that formerly received but one 
pronunciation, are given two in the new dic- 
tionaries; for example: the words coffee, 
dog, god, gaunt ^ loAindry^ laundress, for- 
merly received but one pronunciation; but, 
inasmuch as they have been, for years, pro- 
nounced by many persons with the sound of 
''a" as in "all," Century records a second 
pronunciation, giving recognition to this 
variant sound. Thus, we see that variable- 
ness from former standards finds recognition 
in the records of usage; but, for the student 
who would observe nice distinctions of 
sounds — who would cling to the old stand- 
ards of pronunciation there is the privilege 
of selection, for, as has been indicated, where 
there is a choice, the first position of the 



word indicates, in many instances, the pronun- 
ciacion preferred by the best speakers. Good 
speakers should endeavor, as far as possible, 
to use only preferred forms, for in this way, 
and in this way only, can the purity of the 
English language be preserved: for, as has 
been shown, there are uses and pronuncia- 
tions of words which at first employed only 
by careless speakers, frequently creep into 
such general use that it is only a question of 
time when the form or pronunciation be- 
comes generally adopted even by good 
speakers, and, in consequence, is recorded 
as good usage. An example of this is seen 
in the use of the word telegram and in the 
pronunciation of the word abdomen. In re- 
gard to telegram its use, was, for years, cen- 
sured by critics as not being in conformity 
either to good usage or to the laws of anal- 
ogy: but, notwithstanding that critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic censured its use« 
no sooner was it introduced than it was 
quickly seized upon as expressing briefly, 
the exact meaning to be conveyed. Bulwer 
says in his novel ''What will he do with it,'' 
— published in 18.58 — ' •I sent a telegram^ 
(Oh that I should live to see such a word in- 
troduced into the English language)". Owen 
Meredith says in Lucille: ''E'er a cable 
went under the hoary Atlantic; or the word 
telegram drove grammarians frantic." 

But in spite of adverse criticism, tdegrojn 
is now universally employed by English 
speaking peoples, and, in consequence, is re- 
corded in all modern dictionaries as correct 
usage. 

As to the pi*onunciation of ahdomen, we 
have an example of a word of which has 
been recorded a second pronunciation, where 
formerly only one was given. Thus, in 
Webster (1832), Walker, Stornmouth, 
Worcester, and in the new dictionaries — 
International, Standard and Murray's New 
English Dictionary, we find but one pronun- 
ciation recorded,-^-ad-<^m^n. But, inasmuch 
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as the pronunciation ab'domen (accent on the 
first syllable) has crept into such general 
use, we find that it is given a second place 
in both the Century and the New Imperial. 
Good speakers, however, should aim to give 
the first pronunciation only, as it has been 
for years preferred by the best speakers 
and hence recorded by all the diction- 
aries. This is true not only of the word 
cAdomen but of many words where a second 
pronunciation is given, for the dictionary is 
a faithful recorder of usage. The modem 
dictionary is not based upon the arbitrary 
decision of a select few, but derives its 
authority from the common consent or 
agreement, of the most eminent scholars of 
the age as to what is the , correct usage of 
the language. Of anyone of our gi*eat 
masterpieces of modern lexicology, it may 
be truly said as has been said of the 
Standard : ^^It is tlte joint product of many 
mind reflecting the whole scholarship of the 
preserd age^ 



WORDS AND THEIR USES. 



APT, LIKELY, AND LIABLE. 

Although these words are synonomous, 
there are nice distinctions in their use that 
are not generally observed, for although apt 
and likdy are in some instances used inter- 
changeably, liahU has a meaning peculiar to 
itself. Apt indicates either physical ten- 
dency or inward inclination; a natural fitness 
or tendency: as, ''he is apt to catch cold' 
(physical tendency), he is apt to overwork. 

Likdy may be used interchangeably with 
apt when natural fitness or tendency is ex- 
pressed: as, "he is likdy to do it" or ''he is 
apt to do it," but when merely external 
probability is expressed likdy and not apt 
is correctly used as, "he is likely to come 
at any moment. " 

Liable should never be used interchangea- 
bly with either apt or likely^ as it is prop- 



erly used only in reference to a possibility 
of exposure to evil, to danger, to censure, 
and the like: as, "he is liahU to die at any 
time;" "he is l-iahle to accident." In brief, 
apt implies a natural fitness or tendency, 
likely refers to a contingent event usually 
regarded as favorable, while liable always 
refers to a possible event regarded as unfa 
vorable: thus, one is apt to catch cold, is 
Ukdy to succeed, and is licible to accident. 

The following examples show the nice uses 
of words: 

Apt^ natural fitness or tendency. 

How apt the poor are to be proud. — Shakes- 
peare. 

"He is apt to speak hastily." 

"An impetuous speaker is apt to say more 
than he can prove. " 

Likd/y^ used of a possible event regarded 
as favorable; a mere external probability or 
chance. 

"An industrious worker is likdy to suc- 
ceed." 

"He is likely to come at any moment." 

Liable^ used of a possible event regarded 
as unfavorable. 

I fear him not; yet if my name were lior 
hie to fear, I do not know the man I should 
avoid so soon as that spare Cassius. — Shakes- 
peare. 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall by weak- 
est subleties.— Milton. 

If he [an offender] returned to his own 
country before the expiration of his term of 
exile, be was Viable to capital punishment. — 
Macauley. 



EDWARD EVERETT HALE'S RULES. 

How to Talk and How to Do It. 

First: Tell the truth. 

Second: Do not talk of your own affairs 
in general society. 

Third: Talk to the person who is talking 
to you. 

Fourth: Never underrate your interlocu- 
tor. 

Fifth: Be short; without circumlocution; 
say it^ atop. 
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NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 



A CONVERSATION. 



THEN HE HURRIED UP. 
[From Lrondon Tit- Bits). 

He was too modest to be a successful lov- 
er, and be bad let forty years of bis life go 
by witbout ever coming to an emotional 
point. 

He was in love witb a fair being of suita- 
ble age, but be would not tell ber so, and, 
tbougb sbe knew it, sbe could not very well 
give bim a bint of tbe situation. 

Sbe was willing, because sbe bad arrived 
at tbat time of life wben a woman is not 
nearly bo bard to please as sbe migbt bave 
been at some otber time, but be was stupid 
and went away witbout a word. 

He was gone a long, long time, and wben 
be came back he found ber still ready. 

**I bave come back after many years," be 
said to ber, as be took ber band in greeting.- 

She bad learned something in tbe years 
since sbe bad seen bim last. 

•*Well, for goodness' sake, Henry," sbe 
exclaimed fervidly, *'wby don^t you take 
them? I'm 35 now. How many more years 
do you want?" 

Then a great light shone upon him, and he 
did not wait for any more. 

THE TEST. 

<<He is not a genuine literary man," said 
Hiland to Halket, referring to one who made 
literary pretensions. 

"How do you know?" 

"He always uses the word ^extract' instead 
of *excerpt. ' " — Pittsburg Chronicle Tele- 
graph. 

WOULD BEAR CONSIDERING. 
(Chicago Tribune). 

"This expression of yours. Miss de Muir," 
said tbe teacher of the class in rhetoric, who 
had been examining her essay, "is exceed 
ingly faulty. You say *it made the very air 
sick.' How can you think of the atmos- 
phere being *sick'? " 

"It seems to me," replied Miss de Muir, 
<<I have read somewhere of an ill wind." 



Mrs. A. — Mrs. C. is visiting friends in 
tbe £Iast, and so will not be witb us to-day. 
Did you notice that I said "f/f tbe East?" 

Mrs. B. — Yes, that is right, as I indicated 
in a former conversation, one should not say 
"I have been East" or "I bave been visiting 
East, etc.," but "I bave been in tbe East" 
or "I bave been visiting m tbe East." I 
received a letter from Mrs. C. a few days 
since. Sbe is having a delightful time. 

Mrs. A. — I noticed that you said "a few 
days since.^^ Is it incorrect to say "a few 
days (zgof " 

Mrs. B. — No, but inasmuch as mice and 
ago are not always interchangeable, I prefer 
to use since in referring to recent events, 
and ago in referring to events of past time 
that are not recent. But, as I indicated, one 
may siay, "a few days since''* or "a few days 
ago*^ because ago refers to past time in gen- 
eral. On tbe otber band, while one may 
correctly say, "a century a^o," it is incor- 
rect to say "a century «tnc«," because since 
refers to recent events only. 

Mrs. A. — I must tell you that I particu- 
larly enjoyed the grammatical study from 
King Henry V., which appeared in the issue 
of February of Correct English, for I had 
just seen Mansfield in the role of King Hen- 
ry, and for several days I could neither talk 
nor think of anything else. It was simply 
magnificent 

Mrs. B. — The play, or Mansfield? 

Mrs. A. — Ob, Mansfield, the play, and 
everything about it. 

Mrs. B. — I am pleased that you use nei- 
ther and nor correctly. Some persons err in 
using or instead of 7ior with neither. 

Mrs. A. — My attention was called to the 
use of these correlatives in Correct En- 
glish. In tbe study from Henry V., the 
notes indicated the correct use of 7ior with 
neither where King Henry says: "Marry, if 
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you would put me to verses or to dance for 
your sake, Kate, why you undid me; for the 
the one, I have neither words nor measure, 
etc. " This reminds me again of Mansfield. . 
Isn't he a great actor? I think he is won- 
derful. 

Mrs. B. — Mansfield is a fine artist, yes, 
and along certain lines, a fine actor as well. 

Mrs. A. — You evidently distinguish a dif- 
ference betwten art and acthig. Are not 
*'art" and ' 'acting'" interchangeable in mean- 
ing, that is, when used in a histrionic 
sense? 

Mrs. B. — They are often u^ed as if they 
were, but they are not. Although, in a 
sense, the meaning of one is somewhat 
fused into the other, and, although it is dif- 
ficult to draw strong lines of demarcation, it 
is safe to assert, that while an artist must up 
to a certain point be an actor, on the other 
hand, an actor is not necessarily an ailist, 
for the stage is crowded with actors who are 
not artistic even in a minute degree. But 
a great artist must always have the element 
of greatness as an actor, and, on the other 
hand, a great actor must have a highly de- 
veloped sense of the artistic, although some- 
times art dominates and sometimes action. 

Mrs. A. — I scarcely see how that can l>e. 

Mrs B. — Allow me to suggest that hardly 
would be a better word in that construction, 
for although scarcely and hardly are fre- 
quently used interchangeably, scarcely refers 
more especially to ipiantity^ hardly to de- 
gree: thus, one correctly says, "I can hardly 
see how that can be;" but *'I have scarcely 
enough silk for my gown.,' However, as I 
«aid, the words are frequently used inter- 
<*hangeably although hardly is the better 
form when degree is implied- But we are 
getting away from our subject. 

Mrs. A. — Oh, yes, I want to understand 
the difference between art and action. Which 
<lominates Mansfield's presentation of King 
Henry V. ? 



Mrs. B. — Art^ from the utterance of the 
simplest lines in the wooing scene where the 
brusque King Harry says, '*Do you like 
me, Kate?" to the rendition of the famous 
charge to his soldiers: ''Once more unto 
the breach, dear friends, once more; or close 
the wall up with our English dead." While 
Mansfield may have disappointed those 
who looked for more action, more outward 
expression of feeling, the feeling was there, 
Mansfield's masterful art implying more 
than was expressed, for one of the canons 
of art as applied to expression is that the 
feeling shall always be greater than its ex- 
pression, that is, its objective expression. 
The power to reveal more than is actually 
expressed by words cr action belongs only 
to great artists, for it is only the amateur 
or the actor lacking the artistic sense, who 
expresses all that he feels. To illustrate, 
the great rider is not he who allows his 
horse full speed, dominating rider and every- 
thing within his path. The great masters of 
the horse are they, who, while apparently 
allowing full rein, retain just enough to keep 
the balance of control; so with great artists 
like Bernhardt, Booth, Salvini, there exists 
that control which keeps within bounds the 
undue expression of feeling. Of the great 
artist it may be truly said his winged Pega- 
sus is controlled hy the masterful hand of a 
great rider. 

Mrs. A. — Coming home on the train, af- 
ter hearing Mansfield, I met a gentleman 
who said he did not like the modern school 
of acting and drew invidious comparisons 
between Mansfield and the old-time actor 
who, as he said, put more of himself into the 
play, was a greater actor, so to speak. 

Mrs. B. — In an endeavor to be natui*al 
and at the same time artistic, there is a ten- 
dency to repress the natural expression of 
feeling; for, it must be remembered, that to 
be artistic, one must have not only the ele- 
ment of the natural, but also that of the 
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ideal ; consequently, an artist might, in some 
lines, fail to give sufficient vent to his feel- 
ings. The old-time actor it has been said, 
frequently erred on the other side, express- 
ing more Reeling or rather what passed for 
feeling than the portrayal required. Mans- 
field is the artist at all times, whether in the 
portrayal of a character or in the setting of 
a scene; and, although his presentation of 
Henry V. may not have been the Henry of 
Shakespeare, it was an ideal Henry. It is 
true .that disappointment awaited those who 
looked for more objective expression, but 
not for those who could discern the fineness 
of Mansfield's art: an art which revealed the 
existence of feeling not expressed by out- 
ward action. But as no one who does not 
thoroughly understand the rules and princi- 
ples of painting can appreciate in its fullest 
sense the masterpiece of a great painter, so 
no one who has not mastered the elements 
that enter into the art of expression can 
fully appreciate the delicate strokes of the 
artist in his portrayal of character. We all 
know what pleases us, but it takes an artist 
or at least one who understands the canons 
of art to appreciate it in its fullest sense. 

Mrs. A. — What is art? Is it not an imi- 
tation of nature? Do we not consider an 
artist natural in proportion as he is true to 
nature^ 

Mrs. B. — As some one has said, ' 'Nature 
is often disappointing. Art never." For Art 
is nature, not necessarily as she is, but as we 
would have her. A painter, rarely if ever, 
paints a scene as it is, but as he would have 
it. He idealizes it, so, in the expression of 
thought or feeling by means of action, the 
artist does not express it necessarily as it is, 
but as it should be. Were scenes presented 
in a truly realistic manner without the ele- 
ment of the ideal, instead of admiration, and 
delight, we should frequently experience 
nothing but disappointment and disgust. 
The artist presents the character or the 



scene as it should be, in other words he ideal* 
izes all that comes within the magic scope of 
his genius. So an actor is great in propor- 
tion as he understands the embodying of the 
ideal with the real. 

Mrs. A. — If art is nature idealized, I can 

not see how a work of art can be faithful to 

nature. And yet we often have works of 

' art praised because of this same fidelity to 

nature. 

Mrs. B. — It is true that art idealizes na- 
ture, it is also true that the greatness of art 
lies in its fidelity to nature. While this may 

sound paradoxical it is ea.sy to reconcile the 
two propositions when we realize that while 
art idealizes nature, on the other hand, na- 
ture furnishes to art the ideal, for art chooses 
for its portrayal exceptional types of nature 
which w^e call ideal. We have only to prove 
to ourselves the exceptionableness of the 
ideal, and also its existence in nature, when 
we realize that we speak of types of charac- 
ter as ideal, of scenes of nature, as ideal, of 
an ideal face or form. An artist in portray- 
ing nature, whether he ' be painter, poet 
actor, or musician, brings into his art the 
element of the ideal, else his so-called art is 
not art but merely its counterfeit. 

Mrs. A. — I can see now why you consider 
Mansfield a fine artist. As for myself, I 
seldom ever think of the^e things when I am 
carried away by enthusiasm. 

Mrs. B. — You should say, ''I seldom if 
ever." One should say either '* seldom if 
ever" or ''seldom or never." 

Mrs. A. — I thank you for the suggestion. 
We have not given much attention to Cor- 
rect English to-day, but I have enjoyed 
talking about the other subject. 

Mrs. B. — We have been trying to define 
terms, to understand the nice differences in 
the use of words. Many persons use the 
terms that we have been discussing, without 
any discrimination whatever. It is necessary 
to have a well-defined Idea of the meanings 
of these terms in order that we may criticise 
intelligently, if we criticise at all. 

Mrs. B. — I feel that the time has been 
both pleasantly and profitably spent, and I 
assure you that in the future, I shall take 
pleasure in using these words discriminately. 
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If It Is and If It Be. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular Number. Plural Number. 

First person — If I am, If we are, 

Second person — If thou art, If you are. 

Third person — If he is, If they are. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense* 
Singular Number. Plural Number. 

First person — If I be. If we be, 

Second person — If thou be, If you be, 

Third person — If he be. If they be. 

Rule. — The indicative mood is used when the supposition is regarded as a fact; the 
subjunctive, when the supposition is regarded as merely thmight of^ or when doubt or un- 
certainty is expected. 

The following example shows the use of the present tense of the indicative and sub- 
junctive moods. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

If that h the case (and it is), why do you If that he the ease, (not sure that it is), 
go? I shall soon know all the facts. 

Note. — ^The present tense of the subjunctive mood is used sometimes to express a future 
event about which there is uncertainty. 

Indicative Mood. Subjunctive Mood. 

If the weather in fine (and it is), why don't If the weather he fine (should be), I shall 

you go? ^ go. 

If it is possible to go (and it is), why do If it he possible to go (should be) I shall 

you hesitate? go. 

Note. — There is a strong tendency to restrict the use of the subjunctive mood to written 
language. With the exception of a few forms such as ''If he was" and "If he were" and 
the subjunctive forms of should nud would, the indicative is frequently used instead of the 
subjunctive even by the best speakers. 

The following examples show comparative uses of indicative and subjunctive forms: 

Present Tense. 
Indicative. Subj unctive. 

If the book is in the library (and it «V?), If the l)ook he in the library (not sure 

why don't you take it? about it), you may have it. 

Past Tense. 
If the book iras in the library (and it was), If the book were in the library (but it 
why did't you take it? isn't), you could take it. 
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EXTRACTS FROM SYDNEY SMITH'S 
WIT AND WISDOM. 



THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



SHOWING THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Rule. — The subjunctive mood is correctly 
used when the supposition is stated, not. as 
a fact but as merely thovght of. 

**If a man have ordinary chairs and tables, 
no one notices it; but if he stick gaudy pic- 
tures on his walls, which he need not have 
at all, every one laughs at him for his folly."" 

'*If a question be discussed coolly, if the 
parties have no other interest in its termina- 
tion but that of truth, etc. " 

*'I call you all to witness if there be any 
exaggerated picture in this * * *." 

''It is a very singular thing that the law 
always suspects judges, and never suspects 
bishops. If there be any way, etc. " 

''If I were a member of the Cabinet, and 
met my colleagues once a week, etc. " 

"If a good useful occupation he not pro- 
vided it is so ungenial to the human mind, 
that men occupy themselves perilously, as 
with gaming, or frivolously, as with walking 
up and down a street at a watering place; or 
malevolently, as by teasing their wives and 
children, * * *."" 

"If he have a particle of honor in his 
<X)mposition he should shut himself up and 
say * * *.'' 

"Why are we necessarily to doom a girl, 
-whatever her taste or her capacity, to one 
unvaried line of petty and frivolous occupa- 
tion^ If she he full of st ong sense and 
elevated curiosity, etc." 

"If the English were in a paradise of 
spontaneous productions, they would con- 
tinue to dig and plough through if they were 
never a peach nor a pineapple the better 
ior it." 

"If an action he performed every third or 
:fourth year, the same name and the same 
appearances have occurred, etc." 



For the Beginner. 



THE VERB. 

A verb is a word that asserts or affirms 
something about some person, place, or thing. 
(^ Ve^'h is from the Latin verbum — a word). 

EXAMPLE. 

Birds vting. He is here. 
Note. — 1\ verb is a word that expresses 
action, existence or state, (condition). 

EXAMPLES. 

Birds sing (action). lie is here (existence). 
^he feels happy (state or condition). 

Verbs are divided into two great classes: 
transitive and intransitive. 

A transitive verb is a verb that expresses 
action and at the same time requires an object 
to receive its action. 

EXAMPLES. 

John likes James. The sun warms the 
earth. 

Anx intransitive verb is a verb that ex- 
presses existence, or state (condition), or 
action that does not require an object to 
receive it. 

EXAMPLES. 

John is here (existence). Siie feels happy 
(state or condition). The sftn shines brightly 
(action). 

Note. — Many verbs have a transitive as 
well as an intransitive use. The verbs of 
the senses are verbs of this character. 

Transitive. 

I tasted the milk. 

I felt my way carefully. 

"Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake 
again." 

I smelt the sweet odor of violets. 

He sounded the bell. 

Intransitive. 
The milk tastes sour. 

Ifeel happy. 

She hoks happy. 
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The flower sirielh Bweet. 

The music sounda sweet. 

Note. — The distinction between transitive 
and intransitive verbs is not an important 
one, for the reason, that most verbs are 
capable of either a transitive or an intransi- 
tive use. Some verbs, however, are capable 
of being properly used only in an intransitive 
sense, as the verbs lie^ sit^ fall^ etc. 

EXAMPI.E8. 

He is lying down. He is sitting up. He 
has fallen down. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
transitive verb is that it has an object to 
receive its action, while the intransitive verb 
either stands alone, or is followed by some 
word which either modifies it or is related to 
the subject. In some cases the intransitive 
verb apparently takes a direct object: as in 
the sentence, **He ran a mile." Here 7nile 
is not the object of ran^ but the object of a 
preposition understood: thus in the sentence, 
'*He ran a mile," the preposition yf>r is 
understood — *'He ran/f>r a mile." 

The following are the uses of the intransi- 
tive verb: 

1. The intransitive verb may assert some- 
thing of the subject without the assistance 
of any other part of speech. 

EXAMPLES. . 

I arrij that I ami. The sun shvnes. 

2. The intransitive verb may assert some- 
thing of the subject, with the assistance of 
an adjective. I am happy. 

3. Some intransitive verbs may assert the 
identity between the subject and some person 
or thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

WHliam McJUnley is President. Barrie 
is the author of Tommy and Grisel. 

4. Intransitive verbs may express action 
and be modified by an adverb. 

EXAMPLE. 

The sun shines hri^htly (adverb of 
manner). 



Note. — The adjective is used after an in- 
transitive verb, when the reference is to the 
subject; the adverb, when the reference is 
to the verb. 

In the following examples, the reference 
is to the subject, hence the adjective is used. 

EXAMPLES. 

The girl is heautiful (beautiful girl). The 
(»hild seems happy {happy child). The sea. 
looks roiujh (rough sea). 

In the following sentences the reference isr 
to the verb, hence the adverb is used. 

The sun shines brightly (shines in a bright 
manner). The boy walks slowly (walks in a 
slow manner). 

Note. — Although the verb to be may be 
followed by an adverb of place: as, '*He is 
here," it is never followed by an adverb of 
manner; hence, adjectives and not adverbs 
of manner are used after the verb to be and 
all verbs of like meaning: as, "He is 
happy. ' ' ' 'Ho fe^ls or looks happy. " It is 
sometimes difficult to determine when to use 
the adjective and when to use the adverb after 
intransitive verbs. The rule is that the ad- 
jective, and not the adverb is required, when: 
for the verb in question, the verb to be or 
to seem can be substituted. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Editor Correct English: 

Kindly tell me whether program and pro- 
gramme are pronounced alike. Is not pro- 
gram correctly pronounced pro'grum? 

Reader. 

Answer. — Pro'gram is the only pronunci- 
ation given for both program and pro- 
gramme. There is no authority for pro' 
grum. 

As indicated in the first issue of CoRREcrr 
English: ''For some unknown reason peo- 
ple will insist on saying pro'grum and the 
better edueated one is the more distinctive 
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becomes the sound of grum.''^ Mrs. Blank, 
for example, attends the Literary Club and, 
inasmuch, as she hears nothing but pvogrum 
she immediately concludes that this is the 
<x)rrect pronunciation of the word. Just 
why so many well-educated persons should 
suddenly be seized with an attack of "^;v//// '' 
is inexplicable. However should the disease 
l)ecome chronic there is no doubt the pro- 
nunciation, will in time, be recorded as cor- 
xect. 

Chicago, 111. 
Editor Correct English : 

Will you please tell me if the following is 
Tight or wrOng and the rule? 

'at is /" or «'Is it 7/?6^'' "You and /" or 
<'You and /y?^," "He and /" or "He and 
7w^,'' "He and she'' or "He and 7w^,'' "Ap- 
ples are healthy"* or "Apples are healthful." 

I am a reader of your paper and find it 
Tery instructive. 

Thanking you for favors and hoping you 
will answer in next number I remain 

Yours truly, A Reader. 

Also give me a correct form of letter 
writing; when do you say "Dear Sir" and 
when "My Dear Sirf 

Answer. — "It is /'' is the correct form. 
Uule. — The noun or pronoun following the 
Terb to he, is in the same case as the noun or 
pronoun preceding the verb to be. It is in 
the nominative case because it is the subject 
of the verb to he: hence, /and not tne is the 
correct form because /is in tne nominative 
case. "You and /"' is correct when it is 
the compound subject of a vei*b as, ''You 
and / are going." "You and J/c" is cor- 
rect when it is the compound object of a 
T'erb or a prei)osition: thus, "He told you 
and me to go.'' "This i^for you and me." 
The same rule obtains in the forms "/T^and 
/," "^e?and She,'' See Bound Vohmie of 
Correct English, p. 36, 37. 

"Apples are healthful'' is the correct 



form. "Healthy" means, possem^n of 
health. 

' 'Healthful" means productive of health. 
See Bound Volume of Correct English, p. 
35. 

Either "Dear Sir" or "My Dear Sir" is 
correct. It is a matter of taste or inclinar 
tion. For some unknown reason, it is con- 
sidered less formal to say " Dear Mrs* Blank" 
than to say ^^My Dear Mrs. Blank," but in 
regard to "Dear Sir" or "My Dear Sir" I 
think there is not the same distinction, that 
is, one is as foimal as the other. 

Beginning with this issue, Correct En- 
glish will present suggestions in regard to 
letter-writing. 

Eureka, Nevada. 

Editor Correct English: 

Kindly indicate in the columns of your 

magazine which is correct, "Arrived safe" 
or "Arrived safely;" also, if this is cor- 
rect: "From you and Myself." 

Thanking you for publishing a magazine 
which seems to fill a long felt want, 

I remain, sincerely, R. D. S. 

Answer. — Thank you very much for your 
interest in Correct English. 

"Arrived saj^e' is correct b^ecause the ref- 
erence is to the subject and not to the verb. 
When one says, "I arrived safe"' the refer- 
ence is to the condition in which the speaker 
finds himself at the end of his journey. One 
correctly says, "I journeyed safely," or "I 
traveled safely^' because the act of journey- 
ing is performed in a safe manner; but after . 
the journey is over the reference is to the 
condition of the traveler. 

"From you and myself ^^ should be "From 
you and me," myself being correctly used 
only in a reflexive or in an emphatic sense: 
thus, I hurt myself (reflexive). I myself 
saw hina (emphatic). See Bound Volume of 
Correct English, p. 136, Answers to Que- 
ries. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



Reminders. 

Review from Bound Volume One. 

(For the new subscriber). 



INOORRECT. 



1. Who is this letter for? 



CORRECT. 



2. ^Yho did you give the message to? 



8. yrko did you send the telegram to? 



4 . TTAo were you with when I met you? 



5. Who are Jt)U going with? 



6. Who did you send the note by? 



Whom is this letter for? 
For whom is this letter? 

Whom did you give the message to? 
To whom did you give the message? 

Whxmi did you send the telegram to? 
To who)n did you send the telegram? 

Whom were you with when I met you? 
With whom were you when I met you? 

Whom are you going with? 
With %ohom are you going? 

Whrnn did you send the note by? 
By whom did you send the note? 



Note. — Both forms are given because both are used by good speakers, but the second 
form is the better of the two because it observes the rule that a preposition should not ))e 
used at the end of a sentence if it can be avoided. . 



Shall and will. 





INCORRECT. 


7. 


I think I will go. 


8. 


I think I would. 


9. 


I thought I would. 


10. 


I wouMnH want to go. 



CORRECT. 

I think I shall go. 
I think I should. 
I thought I should. 
I shoidd/tiH want to go. 



CONVERSATION 



CORRECT. 



When are you going East? 

Response— I shall go next week. 

Shall you return in the Spring? 

Response — I think I shall. 

I have an opportunity to go abroad, would 
you go if you were I? 

Response — I think I should. 



Why didn't you go last year? 

Response— Because I thought I should have 
a better opportunity to go this year. 

Would you like to go to the Exposition? 

Response — Yes, but I should/nH want to go 
unless I could go with a party of friends. 
Ishouldnt like to go with strangers. 
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A STUDY IN GRAMMATICAL 
CONSTRUCTION. 



Frora^'King Henry VIII. ^' Scene I V,Act II. 

Queen Katharine. — Lord Cardinal to you 
I s|ieak. 

Wolsey. — Your pleasure, madam? 

Queen Katharine. — Sir, I am about to 
weep; but, thinking that we are a queen, or 
long have dreamed so, certain the daughter 
of a King, my drops of tears I'll turn to 
sparks of fire. 

Wolsey. — Be patient yet. 

Queen Katharine. — I w!W^ when you are 
humble; nay, before or God will punish mo. 
I do believe, induced by potent circum- 
stiinces, that you are mine enemy, and make 
my challenge. You shalP not be my judge : for 
it is you have blown this coal betwixt my 
lord and me; which (iod's dew quench! 
Therefore I say again, I utterly abhor, yea, 
from my soul refuse you for my ju<lge; 
v'ifvom^^ yet once more, I hold my most mal- 
icious foe, and think not at all a friend to 
truth . 

Wolsey. — I do profess you speak not like 
yourself; who ever yet have stood to charity, 
and displayed the effects of disposition gentle, 
and of wisdom o'ertopping woman's power. 
Madam, you do me wrong: I have no spleen 
against you; 7i<yr* injustice for you or any: 
how far I have proceeded, or how far fur- 
ther' shall, is warranted, by a commission 
from the consistory, yea, the whole consis- 
tory of Rome. You charge me that I have 
blown this coal: I do deny it: the King is 
present: if it hJ' known to him that I gain- 
say my deed, how may he wound, and 
worthily, my falsehood! Yea, Jis nmch as 
you have done my truth. If he Jcn/nd^ that 
I am free of your report, he knows I am not 
of your wrong. Therefore in him it lies to 
cure me: and the cure is, to remove these 
thoughts from you: the which before his 
highness shall speak in, I do beseech you. 



gnu'ious madam, to unthink your speaking- 
and to sav so no more. 

Queen Katharine. — My lord, my lord, I 
am a simi)le woman, much too weak to 
opi)ose your cunning. You're meek and 
humble- mouth'd; you sign your place and 
calling, in full seeming, with meekness 
and humility; but your heart is cramm'd 
with arrogancy, spleen, arid pride. You 
have, by fortune and his highness' favoure, 
gone slightly o'er low steps and now are 
mounted where powers are your retainers, 
and your words, domestics to you, serve 
your will as 't please yourself pronounce 
their oflSce. I must tell you, you tender 
more your person's honour than your high 
profession spiritual: that again I do refuse 
you for my judge; and here, l^efore you all, 
appeal unto the pope to bring my whole 
cause 'fore his holiness, and to be judged 
by him. 

(She curtsies to the king and offers to 
depart.) 

Campeius. — The Queen is obstinate, stub- 
l)orn to justice, apt to accuse it, and disdain- 
ful to be tried by't; 'tis not well she's going 
awav. 

King. — Call her again. 

Crier. — Katharine, Queen of England, 
come into the court. 

Griffith. — Madam, you are called back. 

Queen Katharine. — WJui^ need you note 
it? pray you, keep your way: when you are 
called, return: Now, the lord help, they 
vex me past my patience! Pray you, pass 
on: I vulP not tarry; no, nor^^ evermore 
upon this business my appearance make in 
any of their courts. 

Note. — The metrical order could not be followed 
for lack of space. 

Notes. 

1. WUl in the first person indicates 
either promise or determination. It indi- 
cates promise in this sentence. 
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2. Shall in the second person indicates 
command, promise, or threat. It expresses 
command in this sentence, 

3. Whom is correct because it is the 
object of the verb hold. 

4. Nor is correi^t because it is correlative 

to 710, 

Rule. — Nor is used_correlatively after a 
negative, intr«xlucing a second or a subse- 
quent negative member of a clause or sen- 
tence. 

6. Further and further are interchange- 
able, although many writers and speakers 
restrict ywrf Act to mean additional; yarM^r 
greater distance or space. 

6. If it he^ etc. The subjunctive mode 
is used when the supposition is stated, not 
as a fact but as uncertain. 

7. If he knoio. The subjunctive mode 
is used in this constniction because the sup- 
position is stated as uncertain. Modern 
usage, however, would favor the indicative 
mood, if he knows^ as the subjunctive mode 
is becoming restricted in its use to the verb 
to he, 

8. "What was formerly used in the sense 
OS n^hy. 

9. Will exj)resses determination in this 
sentence. See Note 1. 

10. Nor is correlative to not in this sen- 
tence. See Note 4. 



A TEST IN PRONUNCIATION. 



THE MUSICALE. 

The Princess Cher^ibinl gave a musicale to 
the dite — the immediate entourage of the 
Sovreeign. It was incomparably the most 
interesting affair of the season. The pro- 
gramme^ iUustrating the progress of music, 
was of papyrus^ with as mysterious a text 
as the ancient Runes. 

The decorations though not flaunting^ 
approached a positive hclat at the dais^ which 



was panoplied with Hungarian shields; con- 
spicuous among them shone the imperial 
Aegis. 

A sudden delusion seized the performers. 
The pianist imitated a wild Magyar accent, 
in Beethoven'^s Sonata PathetupjLe. WeiiMnhrs 
KukywaiJc was given with a mental exhala- 
tion approaching Gascon madness. The 
pretty Italmn Prima Donna whose style 
was excessively otmate and florid — turned 
Mozarfs Zanherfl6te into an Irish wail. The 
flute Migato became a vicious scream — Myn- 
heer Schncidam Schnapps from the Zuyder 
Zt'C brought up the arriere with a sonorous 
blast from a fragile cornet. The guests in- 
dulged in badinage and gamlnerie^ with re- 
markable freedom. These short-comings 
were charged to the escape of acetylene gas. 

Mrs. E. D. Kinnie. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 



CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME. 



Conversation is a tine Art. In many places 
it is growing to be a lost art. This ought 
never to be true in the family, or a potent 
factor in education is lost. Nothing fixes 
the status of family life more surely than its 
prevailing type of conversation, or the lack 
of familiar conversation between parents and 
children. * * Use nothing but pure good 
language in familiar conversation. The talk 
of the household becomes, in nine cases out 
of ten, the talk of the man or woman. I 
have known professional men, well educated 
in the schools, who never outgrew the incor- 
rect expressions used in childhood. Of 
course they hieio better, but in the heat of 
debate, or the excitement of eager talk the 
incorrect expression would slip from their 
tongues, to their mortification and grief. It 
is cruel to allow children to form such 
habits of speech which will cling to them, a 
badge of dishonor, all their lives." 

Mary Allen West. 
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Beatrice. — ^There's going to be a Brownie 
show on Saturday and every one in our 
room are going. Can I go? Imean, ?;?</yI go? 

Roschen. — May I go too^ 

Mrs. B. — Beatrice, you should not say, 
* 'everyone in our room ay^e going." You 
should say, * 'every one in our room «> going. '' 
You cannot say, 'everyone are going. ' '' 

Beatrice. — Well, all the children are go- 
ing, and I should think "everyone are go- 
ing" would be all right. 

Mrs. B. — You are too young to under 
stand the idiflference between "all are" and 
"everyone are,'' but you can remember that 
you must always use /.v after one, ^^ Every- 
one of the children is going;'' ^^evet^yone w 
here.'' 

Roschen. — Y'^ou didn't tell us whether we 
could go to the Brownie show\ 

Mrs. B.--If you are good children you 
may go with your Aunt Felicia. 

Beatrice. — Won't you take us? Y^ou don't 
hardly ever take us anywhere. 

Roschen. — I want Auntie to go, but I wish 
you could go too. 

Mrs. B. — Beatrice, you must not say, 
"you don'^t hardly ever take us anywhere.'' 
You must say, "you hardly ever take us 
anywh(Te. "You don'^t hardly ever take us 
anywhere" means "you do take us.'" You* 
may not understand why that is so, but you 
can remember that when you say hardly you 
must not use danf, 

Beatrice. — Well, the children in our room 
talk much worse than we do. The tc»acher 
has to correct them every day. Ethel always 
says "it taint'' and "they was" and "you 
was" and ''it's him.'' 

Roschen. — We never talk that way. 

Beatrice. — Well, Roschen, you always 
say ,'yas night" for "last night." 

Mrs. B. — ^That is the last remnant of her 
babyhood. You need not correct her, as she 



will outgrow that all too quickly. But not 
so with childhood's errors, they sometimes 
cling to one for a lifetime. 

Beatrice. — Oh dear, there's Bounce lay- 
ing on my jacket. Come here, Bounce! 

Roschen. — You know mamma told us to 
say lying and that we shouldn't say l<iylng 
unless we were putting something down, 
laying a lxx)k down, or something like that. 

Mrs. B. — You should have hung your 
jacket in the closet, Beatrice, and then 
Bounce would not have lain on it. 

Beatrice. — I beg your pardon, Mamma, but 
didn't you just say laying j'ourself ? 

Mrs. B. — No, I said l-a-i-n*. You may 
learn this and repeat it every day for a week, 
and then you will remember it. Y"ou may 
say: "Bounce is lying down.'' "He lay 
down yesterday;" "he is going t<tlie down;" 
"he has just lain down.'' You may say that 
five times a day until you learn it. 

Roschen. — Yes, Beatrice, because if you 
do you will never forget it. 

Mrs. B. — Roschen you may say, hecame 
twenty-five times a day for a week, you pro-^ 
nounced it hlnz. How do you think it will 
sound when you are a young lady to say 
hel'uz? Only yesterday I heard a young lady 
say, ' *I hear only the best artists hekuz I can 
not bear mediocritv. " 

Roschen. — I don't understand what that 
means. 

Mrs. B. — You can understand this, that 

you are to say because over and over again 
until you pronounce it correctly. Now 
you may get your new magazine Little 
Folks, and I will read you. The Loveable 
Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe. 
Beatrice and Roschen. — Oh Goodv! 



Warren. O., March i^ 
Dear"CoRRFXT English:" 

1 am eight years old and ever since 1 learned to 
talk, inv mother has been trying to teach me to speak 
correctly. 

1 have read in vour February magazine about Cor- 
rect English in the Home and I hope you will have 
something like it every month for us children. 

Yours truly, Helen Hart. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionary. ■*" 

Key to diacritical marks: 

Short Sounds* 

e (eel a (all) i (it) o (on) a (ask) 
a (ale) o (old) e (end) u (us) e (err) 
a (father) (food) a (at) oo (foot) 
1 (isle) 
(use) 

*The short sounds are indicated by the absence 
inarks. 

Iar'is-to-f-knit 
or 
a*-ri8'to+-krat 

International and Webster give the same 
pronunciations but reverse the order. Stand- 
ard gives the second pronunciation. 
Equanimity e-kwa*-nim'i*-ti 

(evenness of mind 

or temper) 

)ad]. ( 
Ephemeral V and ^ e-fem'e*-ral 

(short, fleeting) \ noun ( 

Example. — "Deem not my love a feir 
4fphem eral flower, 

'♦Farewell, you lost inhabitants of my mind, 
You fair ephemeral^ of faded hours.'' 
Evanescent ev-a^-nesent 

(fading, fleeting) 
(♦*The iTantHceiit 
clouds'') 
Exh ilerate eg-zil'a* - rat 

International gives the same and exs-hiFa- 
ifit. Old Webster gives egz-hil'a-rat. Stand- 
ard agrees with Century. 

\ noun i 
Exile > and -j ek'sll 

) verb ( 

Some authorities give egzll but Century. 

International, Webster, and Standard give 

ek'sTl. 

tlxorable ek'sot-ra*-bl 

((capable of relenting, op()osed to inexorable^ 

not capable of relenting: as, ine^orabU 

law). Inexoi'able is pronounced in-ek'sof- 

a*-bl, accent the same as in exorahle. 



\ ekspert' i («<e" in 
Expert (noun V or l^ *pert'' 

) exs'pert ( as in err 

International and Old "Webster give both 

pronunciations but reverse the order. 

Standard gives the first pronunciation only. 



Fertile 



fer'til 

(«'e'' as in <«err") 



International gives the same pronuncia- 
tion and fer'tU, Wel)ster and Standard agi*ee 
with Century. 

i f or'ed 
Forehead I or 

( forlied 

International, Webster, and Standard 

give the first pronunciation only. 

Futile fu'til 

(useless) 

Ga llant (ad j . ) gal a*nt 

(bvave, heroic: as, 

a (jnU<int youth) 

Gallant (noun) galan^t 

(a gay person) 

International and Webster give gal-ant' for 
the noun, but agree with Century in the 
pronunciation of the adjective. 

Standard gives Century's pronunciation 
for l)oth the adjective and the noun. 
''Xo, Signior,no, I'm notonoof the^///A//?//f 
That pine for a fair lip, or eye, or cheek. 
Or that poetical treasure', a true heart. " 
Presbyterian pres-bi-te ri. an 

International and Webster give prez-bi- 
to'ri-a'^n. Standard agrees w ith Century. 
Presbytery pres'bi-ter-i 

International gives prez'bi-ter-i, and Cen- 
tury's pronunciation. Webster gives In- 
ternational's first pronunciation only. Stand- 
ard agrees with Century. 

Proper Names. 

Apennines ap'e-ninz 

(mountain in Italy) 

Aquitaine ak-we-tan' 

(Old Roman province) 

Baikal Wkftl 

Trans Baikal, Lake Baikal, in Siberia, Asia. 
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WHEN LOVE IS DONE. 



Reprinted by request. 

It is said that no man in the whole history 
of literature gained so wide a reputation by 
eight lines as did the French poet Bourdillon 
by the following: 

**The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one, 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

**The mind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one, 
Yet t e light of a whole world dies 

When love is done. 



TWO POEMS BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 



WORTH. 

Ah, there be souls none understand, 
Like clouds, they cannot touch the land 
Drive as they may o'er field or town; 
Then we look wise at this, and frown. 
And we cry ''Fool !" and cry '<Take hold 
Of earth, and fashion gods of gold. " 

Call these not fools; the test of worth 
Is not the hold you have of earth; 
Lo, there be gentlest souls, sea-blown, 
That know not any harbor known ; 
And it may be the reason is 
They touch on fairer shores than this. 

X 

TO-MORROW. 

Oh, thou to-morrow ! mystery! 
Oh, day that ever runs before I 
What has thy hidden hand in store 
For mine, to-morrow, and for me? 
Oh, thou to-morrow! What hast thou 
In store to make me bear the now? 

Oh, day in which we shall forget 

The tangled troubles of to-day 1 

Ob, day that laughs at duns and debts! 

Oh, day of promises to pay! 

Oh, shelter from all present storm! 

Oh, day in which we shall reform. 



Oh, safest, best day for reform! 

Convenient day of promises! 

Hold back the shadow of the storm, 

Oh, blest to-morrow! Chief est friend. 

Let not thy mystery be less — 

But lead us blindfolded to the end! 

Joaquin Miller, 



THE FOUR GUESTS. 



A knock at the door-^but he 

Was dreaming a dream of fame. 
And the one who knocked drew softly back. 

And never again he came. 
A knock at the door — as soft — 

As soft — as shy — as a dove. 
But the dreamer dreamed that the guest wa» 
gone — 

And the guest was Love. 

A knock at the door — again 

The dreamer dreamed away 
Unheeded — deaf to the gentle call 

Of the one who came that day, 
A knock at the door — no more 

The guest to that door came; 
Yet the dreamer dreamed of the one who 
called — 

For the guest was Fame. 

A knock at the door — but still 

He gave it no reply; 
And the waiting guest gave a cheery hail 

P>e he wandered slowly by. 
A knock at the door — in dreams 

The dreamer fain would grope, 
Till the guest stole on, with a humbled sigh^ — 

And the guest was Hope. 

A knock at the door — 'twas loud. 

With might in every stroke, 
And the dreamer stopped in his dreaming^ 
thought. 

And suddenly awoke. 
A knock at the door — he ran 

With the swiftness of a breath ; 
And the door swung wide, and the guest 
came in — 

And the guest was Death. 

— Baltimore American* 
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POISE. 



In singing, poise must be considered from 
ti threefold standpoint; mental, physical and 
vocal. It is essential that the body be easi- 
ly and naturally poised as that the voice be 
free and unconstrained. The mental training 
must be begun early for the physical must 
follow instead of precede it. It is yet an- 
other phase of the problem of relaxation. 
The mind, untutored in the laws which 
govern the economy of force, acts uncon- 
Bciously upon the all too susceptible mus- 
cular system with the result that there is a 
tension of the physical^ corresponding to the 
mental attitude. It may be observed during 
singing through various indications. The 
jaw may be stiff, the lips drawn in a forced, 
unnatural smile, the eyes become fixed, or 
as is most frequent, the hands be prone to 
clasp and unclasp nervously. These are all 
the signs of mental disquiet or, in other 
words, indicate a mind out of poise. The 
reflex action is immediately betrayed in the 
voice, and we have the wobbly , the harsh or 
the breathy tones, and to truthfully portray 
the emotion demanded by the text of the 
song would be as impossible as it would be 
to see clearly through waters that have been 
disturbed. There is a something within us 
which forever struggles for expression. Is 
it the soul, the reality, the ego which is im- 
mortal and of whose existence we are at 
Bome times dimly aware, at others, thrillingly 
conscious? Who of us has not felt, at times 
latent possibilities of .whose very existence 
we have never dreamed if Some avenue of 
•expression is unconsciously opened and we 
catch a glimpse of Auidealj our own ^ making 
fleeting exit therefrom. This is evidence 
•conclusive that our ideals are only innate 
conceptions of our own possibilities, that 
they are our own true selves and not the un- 
attainable. How natural to conclude then 
that if we remove the difficulties, we prepare 



a way for the ideal. It is the material 
which obstructs. With the artist we find 
the hand ready to do the bidding of the 
mind, but we do not find constraint of 
muscles in the member which wields the 
brush. W^atch De Beszke as he sings and 
observe the easy and natural play of his 
features, expressing ever/^ emotion to be 
conveyed and that without a touch of con- 
straint in a muscle of his face or throat. 
The trouble which besets the average 
student, is that through long and continued 
use of throat muscles, he ha^ become practi- 
cally unconscious of the fact that he is using 
them. Such students will indignantly deny 
the accusation of "throat-effort" nor will 
they be convinced, even when, in their own 
singing it is proved to them that the muscles 
beneath the chin become perfectly rigid in 
the emission of many thin notes, particul- 
arly in the higher registers. In speaking 
correctly, there is perfect poise of voice 
upon breath. By placing the hand beneath 
the chin, one discovers an entire absence of 
muscular rigidity and great flexibility of the 
jaw. While speaking there is neither out- 
rush of breath nor any sensation of holding 
in the throat. When the singing voice stands 
the same test, the singer may be said to have 
acquired absolute poise. At the risk of be- 
ing accused of repetition, I must revert to 
the importance of a right understanding of 
true voice. To-day the good and bad singer 
are at issue with the odds strongly in favor 
of the latter. It is necessary in order to 
establish a uniform standard of excellence, 
to cultivate, not alone the singera, but the 
public which listens and pronounces the ver- 
dict. This is a task before which that of 
Oallileo pales into insignificance. It was 
easier for the people to believe that the earth 
moves, than to convince them that their con- 
ceptions of art are peculiarly erroneous. 
And yet possibly this is too sweeping a state- 
ment. Wc still have the De Reszkes, Bis* 
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phams and Melbas, and with them throngs 
of admirers for their marvelous art; but 
why are there not more of them ? Where 
is that young singer of whom so much was 
prophesied before she ever seriously began 
to study ? All we now hear is ' 'Her singing 
is nothing to what it was before she went to 
So-and-so" and all this because her laryni 
has been thrown out of ' 'poise" by her per- 
sistent efforts at "voice-placing." There is 
no longer tho ring of spontaniety and the 
thrilling freedom of a perfect tone; instead, 
we have the artificial sonance of a prop- 
erly (!) brought forward note, together with 
all the "cultivated" technique of the up-to- 
date studio product. The people hear and 
applaud our truly great artists, and yet yield 
a full meed of praise to this other class of 
singei*s. Of the great ones it is said, "They 
were born with those voices." Were not 
many others born equally endowed? The 
explanation lies in the fact that it was not 
the endowment of voice alone which gained 
them fame but rather the gift of natural 
poise, the ability to vocalize without the in- 
terference of throat muscles, and that is a 
more valuable inheritance than mere voice. 

Mrs. Stagey Williams. 



POSTURE. 



ON BURNING SOME OLD LETTERS. 

O'er these leaves her wrist has slid, 
Thrilled with veins where fire is hid 
'Neath the skins pellucid veil, 
Like the opal's passion pale: 
This her breath has sweetened; this 
Still seems trembling with the kiss 
She half ventured on my name 
Brow and cheek and throat aflame. 

X 

AB8ENGE. 

Sleep is Death's image — jwets tell us so; 

But Absence is the bitter self of death 
And, you away. Life's lips their red forego, 

Parched in an air unfreshened by your 
breath. — Lowell. 



Having considered the use of the body in 
standing and walki;ig, we pass to some study 
of the lesser motions, such as sitting and 
rising, shaking hands, all that gracious 
flexibility of the body which assists the voice 
and countenance in conveying an impression 
of good manners. Manners may be called 
the supeiiicial attitude of manner. Manner 
is the expression of character; it is inherent 
in the individual and cannot be changed at 
will or imparted by any teacher, as only 
an oak can grow from an acorn and only a 
rose from its seed, so manner must develop 
from whatever character was born with the 
individual. But as an oak or a rose tree 
may he trained and tended to the finest 
possible development, so the individual's 
inborn manner may be trained to grace and 
precision and beauty, or left to awkward- 
ness and blight. 

The perfect expression of character 
through manner is possible only when the 
individual has his body under complete con- 
trol so that repose and flexibility may be at- 
tained at will. Good and bad manners are 
largely the result of training or the lack of 
it, just as the beauty of the rose depends 
upon the care bestowed on the plant Al- 
most any character, if not positively brutal 
and vicious may achieve good manners by 
study and development of its possibilities. 

In developing his physical resources, the 
student must remember that the body is al- 
ways a picture. In sitting, as well as walk- 
ing, at rest or in motion, it assumes graceful 
or ugly lines, gives a pleasant or unpleasant 
impression to the beholder. It often hap- 
pens that a person who stands or walks well 
will fall into a chair as a house of cards 
collapses, apparently thinking that his whole 
duty is over and that in sitting he ceases to 
face the world; one cannot thus escape; a 
good ix)sture in a chair is as necessary as oa 
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the floor, yet there are no invariable rules 
for sitting and rising. Undoubtedly many 
teachers furnish methods under this or that 
caption, but such definitions savor of the 
faddist rather than the artist. The work 
one may do is to train the student — to guard 
him against certain tendencies. 

To sit squarely, for example, with equal 
emphasis upon both legs, produces an effect 
either of inelegance or of the physical weak- 
ness of old age. One should subordinate 
one side of the body to the other, avoiding 
parallel lines and seeking rhythmical oppo- 
sitions in the disposition of arms and legs, 
yet in avoiding a square seat, one should not 
advance one hip forward far enough to give 
a knife- blade effect; a slight angle with the 
back of the chair is more graceful than a 
large one. The body should not be held stiflly 
away from the back of the chair, as this 
gives an impression of impatience or of 
rigidity. On the contrary, it should yield 
to the chair, permitting as many of the 
spinal articulations as possible to touch it. 
In the seated posture, the body should not 
only be in repo.se, the umscles should be re- 
laxed, not stniined. This does not mean, 
however, that the members should fall in a 
heap as though with excessive fatigue; one 
should seem at rest, but not tired. 

It is important also that bodily repose 
should not be confounded with mental slug- 
gishness. If one is ill, he should keep his 
room; if he is in the company of others, his 
mind should be alei*t and this alertness should 
be expressed in his face and pose. In tak- 
ing and leaving one's seat, it conduces to 
grace to use, not a few muscles violently, 
but as many as possible delicately. As a 
chord is more musical than one octave, so a 
motion is more beautiful when it is a har- 
monius combination of many motions. In 
rising, one should be careful not to advance 
the abdomen first and the le^rs should not be 
lifted from the floor in order by their fall 



to swing the body forward. The first ad- 
vance should be at the waist line, the head 
and abdomen following and one of the feet if 
possible retiring under the chair. Then the 
muscles of the legs should take up the action 
and quietly complete it. If the purpose of 
rising is to walk forward, the advance can- 
not be made at once without an effort of 
precipitancy; it is more gracious and more 
rhythmical to retire upon the backward foot, 
before stepping forward. The secret of 
rhythm is opposition, or, in scientific lang- 
uage, vibration. As the pendulum must 
swing from side to side, so the body must 
cultivate rhythm of motion, must obey 
natural universal laws in order to produce 

beautiful effects. 

Anna Moroan. 

Copyrighted. 

CORRECT FORM. 



The essence of hospitality is the genuine- 
ness of the welcome. No one can be truly 
cordial to a guest when entertaining in a 
manner beyond one's means. Never for a 
moment feel that the guest criticises un- 
favorably the simplicity of the entertain- 
ment — if it is in keeping with the host's 
means. 

In describing this dinner it will be assumed 
that it is in a household which spends fifteen 
dollars a week and it will be left to the 
reader to decide how far that sum can be 
made to go — but dinners cost and the weekly 
balance will undoubtedly be disturbed. 

Give the dinner at an hour so chosen 
that the men guests can come without hav- 
ing to hurry, not earlier than seven o'clock 
in a city. To have a table large enough to 
seat the guests in comfort comes first in 
the management, or else have a company 
small enough to leave space around the table 
for properly serving the dinner. 

Use spotless linen over spotless white felt 
or else a dingy shade is given even to good 
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daniask. It is more clegiint to let the na})- 
kins lie folded fiat at each place. The center 
piece is of cut flowci-s in a high or low vase, 
decided by the needs of the flower. A pretty 
embroidered linen or lace center piece is 
generally put under the flowers. And the 
dishes with salted nuts and bonl>on8 are on 
this if it is large enough, if not they ai^e put 
near the edcre. Never under anv circum- 
stances use those articles culled ''salt shak- 
ers,'' a most elegant table is ruined with 
these on it. Ilave two pretty salt cellars in 
glass or silver, with salt spoons and the pots 
in which the i)epper is should be pretty, and 
both sets may be small, the smaller the better, 
place them at opposite corners. Butter 
should not be served, but if it is have small 
flat plates in china, glass or silver, and place 
them at the l(»ft hand side and put on them 
a ball or cuIk; of butter and a small butvery 
thick, almost a cube, pi(»ce of bread from 
which the crust may or may not be cut 

The knives and soup spoon — a table-sjXKjn 
should l)e used — lie at the right hand side, 
the forks at the left, the largest next the 
plate, and, at present, most |K>ople place the 
spoons across the top a little l)eyond the edge 
of the plate— in any order that makes a 
pretty showing of the silver. The carving 
knife, fork, steel and s|X)()ii observe the right 
and left hand side order somewhat out from 
the small silver at the host's plat^e. It is to 
l>e hoped that the host can carve se^itt^d or 
that the meat served shall need very little 
carving. No vegetjibles are put on the table 
even when there is one maid to l>oth cook 
and serve the dinner. It is (piite i)ossible 



to have one maid do lK)th for a dinner of six 
or eight iwople. 

If oysters on the half-shell are served they 
are put on the table before the dinner is an- 
nounced. The hostess serves the soup unless 
it is brought from the kitchen in the plates 
and placed at the places by the maid; the 
plates are brought in and taken out one at a 
time. The next course, whether it be of 
patties and peas or fish and small plain boiled 
potatoes, is served from the kitchen. 

Next the heavy meat and the two vegeta- 
bles, one of which may again l)e potatoes, 
now considered sufficient. If jelly or spiced 
fruit is served with the meat course one 
should in helping one's self put it on the 
dinner plate. 

The bn^ad and buttcu* plates go out with 
the meat cours<». 

It is nmch safer for the maid to use both 
hands in placing and removing the meat 
platter. It is again only a matter of taste 
whether the meat platter or the dinner plates 
shall Iw removed first It exi)edites matters 
a little to send the latter first, so it can be 
taken when the meat will not again be 
needed. The salad, arranged previously and 
put in a cold place, can Ik; served more 
easily from the pantry; crackei-s are always 
served with it, and often cheese, particu- 
larly cream cheeses, the maid taking both 
around. 

The dessert is served by the hostess. 

CoflFee comes a little later or is served to the 
ladies in the drawing-room and at the same 
time to the men who remain in the dining- 
room to smoke. 

Anne Neale. 
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THE TEXT- BOOK ON GRAMMAR* THE 
RECORD OF THE BEST USAGE. 



As has been indicated, grammar, in its 
primary sense, denotes the relations borne 
by the words of a sentence and by sentences 
themselves one to another: the text-book on 
grammar con tains the systematized exposition 
of the rules and principles by which these 
relations are expressed. Again, as the best 
usage of the language is that which most 
clearly expresses the thought to be conveyed, 
it follows, that the grammarian, in the ex- 
emplification of the rules and principles of 
his science, should record oyily the best usage 
of the language. But, notwithstanding the 
limitations of his office, the grammarian fre- 
quently exceeds his privilege; for, in many 
of our text- books we find a rule or principle 
supplemented by a reference to its violation, 
the inference being that the violation is jus- 
tifiable when sanctioned by literary employ- 
ment. This instruction is not only faUa- 
cious but injurious to the establishment of 
the best usage. The writer or speaker who 
is thoroughly conversant with the rules and 
principles of grammar, may occasionally err 
in his use of English, but, when this is the 
case, his usage should be considered incor- 
rect and not permissible because it is his. 
Because Shakespeare, or Addison, or some 
of our modern writers, Thackeray, or Scott, 
may have used an incorrect form , does not 
in any sense establish a precedent and justify 
the grammarian in sanctioning the error. 
To be recorded as good usage, a form should 
have the universal sanction of literary em- 
ployinenty for the authority of the best usage 
of the language rests upon the com/m^on con- 



sent of a large body of tlie best speakers at a 
particular time in their history as to what is 
correct. As has been said, the fallacies of 
great wi*iters should not be used to prove 
the justifiableness of incorrect usage. Not- 
withstanding this. Bain, for example, quotes 
Thackeray, Byron, Defoe, and Miss Austen, 
to prove that it is permissible to use a plural 
pronoun in referring to a sin^ilar antece- 
dent; thus: ''My lord says that nobody 
wears their own hair" (Thackeray). ^^ Every 
one must judge of their own feelings'* (By- 
ron). '*If the part deserve any comment, 
every considering Christian will make it to 
themselves as they go along" (Defoe). "Had 
the doctor been contented to take my dining 
tables as anybody in their senses would have 
done" (Miss Austen). 

To quote these writers in order to justify 
the violation of a syntactical rule is mis- 
leading, for although, as in the case of 
Thackeray and Byron, they are masters in 
the realm of fiction and poesy, in no sense is 
any one of the writers named, a master of 
correct diction. In order to prove the 
correctness of forms, grammarians should 
choose for their models, not those authors 
whose diction is faulty but those who ap- 
proach perfection; as for example, Macau- 
lay, Carlyle, Washington Irving, Presoott, 
Lowell, and, if by chance, these writers err, 
their violations of syntax should be regarded 
as solecisms and not as correct usage. Occa- 
sionally, as in the case of the idiom, the best 
usage of the language is not in accordance 
with its grammar, but, as a rule, they are in 
harmony with each other. Consequently, in 
setting up a criterion of examination, it is of 
paramount importance that the grammarian 
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should underetand not only to what extent 
the writings of standard authors conform to 
the rules of syntax, but that he understand 
whether a rule is arbitrary or based upon an 
inherent principle of grammar. Some gram- 
marians, however, fail to distinguish this 
difference; thus, in his exposition of the rule: 
*'A noun or pronoun following the verb to 
he is in the same case as the noun or pronoun 
preceding the verb to be;" Bain says: ''This 
follows from the principle adopted from the 
classical languages that when the comple- 
ment of the predicate is a noun, xt is of the 
same case as the subject." Bain then adds 
that most fframmarians have laid down this 
ruhj and then cites several writers to prove 
that the noun or pronoun following the verb 
to he need not be in the same case as the 
noun or pronoun preceding the verb to he: 
thus, '*Were it me I'd show him the differ- 
ence" (Richardson in Clarissa Harlowe). 
' 'If there is one character more base than an- 
other, it is A^m" (Sydney Smith). In the 
first place, the rule: a noun or pronoun fol- 
lowing the verb to he is in the same case as 
the noun or pronoun preceding the verb to 
he^ is based upon an inherent principle of 
grammar and is in no seu&e adopted from 

classical languages. ^ 

This principle is independent of gramma- 
rians, just as "two and two make four" is 
independent of the views of mathematicians. 
Again, Richardson and even Sydney Smith 
are not arbiters of what constitutes correct 
English, and if Sydney Smith said, "It is 
him," it proves only that in spite of his usu- 
ally correct diction, his writings are not free 
from error. Fancy our finding in the works 
of Macaulay, for example, such expressions 
as: "My lord says that nohody wears their 
own hair." ^^Jf either of the sisters 
were very much deceived." "The remain- 
ing place was engaged by a gentleman who 



they were to take upon the road, " and yet 
these are only a few of the solecisms com- 
mitted by Thackeray and quoted by Bain to 
show the justifiableness of their use. As 
has been indicated, the writings of some of 
our greatest authors are not necessarily mod- 
els of diction, and not VLujAl this fact is rec- 
ognized by the grammarian will the text- 
book be what it should be — a record of the hest 
usage of the hest writers and speakers. How- 
ever, many of our modern text-books on 
grammar are models of scholarly attainment 
in that while recognizing the idiom and all 
forms that are in accordance with good 
usage, they eschew all those that have not 
the sanction of universal employment by the 
best writers and speakers of the present 
time. 



WORDS AND THEIR USES. 



•See Correct English. February, The Grammar of the En. 
gtish Language. 



PRACnCAL AND PRACTICABLE. 

Pra>ctical. — 1. Of a thing: used of that 
which is dictated by or in harmony with the 
lessons of experience; capable of being used 
or turned to account; as, practical skill; 
practical knowledge. 

2. Of a person: used of one who shows 
worldly wisdom, or knowledge gained by 
experience; as, a practical housekeeper; a 
practical gardener 

Practicable, — 1. Of a thing: used of that 
which may be accomplished without expense 
or sacrifice greater than is advisable; as, a 
practicable scheme or plan. 

2. Of a person: used of one who is easily 
managed; one who is of service; as, a prao- 
ttcaile person to manage affairs. 

EXAMPLES. 

Practical: opposed to theoretical^ specula- 
tive or ideal, 

^^ms practical knowledge of the business 
enabled him to discharge all his duties to the 
entire satisfaction of his employer. " 

''His practical judgment enabled him to 
determine what to do under the circum- 
stances." 

' 'They engaged a practical manager who 
took entire charge of the affair." 
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^These garments are not practicahle for 
this time of the year." 

'*He was not a practicahle person for the 
situation. " 



NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 



Oh gentle, lovely, flowery May, of all the 

twelve the queen ! 
You move my voice to songs of praise 

whene'er your face is seen; 
You move my voice to hail the day with loud 

and joyful shout 
When April with her frequent showers at 

last is ushered out. 

You move me more than other months in all 

the passing year, 
There's but a single rival that you have at 

all to fear; 
This rival moves me more than you — from 

early morn till dark — 
He moves me in a moving van that's big as 

Noah ' s ark I — Exchange 



He — Oh, yes; I do a little that way now 
and then, I've written one or two plays. 

She — How perfectly delightful! And you 
have met with much success? 

He — Pretty well, so far. I once got a 
manuscript of mine back from the manager. 

— Exchange. 



GOOD ADVICE. 



Jest keep the heart a-beatin' warm, 

Be kindter every feller; 
Look fer the rainbows in the storm, 

But — carry yer umbreller! 

Be brave ter battle with the strife. 
Be true when people doubt you; 

Don't think that money's all in life, 
But — carry some about you I 

An' when it's time ter shufSe off, 
An' you have done yer mission, 

Jest put yer trust in Providence, 
An' call a good physician! 

— Atlanta Constitution. 



WHAT IS A SLEEPER ? 

Here is a definition which is as difficult to 
read rapidly as * 'Peter Piper picked a peck 
of pickled peppers," and yet it is more sens- 
ible. In fact, it is an actual statement of 
facts, as you will find if you read it slowly. 

A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper is 
that in which a sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is 
that on which the sleeper runs while the 
sleeper sleeps. Therefore, while the sleeper 
sleeps in the sleeper, the sleeper carries the 
sleeper over the sleeper under the sleeper 
until the sleeper which carries the sleeper 
jumps the sleeper and wakes the sleeper in 
the sleeper by striking the sleeper under the 
sleeper on the sleeper, and there is no longer 
any sleeper sleeping in the sleeper. 

— Exchange. 

A CYNICISM AGGRAVATED. 

*<Language," quoted Willie Washington, 
'*was given for the concealment of thought.'^ 

''Indeed," rejoined Miss Cayenne, languid- 
ly. * 'Permit me to congratulate you on being 
so perfect a master of English. " 

— Washington Star. 



EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 

He (as the clock strikes 12). — "This is 
the hour that graveyards yawn." 

She. — *'Well, they have my sympathy. 

— New York World. 



>r 



FROM LOWELL. 



CHANGED PBRSPECnYE. 

Full oft the pathway to her door 
I've measure by the self same track. 

Yet doubt the distance more and more, 
'Tis so much longer coming back. 

A LINE. 

"Unconscious as the sunshine, simply sweet. '^ 



The path from me to you that led, 
Untrodden long with grass is grown. 

Mute carpet that his lieges spread 
Before the Prince Oblivion 

When he goes visiting the dead. 
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CORKECT ENGLISH. 



A COmrERSATIOH. 



ox POETBT. 

Mrs. A. — Before I forget it, I want to 
qpemk of the definition of poetry tluit ap- 
peared in one of the issoee of Correct Es- 
cusH^ I intended to have asked voo aboot 

a* 

it the la^t time that I wtL< here. Did y on 
notice mv error? I meant to have said, ^^I 
intended to a^k von. '* 

Mrs. B. — Yes, and in correcting your ep- 
lor, you ifaiil, ^*I meant ^>/c^r^ said** instead 
of ^*I meant to sav/** 

Mrs. A. — It merely shows how deeply 
rooted that error Ls. It seems to me I 
hardly ever hear the present infinitive used 
mfter the verbn int^fnded and laeant. 

Mr». B. — I have frequently observed that 
the educated person who would not, under 
any circumiftances, say **It don^f^ or *'irA<> 
is this letter for?'' or <^I thought it was him 
and like expres^ons, almost invariably uses 
the perfect infinitive instead of the present. 
As I have said before, one cannot hope, ex- 
pect, mean, or intend to do an\'thing in the 
past as it Ls too late. 

^Irs. A. — Oh! About my question. I 
very nearly forgot it. Did you notice that 
I did not say, *'I came near forgetting it?" 
How many people say, ^^I came near Aomg 
something.'* 

Mrs. B. — You never make that error. As 
to the word people^ I prefer to uaepersonsln 
that sense, as people is used primarily of a 
body of persons who compose a community, 
tribe, race, or nation; as, the people of the 
United States, Wm people of Israel. 

Mrs. A. — ^Then I should have said, *'How 
jotaiy ]>ersons say." 

Mrs. B. — Not necessarily so; although 
the use of people to mean individuals, has 
been condemned by many critics. It is 
always incorrect, however, to use people in 
ispeaking of a small number of persons; as. 



••there were only five people present.'* Bat 
we are forgetting your question. 

Mrs. A — I want to ask vou whether the 
definition of poetrj' given in Correct £k- 
GixsH« is generally accepted as correct. In 
other words, does the definition of poetry 
vary according to one's conception of its 
meaningf As I recall the lines: ^^Poetry 
is that one of the fine arts which addresset» 
itself to the feelings and the imagination by 
the instrumentality of musical and moving 
words. ** I cannot remember the rest. 

Mrs. B. — I have the bound Tolome of 
Correct £xgijsh. On page 44 it further 
savs: ^"Poetrv is the art which has for its 
object the exciting of intellectual pleasure by 
means of vivid, passionate, and inspiring: 
language, usually though not necessarily ar- 
ranged in the form of measured verse or 
numbers. '" 

Mrs. A. — I have brought up this subject 
because I have been interested in a discus- 
sion in one of our daily })apers as to whether 
the English poet Swinburne was a poet or 
rhymster, one of the critics asserting that in 
all poetry there must be an element of phi- 
losophy, that the poet must have a message, 
else his |X)em is not poetry. The other critic 
seemed to convev the idea that there are dif- 
ferent conceptions as to what constitutes 
poetr}'. Is not poetry a well-defined art? 

Mrs. B. — Yes, but it is impossible to limit 
the various conceptions of its meaning. The 
art of poetry, however, like that of paint- 
ing, exists independently of superficial crit- 
ics and their views, for art presupposes rules 
and principles, and, hence, the existence of 
a criterion of examination by which art can 
be discerned from its counterfeit. Everyone 
has the privilege of admiring what pleases 
him, but as I said in a former conversation, 
no one should attempt to criticise the artist 
— the painter, actor, musician, or poet, — un- 
less he understands the canons of the art. 
As to poetry, its principal requirements are. 
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that it shall convey a distinctly conceived 
idea or motive, a beautiful thought, feeling 
or action, or that it shall voice a mood ex- 
pressed in melodious, rhythmical and usually 
metrical language. Again, we may say, first 
of all, poetry must please, for while no 
great poem is void of thought or feeling it 
must be of such a kind that it must find re- 
sponse in the mind or heart of the reader. 
As a critic has humorously said: "Religion 
never was designed to make our pleasures 
less and the same thing ought to be said 
about poetry . " 

Mrs. A. — ^Yes, but all persons are not af- 
fected alike by the same poem. How is it 
possible then to arrive at conclusions in re- 
gard to the merit of a poet? In other words, 
where there are so many conflicting opinions 
how can a standard be determined? 

Mrg. B. — By applying the rules we have 
just given. As I have said, the person who 
does not understand the canons of an art 
should not attempt to criticise that art. Let 
him enjoy those poets that please his fancy 
and leave all criticism to the connoisseur, 
remembering that "various are the moods to 
which different poets minister and which 
they interpret." 

Mrs. A. — Speaking of criticising poets, 
there aic many persons who do not like 
Browning, claiming that he is a philosopher 
and not a true poet. I used the word clairnr 
ing. Should I have said asserting f 

Mrs. B. — Asserting is considered by many 
the better form, but claim in the sense of 
main fit in or assert is in such general use 
even by good speakers, tliat it should not be 
censured. In regard to Browiung, as a critic 
has said, ''If you do notHka h^ it proves 
that he is not for you.'' This may be said 
of all poets. 

Mrs. A.— Of course Browning i, a great 

poet. 

Mrs. B.— Many of his poQ«« ^ ^^ 

great. At times. Browning it tfaa tro^ p^^ 



at others, the philosopher only. While ia 
all poetry there is a motive, a message, 

a thought, or a mood, appealing prima- 
rily to the imagination or feeling, it is 
not the province of poetry merely to in- 
struct. As a humorous writer has said: 
"We usually accept our poetry as a mental 
discipline. It is as if the poet said, 'Go to 
now. I will produce a masterpiece,' there- 
upon the conscientious reader answers, 'very 
well,' *I can stand it.'" Many persons 
read Browning in some such spirit, and we 
may add many of Browning's poems are 
provocative of this spirit. But Browning 
can not be dismissed with a few comments. 
As a critic once said, ''Ilis poetry must be 
judged by a new standard. * * * All 
herds have their leaders. Browning is the 
poet of culture and strong souls. He is the 
poet of the moral sense and the spiritual fao- 
ulty in man. He sings for the brave and the 
true till they possess the world. He is the 
modern poetic interpreter of the divine in 
nature, and life, and history." 

Mrs. A. — I wish that I could stay longer 
that we might discuss this subject further. 

Mrs. B. — Do you think you understand 

the province of ix)etry, that is, as we have 
discussed it? 

Mrs. A. — I don't know as I do. 

Mrs. B. — Sometime we must discuss these 

questions more fully. Allow me to suggest 
that you should say, *'I don't know that I 
do." "I don't know as I do," is a New 
£ngland provincialism. 

Mrs. A. — As one of my friends frequently 

says, *^I was raised m Maine,'* which prob- 
ably accounts for my using it. I shall be 
careful in the future to say that. Now I 
must go, although there are many more 
questions that I want to ask. But as you 
said, we can discuss these subjects at another 
time. 
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A CONVERSATION. 



ON POETRY. 

Mrs. A. — Before I forget it, I want to 
jspeak of the definition of poetry that ap- 
peared in one of the issues of Correct En- 
glish. I intended to have asked you about 
it the last time that I was here. Did you 
notice my error? I meant to have said, "I 
intended to ask you. " 

Mrs. B. — Yes, and in correcting your er- 
ror, you said, ^ '1 meant to have B&id^^ instead 
of *'I meant to say." 

Mrs. A. — It merely shows how deeply 
rooted that error is. It seems to me I 
bardly ever hear the present infinitive used 
after the verbs intended and raeant. 

Mrs. B. — I have frequently observed that 
the educated person who would not, under 
jiny circumstances, say *<It don'V^ or ^^wKo 
is this letter for?" or **I thought it was him 
and like expressions, almost invariably uses 
ihe perfect infinitive instead of the present. 
As I have said before, one cannot hope, ex- 
pect, mean, or intend to do anything in the 
past as it is too late. 

Mrs. A. — Oh I About my question. I 
very nearly forgot it. Did you notice that 
I did not say, '*I came riear forgetting it?" 
How many people say, **I came near doing 
something." 

Mrs. B. — You never make that error. As 
to the word people J I prefer to use persons in 
that sense, as people is used primarily of a 
body of persons who compose a community, 
tribe, race, or nation; as, the people of the 
United States, \\ie people of Israel. 

Mrs. A. — Then I should have said, **How 
many persons say. ' ' 

Mrs. B. — Not necessarily so; although 
the use of people to mean individuals, has 
been condemned by many critics. It is 
always incorrect, however, to use people in 
jspeaking of a small number of persons; as, 



''there were only five people present." But 
we are forgetting your question. 

Mrs. A — I want to ask you whether the 
definition of poetry given in Correct En- 
glish, is generally accepted as correct. In 
other words, does the definition of poetry 
vary according to one's conception of its 
meaning? As I recall the lines: "Poetry 
is that one of the fine arts which addresses 
itself to the feelings and the imagination by 
the instrumentality of musical and moving 
words." I cannot remember the rest. 

Mrs. B. — I have the bound volume of 
CioRRECT English. On page 44 it further 
says: "Poetry is the art which has for its 
object the exciting of intellectual pleasure by 
means of vivid, passionate, and inspiring 
language, usually though not necessarily ar- 
ranged in the form of measured verse or 
numl)er8. " 

Mrs. A. — I have brought up this subject 
because I have been interested in a discus- 
sion in one of our daily papers as to whether 
the English poet Swinburne was a poet or 
rhymster, one of the critics asserting that in 
all poetry there must be an element of phi- 
losophy, that the poet must have a message, 
else his poem is not poetry. The other critic 
seemed to convey the idea that there are dif- 
ferent conceptions as to what constitutes 
poetry. Is not poetry a well-defined art? 

Mrs. B. — Yes, but it is impossible to limit 
the various conceptions of its meaning. The 
art of poetry, however, like that of paint- 
ing, exists independently of superficial crit- 
ics and their views, for art presupposes rules 
and principles, and, hence, the existence of 
a criterion of examination by which art can 
be discerned from its counterfeit. Everyone 
has the privilege of admiring what pleases 
him, but as I said in a former conversation, 
no one should attempt to criticise the artist 
— the painter, actor, musician, or poet, — un- 
less he understands the canons of the art. 
As to poetry, its principal requirements are, 
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that it shall convey a distinctly conceived 
idea or motive, a beautiful thought, feeling 
or action, or that it shall voice a mood ex- 
pressed in melodious, rhythmical and usually 
metrical language. Again, we may say, first 
of all, poetry must please, for while no 
great poem is void of thought or feeling it 
must be of such a kind that it must find re- 
sponse in the mind or heart of the reader. 
As a critic has humorously said: ''Religion 
never was designed to make our pleasures 
less and the same thing ought to be said 
about poetry." 

Mrs. A. — Yes, but all persons are not af- 
fected alike by the same poem. How is it 
possible then to arrive at conclusions in re- 
gard to the merit of a poet? In other words, 
where there are so many conflicting opinions 
how can a standard be determined? 

Mrs. B. — By applying the r^iles we have 
just given. As I have said, the person who 
does not understand the canons of an art 
should not attempt to criticise that art. Let 
him enjoy those poets that please his fancy 
and leave all criticism to the connoisseur, 
remembering that "various are the moods to 
which diflFerent poets minister and which 
they interpret. ' ' 

Mrs. A. — Speaking of criticising poets, 
there aie many persons who do not like 
Browning, claiming that he is a philosopher 
and not a true poet. I used the word claimr 
ing. Should I have said dsaertingf 

Mrs. B. — Asserting is considered by many 
the better form, but clairn in the sense of 
maintain or assert is in such general use 
even by good speakers, that it should not be 
censured. In regard to Browning, as a critic 
has said, "If you do not like him, it proves 
that he is not for you." This may be said 
of all poets. 

Mrs. A. — Of course Browning is a great 
poet. 

Mrs. B. — Many of his poems are truly 
great. At times. Browning is the true poet, 



at other*, the philosopher only. While ia 
all poetry there is a motive, a message, 

a thought, or a mood, appealing prima- 
rily to the imagination or feeling, it is 
not the province of poetry merely to in- 
struct. As a humorous writer has said: 
"We usually accept our poetry as a mental 
discipline. It is as if the poet said, 'Goto 
now. I will produce a masterpiece,' there- 
upon the conscientious reader answers, 'very 
well,' 'I can stand it.'" Many persons 
read Browning in some such spirit, and we 
may add many of Browning's poems are 
provocative of this spirit. But Browning 
can not be dismissed with a few comments. 
As a critic once said, "His poetry must be 
judged by a new standard. * * * AH 
herds have their leaders. Browning is the 
poet of culture and strong souls. He is the 
poet of the moral sense and the spiritual fac- 
ulty in man. He sings for the brave and the 
true till they possess the world. He is the 
modern poetic interpreter of the divine in 
nature, and life, and history." 

Mrs. A. — I wish that I could stay longer 
that we might discuss this subject further. 

Mrs. B. — Do you think you understand 

the province of poetry, that is, as we have 
discussed it? 

Mrs. A. — I don't know as I do. 

Mrs. B. — Sometime we must discuss these 

questions more fully. Allow me to suggest 
that you should say, "I don't know that I 
do." "I don't know as I do," is a New 
£ngland provincialism. 

Mrs. A. — As one of my friends frequently 

says, "I was raised m Maine," which prob- 
ably accounts for my using it. I shall be 
careful in the future to say that. Now I 
must go, although there are many more 
questions that I want to ask. But as you 
said, we can discuss these subjects at another 
time. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



The Verbal Noun. 

Ruie. — A noun or pronoun modifying the meaning of a verbal noun must be put in 
the possessive case. 

Example. — There was no fear of Ids hetraying the confidence. 

Note. — A verbal noun, or as it is often called, the gerund, is a word formed from a 
verb and used as a noun. 

Examples: sing///<7, meetm^, going 



(The verbal noun or gerund is formed by adding ing to the simple form of the verb). 

The verbal noun or gerund has some of the functions of both noun and verb; that is, it may be 
used as a noun and a verb at the same time. As a noun, it may be the subject of a verb, or the object of 
a verb or of a preposition; as a verb, it may be modified by adverbs and adverbial phrases, and when 
derived from a transitive verb, it governs a noun or pronoun in the objective case. 



The following examples show the use of the verbal noun modified by a noun or 



pronoun. 



INCORRECT. 



I was surprised at John i^ifu^aig to go. 
There is no need of y(/u reitminhig any 

longer. 
There was no need of m^ remaining. 
There is no need of him going. 
Our united efforts could not prevent him 

going. 
She earned it home for fear ot i threading. 
She spoke about us coming to visit her. 
There is no excuse for him staying away. 



CORRKCT. 

I was surprised at John^s refusin^f to go. 
There is no need of ymir remaining any 

loni2:er. 
There was no need of my remaining. 
There is no need of his going. 
Our united efforts could not prevent his 

goinij 
She carried it home for fear of ^^vJrdflriv>^^. 
She spoke about our coming to visit her. 
There is no excuse for his staying away. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LETTER-WRITING. 



Note — This is the first of a series of k'tters giving 
correct forms in letter- writing. 



Ifeir Tark^ March 21 , 1001, 
My Dear* Mrts, Baker*. 

You were very kind to say that you would 
he pleased to have vie writ^ you and that you 
would correct my errors in your viagazine. I 
conjiider this one of my opportunities and 
wilP he glad to emhraee it. I arrived iv? 
New Yoik on Saturday and I am having a 
delightful time. Have seen many old-time 
friends and tltey have shown me evei^ atten- 
tion. I do not know if^ I shall he ahU to 
sa/y anything about Neio York that will he of 
interest^ for you have heen Jiere so raa/ny tivfies 
that I am sure 1 can tell you nothing neio. 
Saturday y I am going with some friends to 
their country home in^ Dohbs Ferry and shall 
stay until Monday. On Sunday^ we arc 
going to drive to Sleepy HoUo^a. I have 
long wanted to visit the home and hurial place ' 
of Washington^ Irving and noio I am to ha/oe . 
m,y wishes fulfilled. 1 ivish I wa^ able to 
describe to you ths magnificent scenery of the 
Hudson. The glorious Palisades of the Hud- 
souy — hut I forget that you too have had the 
same oj>port unities tJtat lam now having y of 
seeing these mxirrelous wonders of nature. I 
must tell you about a gentlemxinfrom^ Oeorgiay 
whoP I liad the pleasure of meeting a few 
days since. He told me that he laid? awake 
' all night in ordtr to see tlce Palisades amd 
then fell asleep just in time to 'miss them. 

Tlis days pam very quickly. As Artemus 
Ward saidy ^^Time passeSy it is a way that 
time has. " It doesn V seem possible hut it 
is^^ a week to-morrmo since I arrived here. 1 
cannot tdl when I wilP^ return to ChicagOy 
I may go abroad next tnonth. In tJie mean- 
time I shall esteem it a favor if you will 
comment an any errors that my letter m/iy 
contain. 



Hoping to have the j^lea^ure of a letter from 
youy I am, 

Very S^liicerely Y^^(/ursy 

Catharine Cttj*fis. 

NOTES. 

**'Dear" should not be capitalized. There 
should bo a colon after the name, thus: My 
dear Mrs. Baker: 

1. Write to you, or write you a letter. 

2. Shall and not will is the proi)er aux- 
iliary to use when condition beyond the con- 
trol of the will is expressed. 

3. One arrives aty not in a place. 

4. Say either every kind of attention, or 
a great deal of attention. 

5. WJiether and not if should be used to 
introduce an alternative, if being used to 
introduce a supposition. 

6. Aty not ^n, is used of small places. 

7. nere and not wa^ should be use<l after 
the expression of a wish. 

8. Whom and not wh/) is the correct 
form because it is the object of the gerund 
meeting. 

Note. — The gerund may be the object of 
a preposition and at the same time govern a 
noun or pronoun in the objective case. 

9. Lay and not laid is the past form of 
the verb licy meaning to rest. 

Note. — Laid means to cause to rest. 

10. Will hty not is. 

11. Shall andnot?^i7Z is the proper aux- 
iliary to use when simple futurity is indi- 
cated. 

12. 18. Sinct'rthj and yoKrs should not 
be capitalized. 



USED ADVISEDLY. 

Costigan. — * 'Don't say you 'aint done 
nothin.' '* Madigan. — "An' why not?" 
Costigan. — ^'Because that isn't good En- 
glish." Madigan. — "Faith, Fm glad to hear 
it, for, by the iK)wers, nayther am I." 

Catholic Standard and Times. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



FOR THE BEGINNER. 

( Continued, ) 

THE VERB. 

Properties of the Verb: Verbs have Voice^ 
Mode^ Tenfte^ Person^ and Number. These 
are called the properties of the verb. 

VOICE. 

Voice is that f onn of a verb that indicates 
whether the subject denotes the actor or the 
receiver of the action. 

There are two voices: Active and Passive. 

The Active voice denotes that the action 
is performed by the subject; as, John struck 
James. 

The Passive voice denotes that the action 
is performed upo^j the subject; as, John 'itxis 
struck by James. 

Note. — The sentence ' 'John struck James, " 
may be changed to "James was struck by 
John;" the object becoming the subject of 
the sentence and the receiver of the action.* 

MODE. 

Mode or mood is the mcmner in which the 
verb is used. There are four modes: Indi- 
cative, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infini- 
tive. 

The Indicative mode is that use of the verb 
by which an assertion is made, or a supposi- 
tion is regarded as a fact, or a question is 
asked. 

Examples: The children are going to 
school (assertion). If the children are going 
to school (and they are), I will go with 
them (supposition regarded as a fact). 

Are the children going to school? (Ques- 
tion. ) 



The Subjunctive mode is that use of the 
verb by which the statement or supposition 
is stated as merely thought of. 

Example: If he were here (but he is not), 
he would go. 

The Imperative mode is that use of the 
verb by which command is expressed. 

Example: Go home. Give me that book. 

Note. — The subject of the Imj)erative 
mood is the personal pronoun of the second 
person, understood. 

Example: (You) go home. (You) give 
me that book. 

Sometimes the command is followed by a 
request; as. Give me that book, if you please. 

The Infinitive mood is that use of the verb 
by which the action or state is merely stated, 
without restriction as to Number or Person. 

Note. — The Infinitive form of the verb is 
frequently used as a noun; thus, to see is to 
believe — -seeing is befievin//. 

In the sentence, I told him to go^ to go ia 
in the Infinitive mode, having for its subject 
the pronoun him. Rule: The subject of a 
verb in the Infinitive moile is alwavs in the 
objective case. 

Note. — The Gerund and the Participle which» 
strictly speaking, are iorms of the Infinitive, will be 
considered in another article. 

TENSE. 

Tense is that form of the verb which indi* 
cates the time of the action or of that which 
is affirmed. 

Examples: I write, I wrote, I have writ- 
ten. 

NUMBER AND PEBSON. 

The verbs of modern English, with the 
exception of the verb to be^ undergo but one 
change to indicate the Number and Person 
of their subjects.* 

Number is that form of a word which de- 
notes one person or thing or more than one. 



* Only transitive verbs have the passive voice, but intransi- 
tive verbs may talce the passive voice by the addition of another 
preposition. 

Maxwell gives the follov^ing: "He was laughed at by James." 



* Verbs are changed in the second person, singular namber. 
as in the Anglo-Saxon form "thou lov/«/," only in Poetry and in 
exceptional utterances. 
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That which denotes one person or thing, is 
the singular number; more than one, the 
plural number; as, hoy^ hoys. 

Person is that form of a word that de- 
notes the person sj^eaking, the person spoken 
to, or the person or thing spoken of; as, / 
am, thou art, he is. 

Strictly speaking, Number and Person are not prop- 
erties of the verb, but when the subject is of the third 
person singular number, the verb undergoes a change 
to indicate its agreement with the subject; thus, I 
love, you love (thou lovest in Poetry and in Anglo- 
Saxon), we love, you love, the) love. 

The verb to be dififers from all other verbs in that it 
undergoes several changes to indicate its agreement 
with its subject; thus, I aw, thou art (thou art in Po- 
etry, &c.), he is, we are, you are, they are. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



Boston, Mass. 

Editor Correct English: 

I am writing in behalf of a number of 

girls, who, having read the magazine of 

which you are editor, "Correct English, 

IIow TO Use It," desire to form a club 
with "Correct English" for its motto, and 

would like to use the initials of your name 

and be known as^ the J, T. B. Circle. 

The club has already been organized but 

the name has not yet been decided upon. 
Hoping that you will permit us to use 

your name and thanking you for the good 

which we have already derived from reading 

your magazine, I remain. 

Respectfully yours, F. I. W., 

Secretary. 

Answer. — Certainly, you may use the ini- 
tials of my name. I appreciate the compli- 
ment implied by your request. I am glad 
you like Correct English and derive bene- 
fit from its study. 

Much success to the J. T. B. Circle. 

Chicago, 111. 
Editor Correct English: 

Which is correct, * 'I had better go," or 

* '1 7/?^?/7^ better go? ' This information will 

greatly oblige A Header. 



Answer. — *'I h/id l>etter go" is incorrect 
according to the grammar of the language, 
but correct according to its usage. **I 
would better go, " although grammatical, is 
pedantic. Had hetter has the sanction of 
universal employment by the best speakers 
and writers, and, hence, is good usage. See 
Bound Volume of Correct English, p. 70, 
Common Errors of the Careful Speaker. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor Correct English: 

Why are ither and nither the preferable 
pronunciations for eith^ and neither. 
What authority is there? 

I am very ti*uly yours, 

G. L. J. 

The pronunciations Ither and nither are 
not preferred to either and ne'ther. 

The following record shows that e'ther 
and ne'ther are the preferred pronunciations. 

Century, International, Webster (1832), 
Standard, Newlmperial, Murray (New En- 
glish Dictionarj'), Smart, Stornmouth and 
Worcester, all give e'ther ^e" as in ' 'eel") 
and ne'ther (* 'e" as in '<eel") the first place; 
i'ther and nl'ther are the second pronuncia- 
tions given in every one of the dictionaries 
mentioned with the exception of Smart and 
Worcester; these dictionaries recording the 
first pronunciation only. 

South Haven, Mich. 

Editor Correct English: 

Will you please give me the pronunciation 
of Milan and oblige 

A Reader. 

Answer. — Century gives mi-lan' or mil'an. 
Standard gives both pronunciations, but re- 
verses the order. Lippincott's Pronuncing 
Gazetteer says: ^'Mil'an appears to be the 
prevailing, if not universal pronunciation 
among correct speakers. ' ' 
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CORRECT ENGLISH AND HOW 
TO USE IT. 



A Kindly Criticlstn of a Critic. 

From Duluth (Minn.) Tribunal. 

**The first of the above head-lines is the 
name of a very unique, 32 pages monthly 
periodical, published by Josephine Turck 
Baker of Chicago — a most cultured and 
critical woman — at $1.00 per year, and 
which to every writer, be he clergyman, 
lawyer, author, reporter or editor, is most 
invaluable. 

One of the ' ^besetting sins" of the average 
writer or speaker is his lack of clearness 
and precision, and his failure to say just 
what he means in the plainest, briefest, 
most elegant, most graceful, most euphonious 
and at the same time, the most forcible lan- 
guage, and his failure to construct his sen- 
tences without tautology, or the unnecessary 
repetition of words, and in the general style 
used by the most polished speakers and 
writers. 

The defects of this character noticed in 
much of the * literature" and many of the 
speakers of the day, are chiefly due as we 
take it, first, to a defective or limited voca- 
bulary; second, to a lack of judgment in the 
selection of words to express the ' idea, and 
third, to a careless and slip-shod style, into 
which busy men and women are very liable 

to fall unless constantly on their guard. 
The truth is that writers and speakers 

who are at all particular about their literary 
style have constant need to watch both pen 
and tongue for inaccuracies of speech, and 
we would just say that we know of no gram- 
mar, or any other publication that is better 
adapted than the periodical above named to 
correct those inaccuracies of speech into 
which all writers and speakers are so prone 
to fall. 

But as Whately in his rhetoric violates in 
several instances his own rule that no sen- 
tence should commence with the conjunction 



**and," so the publisher of the above men- 
tioned most excellent and most critical 
periodical, herself, occasionally violates the 
generally accepted rule that the same name, 
or the same noun or pronoun should not be 
used more than once in the same sentence. 
She violates this rule in the following sen- 
tence : 

' ^Nothing indicates so clearly one's real 
culture and refinement as the manner in 
which <yne uses the English language." 

The objectionable word we have printed 
in italics. Now, if this is a correct form of 
expression, it would be equally correct to 
say, ''Nothing indicates so clearly John 
Smith's culture and refinement as the man- 
ner in which John Smith uses the English 
language!" 

We admit that quite a number of pedantic, 
modern writers use the form of speech to 
which we have taken exception, and seem 
to think that it will be generally accepted as 
proof positive of great learning and erudi- 
tion on their part, if they can only construct 
a sentence here and there which shall con- 
tain the pronoun "one" or "one's" two or 
more times. They woula have us believe 
that such good, old-fashioned personal pro- 
nouns as "he" and "she" are becoming ob- 
solete and should no longer be used when 
they can l^e avoided. 

Now, had any one of the old classical 
writers, such as Homer, Tacitus, or Livy, 
or had one of the more modern classical 
writers, such as Addison, Emerson or Inger- 
soll, been desirous of expressing the same 
idea as that contained in the sentence above 
quoted, he would have been clumsy and un- 
couth enough to say that "Nothing indicates 
so clearly one's real culture and refinement 
as the manner in which he uses the English 
language," the personal pronoun "he" being 
by the accepted usage of the most scholarly 
and the most polished writers and speakers, 
a pronoun that in all such cases embraces the 
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whole of the human race, both male and fe- 
male, just as the word ''man" in the scrip- 
ture and in scientific works is made to 
include the whole human family. In short, 
in the sentence quoted, the use of the italic- 
ized word instead of the old-fashioned per- 
sonal pronoun "he" is a bit of tautology that 
is not to be admired, but still, the periodical 
(Correct English) in question cannot be too 
highly commended/' 

Answer. 

If the writer of ''A Kindly Criticism of a 
Critic" will refer- to the second cover page 
of the issue of Januarj^ of Correct English, 
he will find that the sentence containing the 
form to w^hich he takes exception, was 
written, not by the editor of Correct Eng- 
lish, but by the editor of the Bonton Evening 
Journal — or .some other writc»r for that 
paper. Moreover, the alleged error is not 
an error in any sense of the word, for the 
form criticised is in accordance with the best 
usage of the language, showing that the 
writer of the criticism is, on this point, 
•'not up to date" as to the present usage of 
the language. 

The writer of the criticism objects strenu- 
ously to the use of one after ane^ asserting 
that he and not one should follow the pro- 
noun one. To prove the incorrectness of the 
form criticised, the writer illustrates his 
point by the sentence: ''Nothing indicates 
so clearly John Smithes real culture and re- 
finement, as the manner in which John 
Smith uses the English language." It can 
be readily seen that the illustration is not a 
parallelism, for the reason that the rule 
mentioned in the article api)lies to the repe- 
tition of nouns, not to pronouns. Thus, 
one correctly says: "7/<? told me that he 
would come," but not ^^John Smith told me 
that John Smith would come." 

The editor of Correct English appreci- 
ates the kindly spirit that dominates the 
"Criticism of a Critic," but kindly suggests 



. that the writer should inform himself as to 
what is the present usage of the language 
before he pronounces as incorrect, forms that 
are recorded as being not only correct but 
in accordance with the best usage of the 
language. 

The following authorities are presented to 
the writer of "A Kindly Criticism of a 
Critic^': 

Century: One, . . employed by a speaker 
who does not wish to push himself promin- 
ently forward, as: One tries to do /?7j^\vbest. 
One must not praise on^e'^s self. 

Standard: One . . . used indefinitely for 
"a person, any person," often requires to 
be followed by a possessive, or a new nomi- 
native referring to the first one. As the 
employment of hi%^ he^ etc., in such cases 
breaks the continuity, and may violate the 
rules of agreement in gender, the tendency 
of late has been to use oiie^s and one to the 
end of the statement Thus, ' 'when one has 
learned onsa lesson, one should take one'^s 
exercise, etc. ' ' In extended statements it is 
advisable to avoid the frecjuent recurrence 
of "one'' and "one's'' by changing the mode 
of expression. If a writer begins with 
"when a person", "a pupil", or the like, he 
may go on to say "has learned hint lesson", 
and continue with "he" and "his" without 
objection. 

Bain {Higher Enylish Oramniar^ p. 32) 
says: One should be followed by 07ie and 
not by he; as, "what one sees or feels, one 
cannot be sure that one sees or feels." This 
may sound stiff, but the following is lax: 
"The better acquainted on^ is with any kind 
of rhetorical trick, the less liable he is to be 

misled bv it." 

»■ 

By reference to the issue of December 
(1900) of Correct English, it will be seen 
that both forms — one followed by one or 
fme\H^ and one followed by fie or his — are 
used by good writers. Although as recorded, 
one followed by one or on4i^H is the preferred 
form. 
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Reminders. 

Review from Bound Volume One. 

(For the new subscriber). 



**l SHALL AND I SHOULD." 

''I shall" and ''I should" in addition to expressing future and past time, frequently 
express a condition heyond the control of the icUL 

CORRECT. 

Example.— First: *'If I eat this fruit I shall l)e ill." 

or 
Second: "If I were to eat this fruit I should be ill. " 
It is incorrect to say ''If I eat this fruit I will be ill," because *'I will" means either, 
*'I am determined," or "I promise," consequently to say, ''I will be ill" is equivalent to 
saying ''I am detennined to be ill," or '^lj)romise to be ill."" 

INCORRECT. CORRECT. 

I will be obliged to go. I shall be obliged to go. 

I will be delighted to go. I shall be delighted to go. 

I will be pleased to see you. I shall be pleased to see you. 

I would have been obliged to go. I should have been obliged to go. 

I would have been disappointed. I should have been disappointed. 

I will like my new home. I shall like my now home. 

I would like to announce that the next meet- I should like to announce that the next meet- 
ing, etc. ing, eU-. 

I would like to go. I should like to go. 

In each of these sentences the condition Is beyond the control of the will. 

A person is happy, delighted, pleased, disappointed, obliged, etc., because he cannot 

help it. It is beyond the control of his will, consequently, "I shall" and ''I should" are 

correct forms, not "I will" and* ''I would." 



CONVERSATION. THE USE OF SHALL AND WILL. 



I shall^ return home now, but wilP come ence with you and w//^ write at least once a 

again next week. week. 

Response.— I shalP regret your departure. Response.— .SV..///* you attend the conserva- 

but sh^lP feel that you will come as often ^^^.y ^f music ? 

as you have the opportunity. j ^^.^^ j ^^^^^^ j ^^^^^, .^ j ^^ ^^^ j 

I have enjoyed my visit very much, and .77^ ^ .- ., . j. . .x* 

y ,,^ . ., ,. wfJl^ not go if the rates of tuition are m- 

snail^ always enioy the memory of it. 1 t i. 

^r . creased; now i must go. 

Response. — You must write often. y .,„ .. . 

_^ ._„ _ X 7 7« . 1 ^ ^^'^'^ write so(m. Au revoir. 
I vjflP do so. I shalP enjoy a correspond- 

KEY. 

1 Simple future. 4 Second person decides. 

2 Promise. 5 Doubtful future. 

3 Condition t>eyond the control of the will. 6 Determination. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionary. 

Key to diacritical marks: 



Short Sounds* 

i (it) o (on) a (ask) 
e (end) u (us) e (err) 
a (at) oo (foot) 



e (eel a (all) 
a (ale) o (old) 
ft (father) 6 (food) 
I (isle) 
u (use) 

*The short sounds are indicated by the absence 
of marks. 

Rule. — The adverb is accented the same 
as the adjective. 

( aVjekt 
\ ab'jekt-li 



Abject 
Abjectly 



Adverse 
(opposed; 
unfortunate) 

Adversely 
(oppositely) 

Barbarous 
Barbarously 

Clandestine 

(secret) 
Clandestinely 

(secretly) 

Contrite 

(penitent) 
Contritely 

(penitently) 

Despicable 
Despicably 

Economloal 



( adverse 

sometimes ad-vers' 



■{ 



adVers-li 

sometimes ad-versli 

C^e" as in ''err"). 

j bftrT^a^-rus 
( bftr'ba*-ru8-li 

klan-des'tin 
klan-des'tin-li 

kon'trit 

kon'trit-li 

j despi-ka*-bl 
( des'pi ka*-bli 

e-kot-nom'i-ka*l 

or 
ek-of-nom'i-ka*! 



Economically 

Fluent 
Fluently 

Incoherent 

(loose; 
unconnected) 



1 



e-k5:{: -nom'i-ka*li 

or 
ek-of-nom'i-ka*li 

flO'e*nt 
flO'e*n1rli 

in-ko-her'e*nt 



Incoherently 

(loosely) 
Ingenious 

(skillful) 
Ingeniously 

Ingenuous 
(artless) 
Ingenuously 

(artlessly) 

Interested 
Interestedly 



in-ko-here*nt-li 



Interesting 
Interestingly 



Jocose 
Jocosely 

Leisure 
Leisurely 

Luxuriant 

(abundant: exuber- 
ant in growth) 

Luxuriantly 
(exuberantly) 

Luxurious 

(characterized by 
that which is de- 
lightful to the 
senses) 

Luxuriously 

(in a luxurious 
manner 

Preferable 
Preferably 



Strenuous 
(vigorous) 

Strenuously 

Surreptitious 
(secret) 

Surreptitiously 
(secretly) 



•— / 



I 



I 



m-]e nius 

in-je'nius-li 
in-jen'uf-us 

in-jen'uf-us-li 

in'ter-es-ted 
in'ter-es-ted-li 

(«'e" in «'ter" as^'e" 
in "err") 

in'ter-es-ting 
in'ter-es-ting-li 

"e" in **ter" as ''e" 

in ''err") 

jof-kos' 
jof-kos-li 



11^ 



le'zhu*r or lezh u*r 
le'zhur*-li or lezh'ur* li 

' lug-zu'ri-a*nt 

lug-zu'ri-a*nt-li 

( • 'z" is variable to the 
sound of '*zh" 
lug-zuri-us 



lug-zu'ri-us-li 



(*'z" is variable to the 
sound of "zh") 

j prefer-a*-bl 
( pref er-a*-bli 

(*'e" in ''er" as "e" 



I 



''err" 



stren'u 
strenu 



-us 
-us-li 



r 



< 



sur-ep-tish'us 
sur-eo-tish'us-li 



f This sonnd is slighted in rapid ntterence. 

*Thi8 sound approaches that of "u" in **us" 
in easj ntterence. 
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CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME. 



Beatrice. — The circus is in town and papa 
said he would take me and Koschen, I mean 
Roschen and me. 

Roschen. — Are we going to the circus? 
Goody ! Are we going Saturday i Oh dear ! 
I wish I was going to-day. 

Mrs. B. — Roschen, you must not say, '*I 
wish I was. '' You must say, ' *I wish I were. " 
Remember that was is never found in the 
company of wish. 

Roschen. — Does that mean that they never 
go together? 

Mrs. B. — You may remember, you learned 
to say "he, she, and it doesnH^^ by repeating 
*'I don't," ''you don't,'' ''he, she, or it 
doesnH.'^'^ Now you may repeat: "1 wish I 
were^^'* "I wish you were^'^^ "I wish he, she, 
or it were.^^ 

Beatrice. — It doesn't sound right to say, 
"I wish 1 were.''''' 

Mrs. B. — It will sound correct aft€>r you 
have become accustomed to it. 

Beatrice. — May I invite Genevieve For- 
rester to lunch? She's an awful nice little 
girl and I like her so much. I mean she's a 
veiy nice little girl. 

Mrs. B. — And you like her very much. 

Roschen. — You must not say lunch, Beat- 
rice, you must say luncfieon. At Kinder- 
garten the teacher makes us say luncheon, 
because every day at eleven o'clock when she 
serves us, she calls it luncheon and makes us 
say it even when we have nothing but crack- 
ers. 

Mrs. B. — I am glad you have learned to 
say "be kaus," Roschen. 

Roschen. — I said it over and over again 
like you told me tg do till I learned it. 

Mrs. B. — "^.<f you told me," not "//7v? 
you told me." 

Beatrice. — Isn't it time to ffo to school? 
There's all the children going by. 



Mrs. B. — Do you say, "There /v all the 
children going by? 

Beatrice. — Oh no, "There a/re all the chil- 
dren going by. " 

Mrs. B. — Then you must not say 
"there's", for "there's" Beans "there i«." 

Beatrice. — Where' s my books!' ' I mean, 
where are my books? I can't find them any 
place. 

Mrs. B. — You mean, you can't find them 
any wlu^u. You must never "say place^^ 
imless you put "in" before "any." NoW, 
it is twenty minutes of nine o'clock and you 
may go to school. 

Beatrice. — Hurry up, Roschen, mama 
says it is twenty minutes to nine; 

Mrs. B. — Are you sure she said twenty 
minutes to nine? 

« 

Beatrice. — Oh, no, twenty minutes of 
nine. May we invite Genevieve to luncheon^ 

Roschen. — And may we hare bananas and 
cream? I just love bananas. 

Mrs. B. — You mean you like bananas. 
Yes Beatrice, you may invite Genevieve, 
but you must invite her to come to-morrow 
as she will have to ask {permission of her 
mamma before she can accept your invita- 
tion. 



CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME. 



Marion Harland in The Daily News. 

"Will you tell me which is correct — to say *I saw 
the party to-day,' or *I seen the party to-day?* 

"K L." 

I insert this query in order to point a moral. . li 
this land of free schools and compulsory educatioi . 
where graded classes "take** every branch of learn- 
ing, including trigonometry, music and the use of the 
globes, there are some millions of native-bom citizens 
who cannot talk for three minutes without betraying 
ignorance of grammatical rules equal to tliat which 
dictated the above question. Just a little while ago I 
heard the husband of a Vassar graduate — a man clad 
fashionably, who drives his own carriage and patron- 
izes the opera-say "I saw a man I mean I seen a 
man last week." By accident he had said the right 
thing. Upon second thought he corrected himseli. 
To hisj ears "seen** was more euphonious than "saw." 
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Much of this murder (in the first degree) of our no- 
ble vernacular is the fault of home training — we are 
told by public school teachers. But we have had two 
generations of public schools. The parents of to-day 
should be "educated." I once heard a teacher in a 
graded school, who was drawing a good salary pre- 
sumably for good work — say: "My sister has just 
came;" and the head master of an academy observe: 
"In case of fire they would have rang the bell." 

In both cases the power of early association and 
habit were too strong for latter-day teaching. 

"Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." As 
the mother speaks the children will speak. 



ETIQUETTE. 



M. R. R. — Whoso place is it to speak first 
of an entertainment, the hostess or the guest? 

If a hostess and a prospective guest meet 
the hostess should say that she hopes to have 
the pleasure of seeing you on the occasion. 
If you have already acc(»pted the invitation 
then the hostess may say she is glad you are 
able to come. If vou have declined the in- 
vitation it is perhaps a little bettor form for 
you to express your regret. After the event, 
the invitation to whi(»h you have accepted or 
declined, it is your place to speak of it first. 

Of course all those things are matters of 
taste and jvdgment. There are a few peo- 
ple to whom fate has been unkind enough 
not to give good taste and there are others, 
no matter how experienced they are, whose 
judgment is always at fault. If you feel 
that you need an iron clad rule here it is 
'^before the party the hostess mentions it, 
after the party the guest mentions it. " 

Do try to learn to think in time. If you 
are glad you can go or sorry you cannot go, 
sav so to the hostess. She will not criticise 
you unfavorably if you speak first. 

Another thing your note suggests is this, 
it is not necessary upon leaving a house to 
say, as one is rightly told to do when a child, 
* 'I have had a pleasant time." Your face 



and voui' voii»c can toll Aour hostess that 
and moroov(»r vour conduct through the eve- 
nincr has already let her into your secret. 

M. K. X. — In pii])lic })uildings does a man 
follow a woman or prec<»de her, out of ele- 
vators, through doors, etc. He ignores the 
woman and gets out as quickly as his feet 
will carry him — in the Avost. 

The rule mon so(»m to follow about ele- 
vators is that the woman should go out first. 
ITnfortunately this sends a woman to the 
heavy doors first also, and many men, really 
meaning to be polite, li»t her oj^en it and 
follow through themselves. Unless your 
arms are abnormally short you should be able 
to roach forward and open the door and keep 
it open until she is out and you too, both 
without injury from these horrible heavy 
doors now deemed necessary. 

Annk Neale. 



TRUE LOVE. 



I think that true love is never blind 

But rather brings an added light; 
An inner vision quick to find 

The* beauties hid from common sight. 

No soul can ever clearly see 

Another's highest, noblest part; 
Save through the sweet philosophy 

And loving wisdom of the heart. 

Your unanointed eyes shall fall 
On him who fills my world' with light; 

You do not see my friend at all, 
You see what hides him from your sight. 

I sec the feet that fain would climb, 
You, but the steps that turn astray; 

I see the soul unharmed, sublime; 
You, but the garment, and the clay. 

You see a mortal, weak, misled, 
Dwarfed ever by the earthly clod; 

I see how manhood, perfected, 
May reach the stature of a god. 

Blinded I stood, as now you stand. 
Till on mine eyes, with touches sweet. 

Love, the deliverer, laid his hand, 
And lo! I worship at his feet! 

Phoebe Cary. 
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ON BEING IN LOVE. 



You've been in love, of course I If not 
you've got it to come. Love is like the 
measles; we all have to go through it. Also 
like the measles, we take it only once. One 
need never l)e afraid of catching it a second 
time. The man who has had it can go into 
the most dangerous places, and play the 
most fool-hardy tricks Avith perfect safety. 
He can picnic in shady woods, ramble through 
leafy aisles, and linger on mossy seats to 
watch the sunset. He fears a quiet country 
house no more than he would his own club. 
He can join a family party to go down the 
Rhine. He can, to see the last of a friend, 
venture into the very jaws of the marriage 
ceremony itself.* He can keep his head 
through the whirl of a ravishing waltz, and 
rest afterward in a dark conservatory, catch- 
ing nothing more lasting than a cold. He 
can brave a moonlight walk adown sweet* 
scented lanes, or a twilight pull among the 
sombre rushes. He can get over a stile 
without danger, scramble through a tangled 
hedge without being caught, come down a 
slippery path without falling. He can look 
into sunny eyes, and not be dazzled. He 
listens to the siren voices, yet sails on with 
unveered helm. He clasps white hands in 
his, but no electric ''Lulu"-like force holds 
him bound in his dainty pressure. 

No, we never sicken with love twice. 
Cupid spends no second arrow on the same 
heart. Love's handmaids are our life-long 
friends. Respect, and Admiration, and Af- 
fection, our doors may always be left open 
for, but their great celestial master, in his 
royal progress, pays but one visit, and de- 
parts. We like, we cherish, we are very, 
very fond of — but we never love again . A 
man's heart is a firework that once in its 
time flashes heavenward. Meteor-like, it 
blazes for a moment, and lights with its 
glory the whole world beneath. Then the 



night of our sordid commonplace life closes 
in around it, and the burnt-out case, falling 
back to earth, lies useless and uncared for, 
slowly smouldering into ashes. Once, break- 
ing loose from our prison bonds, we dare, as 
mighty old Prometheus dared, to scale the 
Olympian mount, and snatch from Phoebus' s 
chariot the fire of the gods. Happy those 
who, hastening down again ere it dies out, 
can kindle their earthly altars at its flame. 
Love is too pure a light to burn long among 
the noisome gases that we breathe, but be- 
fore it is choked out we may use it as a 
torch to ignite the cosy fire of affection. 

And, after all, that warming glow is more 
suited to our cold little back-parlor of a 
world than is the burning spirit, love. Love 
should be the vestal fire of some mighty 
temple, some vast, dim fane whose organ 
music is the rolling of the spheres. Affec- 
tion will burn cheerily when the white flame 
of love is flickered out. Affection is a fire 
that can be fed from day to day, and be 
piled up ever higher as the wintry years 
draw nigh. Old men and women can sit by 
it with their thin hands clasped, the little 
children can nestle down in front, the friend 
and neighbor has his welcome corner by its 
side, and even shaggy Fido and sleek Kitty 
can toast their noses at the bars. 

Let us heap the coals of kindness upon 

that fire. Throw on your pleasant words, 

your gentle pressures of the hand, your 

thoughtful and unselfish deeds. Fan it with 

good humor, patience and forbearance. You 

can let the wind blow and the rain fall un- 
heeded then, for your hearth will be warm 
and bright, and the faces around it will make 
sunshine in spite of the clouds without. 

Jerome K. Jerome. 



MY WORK. 



Antoinette Van Hoesen in Harper's Bazar. 

Mv work, however small, 
No hands can do but mine; 

It is God's especial call 
To me, a voice divine. 



Correct English, 
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THE ART OF EXPRESSION IN VOICE 

AND ACTION. 



VII. 



In order to emphasize various points re- 
ferred to in certain of the foregoing papers 

of this series, it may be well to analyze a 
few passages of prose and verse, the proper 

reading of which illustrates them. 

Let us choose first, ''Hamlet's Instruc- 
tions to the Players," a very famous little 
lecture on one subject, which requires the 
most absolute simplicity of voice and action. 
The Prince of Denmark, in delivering his 
will to these strolling actors, doubtless held 
from the beginning to the end an easy stand- 
ing position, his supple body being j^erfectly 
free, but assisting the speech by only the 
slightest action of the muscles, at no moment 
is he rigid, every member of his body is del- 
icately responsive; but perhaps only once, 
at the sawing of the air, does this response 
become an overt gesture. Therefore the 
study of this speech is the best possible 
training in quiet dignity of poise, restraint 
and delicacy of action, and the qualities of 
voice required in every day intercourse. 

Let the student first read the speech aloud 
just as though he were himself instructing 
some amateur in the art. 

"Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue; 
but if you month it, as many of your play- 
ers do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hands, but use all gently: for in the 
very torrent, tempest, and as I may say, 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire 
and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul to 
hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear 
the passion to tatters, to very rags, to split 
the ears of the groundlings, who for the 
most part are capable of nothing but inex- 
plicable dumb-shows and noise. I could 



have such a fellow whipped for o'erdoino- 
Termagant; it out-herods Herod; pray you. 
avoid it. Be no t too tame neither ; but let your 
own discretion be your tutor. Suit the ac- 
tion to the word, the word to the action; 
with this special observance: that j^ou over- 
step not the modesty of nature. For any 
thing so overdone, is from the purpose of 
playing, whose end Ijoth at the first and 
now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mir- 
ror up to nature, to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and press- 
ure. Now this overdone, or come tardy off, 
though it make the unskilful laugh cannot 
but make the judicious grieve; the censure 
of which one must in your allowance o'er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. O, there 
be players I have seen play and heard others 
praise, and that highly, not to speak it pro- 
fanely, that, neither having the accent of 
Christians nor the gait of Christian, Pagan, 
nor man, have so strutted and bellowed that 
I have thought some of nature's journeymen 
had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably." 

The speech calls for the normal voice, 
which should be used hab'tually in conversa- 
tion, and in reading or reciting, when the 
mind is calm. Therefore the normal voice 
is the first and most important thing to 
learn. It is often falsely called the natural 
voice, but as a matter of fact, as I have 
stated before, few people have the normal 
voice naturally through inheritance, environ- 
ment, habit, bad training, or because of an 
imperfect ear the voice usually has a disa- 
greeable pitch or resonance, or both. The 
normal voice, on the contrary, is character- 
ized by an agreeable pitch, pure resonance, 
good articulation, clear enunciation, and cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

In order to be perfectly clear in our anal- 
ysis, let us, even at the risk of repetition, 
define these terms. 
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Pitch may be defined as height or depth 
on the musical scale. 

It would be undesirable if even possible, 
to impart to every voice the same habitual 
speech. For practical purposes we regard 
middle C as approximately the middle pitch. 

Pure resonance or pure tone is possible 
only when the breath is directed into the 
cavities of the lungs, mouth.and head, unob- 
structed by the throat, tongue, teeth, lips, 
nasal passages or other physical impedi- 
ments. 

Note. — Artistic speaking or reading is 
impossible without an adequate appreciation 
of the vital importance of good articulation, 
clear enunciation, correct pronunciation and 
proper inflection. Hence our definition of 
these terms follows: 

For practical purposes articulation may be 
defined as the distinct sounding of a word. 

Enunciation is the sounding of all the 
sounds of the word. For example: One 
might pronounce the word invariably, inva- 
rably and articulate it distinctly; still the 
enunciation would be faulty for a component 
part of the word had been omitted. 

Pronunciation is the speaking of words in 
accordance with the uses established by rec-^ 
ognized authorities. 

Inflection is the vital element in every 
form of vocal interpretation whatever, 
whether in prose, in poetry, in conversation, 
in oratoiy or recitation^ Inflection is a va- 
riation through the voice upward or down- 
ward from a given pitch, and when analyzed 
is f oimd to express individual interpretation, 
in other words, without inflection there is no 
interpretation. 

Wo will further clear the ground by noting 
a few minor points which this reading will 
require us to be familiar with. 

A parenthetical phrase is a phrase which 
may be omitted without destroying the 
sense. Generally it takes a lowef pitch. 

Pauses are employed to bring out the 
meaning of the text by compelling the lis- 



tener to inquire how, when, why, where, 
etc. Consequently pauses should be intro- 
duced before proper names, dates, or any 
words to which special attention is to be 
called. By pause is often meant only a 
slight suspense, or what may be termed piv- 
oting on the word preceding the one to be 
emphasized. This can be regulated only by 
common sense and good taste. 

The conjunctions but, and, for, and nor 
should not be emphasized unless what fol- 
lows relates to what precedes. It requires 
as much art to slight words in reading as to 
emphasize. 

We are now prepared to analyze the pass- 
age: <^8peak the speech, I pray you." The 
lajst three words are parenthetical. 

The listener asks how — ''as I pronounced 
it to you." And how did you pronounce it? 
< 'Trippingly on the tongue. But if you 
mouth it" — here what follows "but" does 
not relate to what precedes, and therefore 
"but" is slighted, and the voice hurries to 
"mouth it" which are the important words. 
"As many of our players do" a parentheti- 
ical phrase. "I had as lief the town-crier 
spake my lines. Nor" (to be slighted) "do 
not saw the air too much with your hand, 
thus; but use all" (to be slighted) "in the 
very torrent" (not tawrent) "tempest" (not 
tempust) "and as I may say" (last five 
words parenthetical) "whirlwind of your 
passion you must acquire and beget a tem- 
perance that will give it" (pause, hence lis- 
tener asks what?) "smoothness." Here, 
owing to the fact that Hamlet is dominated 
by a feeling of disgust, the normal voice is 
temporarily suspended in favor of what may 
be termed a heart tone. "O, it offends me 
to the soul to hear a robustious periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, 
who for the most part are capable of noth- 
ing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise; 
I would have such a fellow whipped for o'er- 
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doing Termagant; it out-herods Herod: pray 
you, avoid it. Note that this is a protest 
against exti*avagance in voice and action. 

*'Be not too tame neither, but let your 
own discretion be your tutor' ' (not tutoor). 
*'Suit" (not soot) ''the action to the word" 
(not worrud), ''the word to the action; with 
this simple obser\'anoe, that you o'erstep not 
the modesty of nature" (avoid special em- 
phasis on the word modesty); "for anything 
to overdone is from the purpose of playing" 
(emphasize the word playing^ and not the 
word purpose) y "whose end both at the first 
and now was" (use sustained tone on the 
word noir/ that is employ neither an up- 
ward nor a downward slide) "was and is" 
(emphasize is), "to hold as it were" (last 
three words parenthetical) "the mirror up 
to nature; to show virtue her own feature" 
(sustained tone) "scorn her own image" 
(sustained tone) "and the very age and body 
of the time hi& form and pressure. Now 
this overdone or come tardy off, though it 
make the unskillful laugh, can not but make 
the judicious grieve; the censure of which 
one" (of whom, meaning the judicious per- 
son) "must in your allowance" (the last four 
words are parenthetical) "o'erweigh a whole 
theatre of others" (again wc have the heart 
tone, for Hamlet once more is dominated 
by a feeling of disgust). "Oh, there be 
players that I have seen play, and heard 
others praise and that highly, not to speak 
it profanely" (the last five words are paren- 
thetical) "that neither having the accent of 
Christians nor the gait of Christian, Pagan 
nor man" (emphasis on the words accent, 
f/ait^ and man) "have so strutted and bel- 
lowed that I have thought scmie of nature's 
journeyman" (a journeyman is an apprentice 
and not u master of his art) ' 'had made men 
and not made them well" (pause — the lis- 
tener asks why? — because) "they imitated 
humanity" (how) "so abominably." 



SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS. 

It is of the greatest importance that stu- 
dents at the start should be careful as to 
their pronunciation, for instance: should 
not say "pernounce" for "pronounce." 
Secondly, students must be sure to get the 
exact and full meaning of every word. In 
order, to do so they should find synonyms for 
words which offer difficulties of any kind. 
For instance: the complete meaning of the 
word discretion becomes more evident by 
mentally associating with it the ideas of 
judgment and good taste. 

Thirdly, the student should understand if 
possible every reference historical, allegor- 
ical, mystical, etc., because incomplete un- 
derstanding precludes intelligent interpreta- 
tion, for example: What is meant by "Ter- 
magant," by "out-herod Herod?" 

Students of reading frequently regard this 
selection as easy and consequently unworthy 
of careful study, as it offers no elocutionary 
effects.' It will be found, however, that a 
mastery of the principles illustrated by this 
analysis would imply a complete knowledge 
of many of the essentials of good reading. 
Students are therefore recommended to study 
and re-study this passage until they feel able 
to give it with something like efficiency. 

Anna Morgan. 

Copyrighted. 

MAY. 



May comes laughing, crowned with daffodils, 
Her dress embroidered with blue violets, 
So gracious and so sweet she scarcely lets 

A thought return of all the winter's ills. 

The orchards with enchanting wealth she fills; 
In the green marshes golden cowslip sets. 
And all the waking woodland spaces frets 

With shy anemones. Hut ah, she wills 

At times to frown in sudden wayward mood; 
The violets shiver clinging to the ground, 

She's cold and blustering where once she wooed, 
And oftentimes in petulant tears is found; 

But like sweet women, who sometimes are cross, 

Her smiles come back the sweeter for their loss. 

— G(x;d Cheer. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 



Mrs. Stacey Williams, whose articles on 
the Voice have created much interest, '.s now 
abroad, with her party of pupils, on her an- 
nual summer tour. There will appear in sev- 
eral future issues interesting letters from 
London, Paris, and Italy, dealing with the 
life of the student abroad, lessons with fa- 
mous teachers, and the broadening influence 
upon the mind of the student of music, pro- 
duced by travel and acquaintance with the 
different methods of instruction. 

Mrs. Williams' Loudon address until 
August 1st will be 14 Mansfield street, Port- 
land PL W., Paris No. 1 Place de 1' Opera. 
August 1st to September 1st, Florence, 
Italy, 11 Via del Moro.. 



lilrs. G3rvaise Graham, the well-known 
dermatologist, has just returned from New 

York, where she has business interests. It 
^ may not be generally known that Mrs. Gra- 
ham was educated as a physician and that 
her interest in dermatology resulted in her 
becoming a specialist m the treatment of the 
skin. Correct English endorses Mrs. 
Graham as a specialist whose knowledge is 
based on scientific principles and long expe- 
rience in the conscientious treatment of her 
patrons. 



A notable musical event was the recital 
on Tuesday evening, April 23d, at University 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, by Miss Mildred 
Marsh and Edwin Charles Rowdon, with 
Miss N<^ttie Leona Foy accompanist. Mr. 
Rowdon has been heard in recital here in 
Chicago upon many important occasions, and 
at all times he has created enthusiasm. 

He has a rich baritone voice with good 
production!, giving much resonance in the 
upper voice. 



The program was made up of numbers 
from the classic composers, Pergolese, Han- 
del, Loewe, with some old Irish selections, 
two songs from the cycle '*Eliland" — Von 
Fielitz and Chadwick's ^'Lochinvar." 

Miss Marsh played from Beethoven, Ru- 
benstein, Chopin, Sgambatti, Schubert, Tau- 
sig, and evidenced unusual ability. Miss 
Foy is an excellent accompanist. 



Miss Anna Morgan has been giving a 
series of ''Hamlet" recitals at her studio 
which has attracted large and appreciative 
audiences. The following young ladies ap- 
peared : 

Misses — Edith Moss, 

Emily Waterman, 

Gertrude King, 

Lida Burnham, 

Lilian Gamble, 

Emalyne Tomlinson, 

Elizalieth Pierce, 

Minee Cady, 

Leora Moore, 

Pearl Harris, 

Mabel Gray, 

Reeves Mettler, 

Marie Alexander, 

Cara Satler, 

Gertrude Rothchield, 
Mesdames — C. C. Martin and Eggert. 



Tonneson Sister's artistic groupings and 
children's pictures have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. As the Official American representa- 
tives of Photography at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, their exhibit evoked great praise from 
artists and the public. Artistic posing is 
their specialty. 
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ILL-USED WORDS. 



CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON A NEW WORK. 

Some lU-Used Words is the title of a new 
work written by Alfred Ayres and published 
by D. Appleton & Company. The book 
contains many valuable suggestions for the 
writer or speaker who wishes to observe nice 
distinctions in the use of words. But, un- 
fortunately, many of the forms given as in- 
correct are correct not only according to the 
usage of the language but also according to 
its grammar. 

Some one has said that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. This sug- 
gests the thought that the presence of many 
weak points in Some Ill-Used Words detracts 
very greatly from its value as a guide to the 
student who is •unable to discriminate be- 
tween that which is correct and that which 
is not. 

On the title page of the book we are in- 
formed that, ' 'As there is never but one best 
way, so there is never but one best word.'' 
This is a case where language has been used 
to conceal thought, for after reading the 
book it is obvious that the author does not 
mean what he says, but that he evidently 
means, ''As there is hut one best way, there 
is hut one best word. However, it is the 
subject-matter which interests the student 
and with which ho is concerned. For exam- 
ple, several pages are devoted to **Errors of 
Tense," and, while much of the instruction 
is valuable, in that it gives specific exam- 
ples of incorrect diction, many of the state- 
ments are misleading, for the reason that 



several forms are given as incorrect that are 
in strict conformity to the best usage of the 
language, as shown by the records of 
usage. To illustrate, Ayres cites the follow- 
ing constructions as incorrect: 

'*His physician, D •. Burke, said last night 
that Mr. Faversham's condition wa^ (Ayres 
says is) very favorable. Dr. Burke said 
that while he wds (Ayres says is) not yet out 
of danger there was (Ayres says in) every 
hope of recovery. " 

Again: *'Mr Altgeld admitted sadly that 
Illinois icds (Ayres says is) in doubt and 
then he said that the wicked Republicans 
h/jd (Ayres said have) a campaign fund of at 
least $25,000,000, with which they intended 
(Ayres says intend) to corrupt the free and 
independent voters of the United States. 
Mr. Altgeld said that he was (Ayres says is) 
very much shocked at this, and then, with- 
out any particular reason, he said that he 
was (Ayres says is) very much dissatisfied 
with the manner in which Chairman Benja- 
min B. Odell, of the Republican State 
Committee was (Ayres says is) acting in this 
campaign. " 

* * *'And the fact that Mr. Belmont has 
repeatedly asserted that he was responsible 
(Ayres says is) for the opinions expressed in 
his paper, is now giving that staunch free 
Silverite more than his peck 'of trouble." 

That this instruction is fallacious and not 
in accordance with the usage of the language 
can be seen by consulting the records of 
usage — the text-book on grammar and the 
dictionary. Thus, Century says: Sequence 
of tenses^ a rule of usage by which, in devia- 
tion from the strict requirements of sense, 
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one tense is followed by another according 
with it; as, ''He thought it trnn so;"' "One 
mi'orht know it was true." 

Standard 'Savs: Faulty diction is often the 
result of failure to employ the proper se- 
quence of tenses in complex sentences. By 
what is called the attraction of ten^f^s^ the 
requirement is, as a rule, that the tense of 
the dei^ondent verb shall be present Avhen 
that of the i)riiicipal verb is present, and 
j)ast when that of th(^ i)rincipal verb is past. 
Thus: "lie i^fff/s that he /.v tired" becomes 
when rei)orted as a past state, ' 'He said that 
he vufft tired." "He sai/fi that his friend is 
living'' becomes "He sanl that his friend 
'Z/v/.v living;" "He said that his friend /'v liv- 
ing'"* is contrary to English analogy. 

To the general rule of the attraction of 
tenses one nota])le exception is that, when 
the dependent sentence states a fact that is 
U7icha)ujl))(j or un!re7'ml and hence ahmyH 
extsthifj^ the present tense is retained in the 
dependent sentence even Avhen the action of 
the principal verb is tninsfcrred to the i)ast. 
"He says that space is inlinite" becomes 
"He f<a!(l that space is infinite." "He says 
that God is good" becomes "He said that 
God is good." But "He said that God was 
very bountiful to him" is correct because 
that is a fact alleged of a certain limited 
time. So, ^''Wosays that God miJl take care 
of him," becomes "He *^//</ that God would 
take care of him' ' as expressing confidence 
touching the destiny of one person, rather 
than a universal truth. — Standard. 

"He ajfirriied that he trould go to-mor- 
row;" })ut "Galileo maintained that the 
earth is round." — Bain. 

"He knew what the man's name v^as/- — 
The Mother Tongue. 

See CouRECT En(;lish, March, 1001, p. 
109, Concord of Tnist's, 

Again, the author cites the following as 
incorrect: 



"The people of London were delighted at 
the rei>eal of the Stamp A(^t and it seemed a* 
if all the trouble were at an end." 

"He looked much as if he were ill." 

Ay res says was. 

The record shows the unjustness of the 
criticism : 

In th(» MotluT Tongue, an elementary 
grammar, ])y George Lyman Kittredge, 
Professor of English in Harvard University, 
and Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of 
Schools in Boston, the following rule is 



given : 



The subjunctive were^ not the indicative 
WY/.V, is used after as if: "The man ai^ted 
as if hQ were crazy." "He looks as it he 
werf' a Sjmniard. 

Ayres censures the use of the pronouns 
o/i/j and that whi»n they are used to avoid 
repetition, as "I hate a coward, especially a 
dishonest o?i^>. ' ' Ayres says coward should 
be used instead of ofie. 

"The Bulgarian agitation — to a large ex- 
tent a sham one.''^ Ayres says agitation 
should be used instead of o?ie. 

"It is noticed that the Eastern cities are 
now growing as much as the Western o?ies 
(Ayres says cities), while the cities of the 
South are lagging somewhat.'' 

"The days following were anes (Ayres 
says days) of visible suspense. 

"Headache is also very prevalent, but for 
this they have a remedy, or Avhat they allege 
to })e one^ ' (Ayres says a remedy). 

"This is not the lanffuajre of statesman- 
ship, but rath(»r that (Ayres says the Ian- 
(jaage) of a candidate, etc." 

The records of usatje show that one and 
that are correctly used in the examples given 
l)y Ayres as incorrect. Thus, Century says: 
0)ic is used as a substitute for a noun used 
shortly Ijefore, avoiding its repetition; as, 
"Here are some apples; will you take on^V^ 
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* * * It is also used in the plural as a sub- 
stitute for a preceding noun; as, '*I have 
left all the bad ones, " 

Ttiat is used as a demonstrative pronoun 
to prevent the repetition of a preceding 
noun; as, ''The Castle of Sterling is such 
another as that oi Edinburgh." The mer- 
cantile buildings of New York are finer than 
those of London.'' — Maxwell, Advanced Les- 
sons in English Grammar. 

Ayres censures the use of the forms do so 
and so^ which, although not in strict accord- 
ance with the grammar of the language are 
in accordance with its usage. 

*'The city authorities are anxious to pro- 
ceed with this work but inform us that they 
cannot d(y so (Ayres says proceed) until, 
etc." ''The American matron is as power- 
ful, and a good deal more so (Ayres says 
pov^erful\ than the celebrated Mrs. Grun- 
dy." 

Century says: "/><? * * * employed as 
a substitute for the principal verb, or for 
the whole clause dependent upon it, to avoid 
repetition; as, "Conduct your business on 
sound principles, so long as you do you are 
safe." Century adds: In such expressions 
there is an ellipsis either of the principal 
verb or of th!s^ that^ these things^ so, etc. ; 
as, ' 'I intend to come, but it I do not, you 
will know how to act; so long as you do (so) 
you are safe" So is a pronominal adjective 
used to avoid repetition; as, ''My lord was 
ill and my lady thought herself so. " 

As has been said, so much of Mr. Ayres' 
work is commendable that it is unfortunate 
that he has not restricted his criticisms to 
the uses of those words and constructions 
that are not in accordance with either the 
grammar of the language or its usage. 



WORDS AND THEIR USES." 



Character is made of small duties faith- 
fully performed, of self-denials, of self- 
sacrifices, of kindly acts of love and duty. 

— Emerson. 



EDUCATION, CULTURE, AND REFINEMENT. 

Education is a term that is capable of va- 
rious applications. Thus, under physical 
education is included all that relates to the 
development and care of the organs of sen- 
sation and of the muscular and nervous sys- 
tems. Intellectual education comprehends 
the means by which the powers of the un- 
derstanding are developed and improved, 
and knowledge is imparted, Ksthetlc educa- 
tion is the development of the sense of the 
beautiful, and of technical skill in the arts. 
Moral education is the cultivation of the 
moral nature. But, education^ in its broader 
and higher sense, comprehends all that dis- 
ciplines and enlightens the understanding, 
corrects the temper, cultivates the taste and 
forms the manners and habits. 

Culture may be said to be the outgrowth 
or result of education, in that it denotes the 
improvement of man's mental, moral, and 
physical nature, with especial reference to 
the esthetic faculties and to graces of speech 
and manner, regarded as the expression of a 
refined nature. 

Refinement denotes freedom from what is 
gross, coarse, or rude, and a corresponding 
attainment of what is delicate, elegant, and 
beautiful. 

Culture,^ in its broadest sense, presupposes 
both education and refinement. In other 
words, it is the result of the cultivation, to 
a high degree, of man's faculties, and the 
elimination of whatever is coarse, with a 
corresponding attainment of what is delicate, 
elegant, and beautiful. 

EXAMPLES. 

Education. 

But education^ in the true sense, is not 
mere instruction in Latin, English, French^ 
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or historj'. It is the unfolding of the whole 
human nature. It is growing up in all 

things to our highest possibility. 

— J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture. 

Culture. 
When applied to the human being, it 
[Culture] means, I suppose, the ''educing or 
drawing forth [of] all that is potentially in 
a man/' tho training [of] all the energies and 
capacities of his being to the highest pitch, 
and directing them to their true ends. 

—Sharp, Culture and Religion. 

This retined taste is the consequence of 
education and habit; we are born only with 
a capacity of entertaining this reflnementj as 
we are born with a disposition to receive and 
obey all the rules and regulations of society. 

— Sir J. Reynolds, Discourse, 



NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 



FAMILY FINANCIERING. 

• * 

"They tell me you work for a dollar a day, 
How is it you clothe your six boys on such pay?" 

**I know you will consider it conceited and queer. 

But I do it because I'm a g(X)d financier." 

"There's Pete, John, Jim, and Joe and William and 

Ned, 
A half-dozen boys to be clothed up and fed. 
•*And I buy for them all good, plain victuals to eat, 
But clothing — I only buy clothing for Pete. 
"When Pete's clothes are too small for him to get on, 
M} wife makes 'em over and gives 'em to John. 
"When for John, who is ten, they have grown out of 

date. 
She just makes 'em over for Jim, who is eight. 
"When for Jim they've become too ragged to fix, 
She just makes 'em over for Joe, who is six. 
"And when little Joseph can't wear 'em no more. 
She just makes 'em over for Bill, who is four. 
"And when for young Bill they no longer will do, 
She just makes 'em over for Ned, who is two. 
"So you see if I get enough clothing for Pete, 
The family is furnished with clothing complete." 
"But when Ned has got through with the clothing, 

and when 
He has thrown it aside — what do you do with it then?" 
"Why ouce more we go round the circle complete, 
And begin to use it for patches for Pete." 

- S. W. Foss in Yankee Blade. 



AT THE COUNTRY INN. 

Waitress. — Koastbeefmuttonroastix)rk 
ma8hedorbrownpotatoe8l)eetspuddingorpie. 

Guest. — H'm. Are not those things still 
still in separate dishes? 

''Yessir. '' 

' ^Then why do you announce them as if 
they had already been made into hash? 

— Indianapolis Press. 
QUEER SIGN ON BROADWAY. 

**Wear One of Our $5 Suits and You 
Will Have a Fit," one firm tersely and fa- 
cetiously puts it. 

— New York World. 



A CONVERSATION. 



ANARCHISM AND SOCIALISM. 

Mrs. A. — ^There are so many questions 
that 1 want to ask you to-day, that I hardly 
know where to begin. I have been very 
much interested m Prince Kropotkin's visit 
to Chicago, or rather in the discussion of the 
subjects which his visit occasioned. Did I 
pronounce Ki'opotkin correctly? 

Mrs. B. — Yes, the accent is on the second 
syllable. I had the pleasure of hearing 
Prince Kropotkin address the Twentieth 
Century Club recently. His subject was, as 
you may recall, The Mediaeval City and the 
City of the Future. I must say that the 
municipal conditions under which we live 
appeared in an unattractive light compared 
with those of the fifteenth century. 

Mrs. A. — I have not as yet been able to 
determine whether Prince Kropotkin is an 
anarchist or a socialist, possibly because I 
have not a well-defined idea of the exact 
meaning of these terms. As we used to say 
in our school days, *'I know it but I can't 
fdl'iV 

Mrs. B. — Which virtually means that you 
don't know it, for it is safe to assert that 
what a person cannot express he doesn't 
know. In regard to Prince Kropotkin, he 
is, according to his own idea, an anarch'st- 
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socialist; but not an anarchist, according to 
the general acceptation of its meaning. An- 
archism or anarchy means simply, without 
a mder^ or chiefs' without government^ and, 
inasmuch as our ideas of order presuppose 
the presence of a ruler or of some controll- 
ing power, anarchism has come by extension 
to signify social and political confusion; a con- 
dition of society in which all existing govern- 
ment and social order would be destroyed; it 
being left for the future to determine what, 
if anything, should be raised upon the ru- 
ins. Prince Kropotkin, who is the fore- 
most leader of the theory of anarchism, 
pictures it to be the ideal state of society, a 
state that presupposes the highest education 
and best development of man^s physical, 
mental, and spiritual nature. To those whose 
ideas of anarchy have been for so long asso- 
ciated with all that stands for riot, disorder, 
and bloodshed, it is a revelation that an- 
archism, pure and simple, presupposes an 
entire absence of those revolutionary meth- 
ods which would destroy government at any 
cost. 

Mrs. A. — I have always thought that the 
term anarchism was an antonym of social- 
ism, in that it was opposed to or conflicted 
with socialism. How, then, can one be an 
anarchist and a socialist at the same time? 

Mrs. B. — Yes, in the popular usage of 
the term, anarchism is, in a sense, an anto- 
nym of socialism, but not in its original or, 
we might say, its primary meaning. An- 
archism, in its original significance, stands 
for that which regards the union of order 
with the absence of all direct government of 
man by man as the political ideal, in that it 
would give to the individual absolute liberty. 
In the words of Proudhon, the propounder 
of the theory upon which Anarchy is based, 
*'The true form of the state is anarchy^ 
meaning by anarchy^ of course not positive 
disorder, but the absence of any supreme 
ruler, whether of king or convention. " 



Now socialism is defined, as a theory of 
civil polity, that aims to secure the recon- 
struction of society, increase of wealth, and 
a more equal distribution of the products of 
labor through the public, collective owner- 
ship of land and capital (as distinguished 
from property) and the public, collective, 
management of all industries. You can see 
by this that anarchism refers to govern- 
ment, politics, while socialism refers to 
economics. 

Mrs. A. — I see by these definitions that 
the terms do not conflict. It seems to me, 
however, that Prince Kropotkin's theories 
can never be realized. 

Mrs. B. — Of course, to bring about the 
great changes proposed by Prince Kropot- 
kin and his followers, or even to approach 
the ideal conditions, that these changes 
would produce, would require that the rich 
and powerful as well as the poor and down- 
trodden, should be educated along the lines 
of advanced thought. In fact, in order to 
bring about great reforms without resorting 
to revolutionary methods, it is necessary 
that those possessing wealth and power 
should have their views broadened, in order 
that their wealth and influence could be used 
to promote these reforms instead of to re- 
tard them. 

Mrs. A. — I am glad that we have had this 
discussion, for I feel that I now have a well- 
defined idea of the meaning of anarchism in 
its primary sense. I also see that it is nec- 
essary to exactly define terms before a sub- 
ject can be discussed intelligently. Should 
I have said, to define exactly or exactly to de- 
fine? 

Mrs. B. — That is an interesting question, 
and in order to answer it we must discuss 
the subject of the '^split infinitive." 

Mrs. A. — I must go now, but some time 
I should like you to tell me whether it is 
permissable to separate to^ the sign of the 
infinitive, from its verb. 
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But That and But What. 
BiU that is correctly used when hut is a preposition and that is a pronoun. 

EXAMPLE. 

I will take none hut tlmt. This is equivalent to: I will take none except that. 

But what is correctly used when hut is a preposition and what is a relative pronoun 
meaning that which 

EXAMPLE. 

I will take none hut what you give me. 

This is equivalent to: ^*I will take none hut that which you give me.'' 

But that is correctly used as a conjunctive phrase: as, *'I have no fear hut that he will 
succeed. 

But what must never be used in the place of hut that. Inasmuch as the relative 
what means that whichy hut what is properly used only when the meuiing is hut that which: 
as, **I have none hut what you gave me," that is, *'I have none hut that which you 
gave me. " 

INCORRECT. CORRECT. 

I don't know hut what I did. I don't know hut that I did. 

I don't know hut what I shall go. I don't know hut tJiat I shall go. 

I have no fear hut vjhat he will succeed. I have no fear hut that he will succeed. 

Note.— "I don't know but that which I did," "I don't know but that which I shall go," and "I have no 
fear but that which he will succeed," are meaningless expressions, and therefore incorrect. In the 
sentence "I have no fear but that he will succeed," but that is used as a conjunctive phrase. But and that 
are both necessary to this construction, the meaning being, "I know that he will suceeed."* 

But is sometimes redundant in the phrase hut that, 

INCORRECT. CORRECT. 

I do not doubt hut that he will succeed. I do not doubt tJuit he will succeed. 

I do not doubt hut that he will recover. I do not doubt that he will recover. 

But often revei*ses the meaning. 

I have no fear hut that he will recover. I have no fear that he will recover. 

Note. — We say, "I have no fear but that he will recover," but "I have no fear that he will die." 



* That is frequently omitted; as, *'I have no fear but he will succeed." When this is the case, the con- 
struction is elliptical, that being understood. 
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1SUOOESTIONS F(Ut LETTER WRITING. 



Note. — This is the second of a series of letters 
giving correct forms in letter writing. 

Boston, May 20, ipoi. 
My dear Mrs. Bakery 

You see that I have profited by your in- 
structions, for I did not begin ''dear'' with a 
capital letter, nor did I omit the colon after 
your name, I arrived at Boston on Monday. 
Do you notice that I say ''arrived at"? Be- 
fore I knezv you, I used to arrive "in" a 
place, I am going to stop^ here for several 
'Cveeks. Although I attended the Boston 
School of Oratory just after I graduated^ 
from College, it is so many years since that 
time, that it seems as if this was^ my first 
sojourn in Boston. 

I haz^e been to see the old familiar places 
that are, I am sorry to say, no longer famil- 
iar; the old-time friends zvith zvhom I had 
corresponded for many years and whom* I 
thought would zvelcome me heartily, if I 
could but find them, "All, all are gone, the 
old familiar faces." Surely, Charles Lamb 
must have had an experience similar to mine 
when he zvrote the lines: 
Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my 

childhood; 
Earth seemed a desert I zi'as bound to 

traverse 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

I never can become accustomed to the ir- 
regularity of the streets of Boston; or should 
I say paths? for that is really what many 
of the streets are. I seem to forget the rule 
that, in Boston, if yoii^ nwit to reach an 
objective point, you^ should always go in an 
Opposite direction. For example, if your^ 
destination is north, yon^ should go south 
to reach it. This reminds me of my experi- 
ence zi'hile attending the School of Oratory. 
I lived in"^ Maiden, a suburb of Boston, and 
after I had consumed an hour cilery day for 
six months in reaching the depot^ — or I sup- 
pose I should say station^ — / discovered 
that by going in an apparently opposite 
, direction, I could arrive at the depot in 
fifteen minutes. 

I meant to have told^ you of some of the 
interesting incidents of my visit. Possibly, 



because the Present never seems as\^ inter- 
esting as the Past, my mind seems to retro- 
spect when limiting to my friends. 

I should be very much pleased if you 
would criticise my letter. As you already 
know, / should esteem it a favor. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Catherine Curtis. 

Kindly excuse^^ this afterthdught, but 
please notice that I did not use capitals, this 
time, in zvriting "sincerely" and "yours." 

NOTES. 

1. Stay, not stop. One stops over night, 
but stays seiferal weeks. 

2. Was graduated is better form than 
graduated. 

J. As if there were, not as if there was. 

4. V/ho, not whom, because it is the sub- 
ject of would welcome. 

5. One should be used instead of you. 

6. One's, not your. 

7. At Maiden. One lives at small places, 
but if the place is of great size, one lives 
in it. 

Note. — One arrives at large cities as well 
as at small places, because the city is re- 
garded as a mere geographical point. 

8. Either station or depot may be used, 
although there is a growing tendency to 
prefer station. 

9. / meant to tell, not I meant to have 
told. 

10. Never so interesting, not nezrr as. 
So follows a negative. 

11. Kindly pardon, not kindly excuse. 



THE CHLORIS. 



Chloris! yourself you so excel, 

When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought 
That, like a spirit, with this spell 

Of my own teaching, I am caught. 

That eagle's fate and mine are one, 
Which, on the shaft that made him die. 

Espied a feather of his own. 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 

Had Echo, with so sweet a grace, 
Narcissus* loud complaints returned, 

Not for reflection of his face 
But of his voice, the boy hadbum'd. 

— Edmund Waller. 
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WHAT TO SAY AND WHAT NOT TO SAY. 



REMINDERS. 

Review from Bound Volume One. 
(For the New Subscriber). 



DON'T SAY. 



S4Y. 



I'll be back soon. 



ril come back soon. 



I'll try and come. 

I don't know if I can come. 

I am afraid it will rain. 

I am afraid I can't go. 

It looks as if it icas raining. 

I cant hardly wait. 

I donH hardly know. 



There isnH hut one left. 



rU try to come. 



I don't know whether I can come. 



Ifear it will rain. 

I fear I can't go. 

It looks as if it were raining. 

I can hardly wait. 

I hardly know. 



There is hut one left. 



I shall stop here for a week, 
I wish 1 was\ 



I shall stay here for a week. 



I wish I were. 



Note. — Was never follows mish. 



She looks as if she was ill. 



She looks as if she toere ill. 



Note. — ^Vas is never used after as if 



I wouldn't want to go. 

I wlsh^t I could go. 

Will you loan me your umbrella? 



He looks like I do. 



I have got to go. 
I am going to go. 



I shoiddiit want to go. 

I wish I could go. 

Will you lend me your umbrella? 

He looks as I do, or, he looks like me 

I have to go, or, I must go. 

I am going. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



FOR THE BEGINNER. 

(Continued). 

THE VERBAL NOUN. 

The Vefrbal Noun is a word that is formed 
from a verb and used as a noim. It is 
formed by adding ing to the simple form of 
the verb, as goifi^y dolru/^ Beeing, 

Note. — The Verbal Noun is sometimes 
jailed TTie Ge?*i(nd and sometimes TTie Infin- 
tttre. It is called The Gerund from the 
Latin gerere^ to curry^ and is so called be- 
cause the use of the verb is carried into that 
of the noun. 

The Verbal Noun is called by some gram- 
marians, the Infinithe^ beciiuse it is almost 
identical in its use with the infinitive fonn 
of the verb. Thus, ' 'To see is to helieve^'^ is 
equivalent to '^ Seeing is hdiemng^^^ to see 
and to helleve being the present infinitives 
of the verbs* «<?<? and heliei^e. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Vei'hal Noun is that it may be used both as 
a noun and as a verb at the same time. 

As a noun it may l)e the subject of a verb, 
or the ol^ject of a verb, or of a preposition, 
and may l)e modified by an adjective or an 
a'jective phrase. As a verb, it may ex- 
press action and be modified by an adverb 
or an adverbial phrase, and when derived 
from a transitive verb governs a noun or 
pronoun in the objective case. 

Note. — We say a verb governs a noun or 
pronoun in the o))jective case when it re 
({uires an object to receive its action; as, 
John struck Jam en. 

The following examples show the uses of 
the Verbal Noun: 

1. The Yerhal Noun may l>e the 8u])ject 
of a verb; as. Painting is a delightful pas- 
time. 

2. The Verbal Noun may be the object of 
the verb; as, I ex\]oy jmintlng. 



3. The Verbal Noun may he the object of 
a preposition ; as, I devote several Hours each 
day to painting. 

Note. — The Verbal Noun may have both a 
direct and an indirect object; as, I enjoyed 
painting him a picture ===1 enjoyed painting 
a picture /J>r him. 

4. The Verbal Noun may be modified by 
an adjective; as, rapid painting of ten results 
in careless habits. 

The Verbal Noun may be used as a noun 
and a verb at the same time. As a verb it 
may govern a noun or pronoun in the ob- 
jective case; as, I enjoyed painting the pic- 
ture. 

Note. — Painting is a noun because it is 
a name and is the object of the verb enjoyed. 
It is a verb because it expresses action and 
has an object, picture^ to receive its action. 

The Verbal Noun may l)e used as a noun 
and partake of the function of a verb by be- 
ing modified by an adverb; as, Paintin/jf 
rapidly is hard work. 

Note. — Paintimj is a noun because it is a 
name and is the subject of the verb is. It 
has the function of a verb because it ex- 
presses action and is modified by the adverb 
rapidly. 

The italics in the following sentences indi- 
cate Verbal Nouns: 

Seeing is believing. 

Note. — Believing is called the complement 
of the verb is because it completes iis mean- 
ing. 

Walking is a healthful exercise. 
I enjoy driving. 
Hunting is a dangerous sport. 
I enjoyed seeing her. 

Fishing and hunting were his amuse- 
ments. 

I was surprised at her going abroad. 
My coming home proventc<l her going. 
Her surprise at seeing him was genuine. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



Fargo, N. D. , April 21, 1901. 
Editor of Correct English : 

Will you kindly explain why it is not con- 
sidered good usage to ssy, *'in our midst," 
and *'in their midst?" I get so many valua- 
ble pointers from your magazine that I read 
it before any other. Trying to work with- 
out CoBBECT English would be like a 
"home without a mother." An early re- 
sponse will oblige An EDrroB. 

Answeb. — ^Thank you for your words of 
praise; they give me pleasure. 

In our midst^ in their midst. Although 
criticised by reformers, these forms are cor- 
rect. Inasmuch as midst means a central 
point or position, critics censure the phrase 
in our midst ov,tn their midst ^ on the ground 
that it does not convey the meaning intended; 
in the midst of vs and in the midst of them, 
being the logical or gi-ammatical form. 

Fitzedward Hall has shown these phrases 
to be not only good usage but perfectly cor- 
rect according to the laws of analogy. Thus, 
Hall, Modem English, p. 50, says: 

That in their midst, in our tnidsf, etc , are at odds 
with the "genius" of our language, is an assertion 
somewhat adventurous. As concerns a substantive, 
its subjective genitive, universally, and its objective 
genitive, very often may be expressed prepositively. 
Love of God, intending 'love emanating from God," 
may be exchanged for God^s love: but we may also 
say, Plato's commentators, and the lVorld*s end. To 
come to possessive pronouns, we have no scruples 
about the objective do his pleasure, sing^ thy prat se, 
in my absence, on your account, to their discredit, 
in our spite, his equal, &., &c.; and with these 
[)hrases in our midst, is rigidly comparable . . . 
with reference to analogical principles in our midst 
is altogether irreproachable. 

Note. — Both Century and Standard en- 
dorse the position taken by Fitzedward Hall. 

Orange, N. J., 1-18-1S91. 

Deab Editob: Enclosed find two ex- 
tracts from the New York Evening World. 
Is the word <<an" properly used in both? 



Hoping to find it explained through your 
instructive magazine, namely ' 'Correct En- 
glish," I am, 

Yours re.si>ectfullv, 

E. H. 

No statesman for statescraft, no warrior for iniiitan*' 
skill, no genius for intellectual achievement ever re- 
ceived or could receive such an universal tribute as 
this. 

I should like, in an humble manner befitting one 
of my humble conditio i. I am — 

Answer. — An universaL A and not an 
should be used before dipthong u. Thus 
"^universar' not ' V//i universal" is the cor- 
rect form. For rule see Correct English, 
issue of March, Grammar of the English 
Language, Th^ Article. 

An is correctly used before h preceding 
?^, when h is silent and u is short. .1 is 
used before h when h has its aspinite sound, 
and the accent is on the first syllable. Inas- 
much as hmnhle has. two pronunciations, 
humble ixiidumbh^ either a or om may'be used; 
thus, ''a humble" or ^^ an umble." The 
preferred pronunciat ion gives the aspirate 
sound to A, consequently, ^*a humble" is the 

better form. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor of Correct English: 

To settle a contention, will you kindly tell 
me which form of the verb *'to be" is cor- 
rect in the following: '<If he were on the 
U.S. S. Oregon (and I ttiink he was not) he 
was not the captain of the boat," or, if he 
wasy etc. Also in the following, which is 
correct: It was the fault of us girls, or it 
was the fault of 7/v^ girls. 

A New Subscriber. 

Answer. — The form should be: ''If he 

was on the U. S. S. Oregon he was not the 

captain of the boat." But the form ^^If ?ie 

was^^ is indicative, the meaning being either 

h' was^ or you Mat/ he vyts. You can not say, 

* *If he were on the U. S. S. Oregon he was 

not the captain, etc. , because the past form 
ivere of the subjunctive mood is used to ex- 
press pre^e?it time; a denial of the supposi- 
tion or uncertainty as to the fact being im- 
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plied. Past time, in which a denial of the 
supposition, etc., is implied, is expressed by 
the past perfect tense of the subjunctive 
mode; as, ''If he had been on the boat, 
etc." (but he was not). You can readily 
se that you must either make the form indi- 
cative *'If he was^'^ (and he was or you say 
he was), or reconstruct the sentence in or- 
der to express the subjunctive *'If he had 
heen/'^ This can hardly be done, so you 
must assume that the supposition is a fact 
and put it in the indicative ''If he was.^^ 

Note the following rules: 

The present tense of the subjunctive mode 
expresses present time. It suggests doubt 
as to the truth of the supposition; as, "If 
the book he in the library, you may have 
it." (It may or may not be in the library.) 

Note. — In elliptical constructions the pres- 
ent tense may express future tihie; as, "If 
the weather he fine {should be) I shall go. " 

The past tense of the subjunctive mode 
refers to present time; a denial of the sup- 
position or uncertainty as to the fact being 
implied" as, "If thebooktr€?r<3in the library, 
you should have it." (It is not in the 
library.) "The cup sounds as if it were 
cracked." (Not sure about it.) The past 
perfect tense of the subjunctive mode refers 
to past time. It implies that the supposed 
case is not a fact. "If the book had heen 
in the library, I should have given it to 
you. " (It was not in the library.) 

2. "It was the fault of its girls" is cor- 
rect. Of being a preposition must be fol- 
lowed by a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case. 

Chicago, HI. 
Editor Correct English: 

Is the pronunciation of Aix-larchapelle 
given in the issue of August of Cobrect 
English a misprintf Should it not be 
A'l^-shA-pelf J. W. 

Answer. — No, the pronunciation given in 
Correct English is correct. Aks-lft-shfi-pel 
is given in both Century and Standard. 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Editor Correct English: 

The following phrases from one of the 
magazines I will ask you to pass upon: 

(1) "If one or the other feel so inclined. ' ^ 

(2) "Leave an unpleasant impression on 
the minds of both loser and winner. " 

(3) "The question uppermost in our mind 
[meaning minds of people generally] is 
this:" 

(4) Ayres insists on the following: "They 
think they shall be here to-morrow. ' ' ' 'He 
thinks he shall soon be well." "They are 
confident they shall get it. " Bierce [jour- 
nalist] severely censures this, says vnll is 
common usage in such cases, and hopes it 
will continue to be. Bierce says: "If it 
is correct to say: 'They loill be here to-mor- 
row, ' 'He will soon be well, ' 'They mill get 
it,' it is correct to say: 'They think they 
will be here to-morrow,' 'He thinks he will 
soon be well, ' 'They are confident they will 
get it, ' for still the auxiliary verb in these 
sentences is in the indicative mood, which 
requires will for the second and third per- 
son when a mere fact is casting its shadow 
before.'" 

(5) "It tends to the elimination of the 
weak and the preservation of the strong," is 
mended, says Ayres, by using the words 
eliminating and preserving; and both 
grammar and rhetoric are mended by em- 
ploying infinitives and cutting out the definite 
article — "It tends to eliminate the weak and 
to preserve the strong. " 

(6) Bierce says: "To prevent him from 
going to the Klondike. ' ' 

Ayres says: "To prevent his going to the 
Klondike." 

Again, rapping the knuckles of Ayres in 
a fatherly kind of a way, he says, I think 
justly: 

Whether one should say: "You are op- 
posed to your President wandering about the 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



Fargo, N. D., April 21, 1901. 
Editor of Correct English : 

Will you kindly explain why it is not con- 
sidered good usage to ssy, **in our midst," 
and *'in their midst?' ' I get so many valua- 
ble pointers from your magazine that I read 
it before any other. Trying to work with- 
out CoBBECT English would be like a 
"home without a mother." An early re- 
sponse will oblige An Editob. 

Answeb. — Thank you for your words of 
praise; they give me pleasure. 

In OUT midsty in their midst. Although 
criticised by reformers, these forms are cor- 
rect. Inasmuch as viidnt means a central 
point or position, critics censure the phrase 
in our midst ov,in their midst, on the ground 
that it does not convey the meaning intended; 
in the 7nidst of us and in ths midst of thein 
being the logical or grammatical form. 

Fitzedward Hall has shown these phrases 
to be not only good usage but perfectly cor- 
rect according to the laws of analogy. Thus, 
Hall, Modern English, p. 50, says: 

That in their midst ^ in our fnidst, etc , are at odds 
with the "genius" of our language, is an assertion 
somewhat adventurous. As concerns a substantive, 
its subjective genitive, universally, and its objective 
genitive, very often may be expressed prepositively. 
Love of Godf intending Move emanating from God," 
may be exchanged for Cod^s love: but we may also 
say, Plato's commentators, and the lVorld*s end. To 
come to possessive pronouns, we have no scruples 
about the objective do his pleasure, sing^ thy pratse, 
in my absence, on your account, to their discredit, 
in our spite, his equal, &., &c.; and with these 
phrases in our midst, is rigidly comparable . . . 
with reference to analogical principles in our midst 
is altogether irreproachable. 

Note. — Both Century and Standard en- 
dorse the position taken by Fitzedward Hall. 

Orange, N. J., 1-18-1891. 

Dear Editor: Enclosed find two ex- 
tracts from the New York Evening World. 
Is the word ''an" properly used in both? 



Hoping to find it explained through your 
instructive magazine, namely * 'Correct En- 
glish," I am, 

Yours resj)ectfullv, 

E. H. 

No statesman for statescraft, no warrior for militan*' 
skill, no genius for intellectual .achievement ever re- 
ceived or could receive such an universal tribute as 
this. 

I should like, in an hunible manner befitting one 
of my humble conditio i. I am — 

Answer. — An universal. A and not an 
should be used before dipthong ?/. Thus 
"J. universal" not'Vm universal" is the cor- 
rect form. For rule see Correct Encjllsh, 
issue of March, (irammar of the English 
Language, Th^ Article. 

An is correctly used before h preceding 
?^, when h is silent and ?* is short. A is 
used before h when h has its aspirate sound, 
and the accent is on the first syllable. Inas- 
much as humble has. two pronunciations, 
humble ^ndumhle^ either a or an may'be used; 
thus, ''a humble" or ^^ an umble." The 
preferred pronunciat ion gives the aspirate 
sound to A, consequently, "a humble" is the 

better form. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor of Correct English: 

To settle a contention, will you kindly tell 
me which form of the verb "to be" is cor- 
rect in the following: ''If he were on the 
U.S. S. Oregon (and I ttiink he was not) he 
was not the captain of the boat," or, if he 
wasj etc. Also in the following, which is 
correct: It was the fault of us girls, or it 
was the fault of //>> girls. 

A New Subscriber. 

Answer. — The form should be: ''If he 

fras on the U. S. S. Oregon he was not the 

captain of the boat." But the form ^'If he 

was'"'' is indicative, the meaning being either 

/w ?/vfA<, or you say he inis. You can not siy, 

' 'If he were on the U. S. S. Oregon he "fras 

not the captain, etc. , because the past form 
were of the subjunctive mood is used to ex- 
press present time; a denial of the supposi- 
tion or uncertainty as to the fact being im- 
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plied. Past time, in which a denial of the 
supposition, etc., is implied, is expressed by 
the past perfect tense of the subjunctive 
mode; as, '*If he had heen on the boat, 
etc." (but he was not). You can readily 
se that you must either make the form indi- 
cative *'If he v.'os^'* (and he was or you say 
he was), or reconstruct the sentence in or- 
der to express the subjunctive *'If he had 
been."' This can hardly be done, so you 
must assume that the supposition is a fact 
and put it in the indicative *'If he was.'*^' 

Note the following rules: 

The present tense of the subjunctive mode 
expresses present time. It suggests doubt 
as to the truth of the supposition; as, **If 
the book he in the library, you may have 
it." (It may or may not be in the library.) 

Note. — In elliptical constructions the pres- 
ent tense may express future tiine; as, **If 
the weather he fine {should be) I shall go. " 

The past tense of the subjunctive mode 
refers to present time; a denial of the sup- 
position or uncertainty as to the fact being 
implied* as, *'If thebooktrejr^in the library, 
you should have it." (It is not in the 
library.) *'The cup sounds as if it were 
cracked." (Not sure about it.) The j9<w^ 
perfect tense of the subjunctive mode refers 
to past time. It implies that the supposed 
case is not a fact. **If the book had heen 
in the library, I should have given it to 
you. " (It was not in the library.) 

2. **It was the fault of its girls'" is cor- 
rect. Of being a preposition must be fol- 
lowed by a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case, 

Chicago, HI. 
Editor Correct English: 

Is the pronunciation of Aix-larchapelle 
given in the issue of August of Cobrect 
English a misprint! Should it not be 
A4\x-sli^-pelf J. W. 

Answer. — No, the pronunciation given in 
Correct English is correct. Aks-l^shft-pel 
is given in both Century and Standard. 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Editor Correct English : 

The following phrases from one of the 
magazines I will ask you to pass upon: 

(1) **If one or the other feel so inclined. ' ^ 

(2) < 'Leave an unpleasant impression on 
the minds of both loser and winner. " 

(3) **The question uppermost in our mind 
[meaning minds of people generally] is 
this:" 

(4) Ayres insists on the following: "They 
think they shall be here to-morrow. ' ' * *He 
thinks he shall soon be well." "They are 
confident they shall get it. " Bierce [jour- 
nalist] severely censures this, says loill is 
common usage in such cases, and hopes it 
will continue to be. Bierce says: "If it 
is correct to say: 'They will be here to-mor- 
row, ' 'He will soon be well, ' 'They vnll get 
it,' it is correct to say: 'They think they 
will be here to-morrow,' 'He thinks he will 
soon be well, ' 'They are confident they will 
get it, ' for still the auxiliary verb in these 
sentences is in the indicative mood, which 
requires will for the second and third per- 
son when a mere fact is casting its shadow 
before.'" 

(5) "It tends to the elimination of the 
weak and the preservation of the strong," is 
mended, says Ayres, by using the words 
eliminating and preserving; and both 
grammar and rhetoric are mended by em- 
ploying infinitives and cutting out the definite 
article — "It tends to eliminate the weak and 
to preserve the strong. " 

(6) Bierce says: "To prevent him from 
going to the Klondike. ' ' 

Ayres says: "To prevent his going to the 
Klondike." 

Again, rapping the knuckles of Ayres in 
a fatherly kind of a way, he says, I think 
justly: 

Whether one should say: "You are op- 
posed to your President wandering about the 
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Orient," or *'you are opposed tx) your Presi- 
dent's wandering about the Orient, depends 
on the exact shade of meaning that one 
wants to express. ' ' What say you ? 

* 'English Grammar, " concludes the critic, 
*4s largely the result of a determined effort 
to run our language into a Latin matrix " 

Was it patriotism or ignorance which gave 
to American towns a pronunciation different 
from that of the old-world towns whose 
names they took e, ^., Cairo: Kiro, Egypt; 
Karo, Illinois; Elgin: Elgin, Scotland; El- 
jin, Illinois? And what Babel spirits influ- 
enced the naming of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, county and river — or should I say 
rivers? O that usage would tend toward ge- 
ographical uniformity! 

Yours very truly, 

W. Matches. 

(1) Answer. — '*If one or the other fed so 
inclined, " 

Correct, because subjunctive. Inasmuch 
as the disjunctive conjunction or makes the 
subject singular, feels would be the correct 
form if the indicative mode were required. 
The present tendency is, however, to favor 
the use of the indicative even when the sup- 
position expresses doubt or denial. 

(2) ''Leave an unpleasant impression in 
the minds of both loser and winner. " 

The abstract form [mijid) would be better 
than the common (//?/n/i«) in this construction. 

Rule. — The plural form is correct when 
the noun is common or general, thus: mind^ 
abstract, minds^ common; life^ abstract, Vives^ 
common. 

(3) "The question uppermost in our viiml 
is this. " 

The singular form mind is correct l>e- 
cause mind is an abstract noun in this con- 
struction. Bain says: As regards the pos- 
sessive inflexion generally, it is to be noted 
that an abstract noun following a plural pos- 
sessive should not be made plural," as "we 
have changed our mind'' (not minds). 



(4) "They think they slvall be here to- 
morrow." "He thinks he shall soon be 
well.'' "They are confident they shxiU get 
it." 

Shall is correctly use<i in these sentences, 
simple futurity being expressed in the sec- 
ond and third person in indirect assertion by 
the auxiliary shall. The use of slk/dl in the 
sentences given by Ayres is not in conform- 
ity, however, to every-day usage nor even 
to the usage of many of the best speakers, 
but Century says it may be used. 

(5) "It tends to the eliviinutioii of the 
weak and ihe^ preservation of the strong," or 
"It tends to the eliminating of the weak and 
the pi^eserving of the strong. Both con- 
structions are correct. When, however, it 
is necessary to emphasize the idea of action 
the verbal form of the noun is necessary. 

In these constructions it is not necessary 
to emphasize the idea of action, hence the 

noun forms elimination and preservation can 
not be improved. 

(6) "To prevent him, from going for- 
ward,'' or "To prevent his going forward." 

Both forms are correct. ' 'To prevent his 
going forward" is the shorter form but "To 
prevent him from going forward" seems 
sometimes more expressive. 

(7) "You are opposed to your President 
wandering about the Orient," means you are 
opposed to your President (w/io is) wander- 
ing about the Orient. 

You are opposed to your President'j^^ wan- 
dering about the Orient, means you are op- 
posed to his wandering. 

(8) In regard to the naming of our towns, 
it is possible that allegiance to the mother 
tongue was the cause of these variant pro- 
nunciations. In our school days our teach- 
ers were wont to attribute changes to a wise 
forethought which saw in the similarity of 
sounds the danger of confusion. However, 
whether patriotism or ignorance gave us 
Ka'ro for Ki'ro, or Eljin for Elgin, this dis- 
crimination has an advantage in these days 
of travel. 
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QUERIES FROM BUSINESS FIRMS. 



Our readers are invited to answer the fol- 
lowing questions. The first one who an- 
swers these questions correctly will receive 
a bound volume of Correct English. The 
correct answers will appear in the next 
(July) issue. 

Chicago, IlL, April 29, 1901. 

Editor of Correct English: 

1 take the liberty of asking your opinion 
on another peculiar sentence; that is, a sen- 
tence which seems peculiar to me. Because 
of the use of the articles "a" and '*an'' be- 
fore '^smartness'' and * 'effectiveness," I am 
confused and have an idea that the verb 
' 'distinguish" should be in the other form, 
"distinguishes." 

Will you please set me right on this mat- 
ter? Thanking you for your many courte- 
sies, I am, very respectfully, G. II. L. 

Subject, "Hats." "There is a smartness in the 
block and an efifectiveness in the trimming of these 
hats that distinguish (?)them from ordinary styles." 

Chicago, 111. 
Editor of Correct English: 

The enclosed having puzzled me some- 
what, I write to ask you for the rule re- 
garding this construction. If the phrase 
"of sterling silver" were omitted, I should 
not hesitate to put '^collection" in the pos- 
sessive case; but in this arrangement, I am 
at a loss to know how to adj ust the difficulty. 
Will you please indicate where the possess- 
ive should go? 

Thanking you in advance for this informu- 
tion, I remain, yours very truly, 

W. B. L. 

It means a saving of at least •*W>3 per cent., and a 
selection which is rarely equaled. U'e know of no 
finer collection of sterling silver ever having been 
brought together for a sale in Chicago. It repre- 



sents many months* preparation— careful purchasing 
under the most advantageous conditions- buying the 
entire surplus stocks of many manufacturers at very 
liberal discounts. 

Chicago, May 20, 1901. 
Editor of Correct English: 

Will you kindly let me know if the words 
"new" and "late" in the encbsed advertise- 
ment are used correctly? It seems to me 
that they have al:)Out the same meaning and 
that one of them is superfluous. 

If you can reply to my inquiry soon, I 
shall consider it a favor. 

Adv. Dept. II, 

MEN*S ENAMEL SHOES AT $3.35. 

They are thoroughly well made on new and late 
lasts. 

There are several shapes, from the straight popu- 
lar London Toe to the extreme English Bull Dog. 



QUERY AND ANSWER. 



Chicago, 111. 
Editor of Correct English: 

Will you tell me in the next number of 
Correct English if weddinor invitations are 
answered in England or in this country, or are 
cards sent as to receptions or to church or 



house weddings? 



V. W, 



Answer. — An invitation to a wedding 
should not be answered unless the person in- 
vited is unable to attend or is invited to the 
wedding breakfast. A person who cannot 
attend the wedding should send a visiting 
card on the day of the wedding. If asked 
to attend the breakfast, the answer of ac- 
ceptance or regret should be sent immedi- 
ately after the receipt of the invitation and 
should be as elaborate as if it were an an- 
swer to an invitation for a dinner. This 
form obtains in this country as well as in 
England. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionary. 

Key to diacritical marks: 



Short Sounds* 



o (on) a (ask) 
u (us) e (err) 
oo (foot) 



6 (eel a (all) i (it) 
S (ale) o (old) e (end) 
a (father) 6 (food) a (at) 
I (isle) 
u (use) 

*The short sounds ^re indicated by the absence 
of marks. 

Rule. — The adv^crb is accented the same 
as the adjective. 



Abstract 

(conceived apart from matter 
and from special cases) 

Abstractly 

(in an abstract manner; ab- 
solutely) 



C ab'strakt 



ab'strakt-li 



Circumspect * 
(cautiously ; prudent) 
Circumspectly 
(cautiously; prudently 



Clement 
(merciful) 
Clemently 
(mercifully) 



r 



si'rTcum-spekt 



j sorTcum-spekt-li 
(C'e" as in^^err'') 



r klem'e*nt 
klem'e*nt-li 



Gratuitious 
Gratuitiously 



Incomparable 

(admitting of no comparison . 
(unequaled; without a rival) ^' 

Incomparably 
(beyond comparis(m) 



i graf-tul-tus 
( gra+-tu'i-tus-li 



in-kom'pa*-ra*-bl 



'^ 



Insolent 
Insolently 

Intricate 
Intricately 

Lamentable 
Lamentably 



Lenient 

(mild; merciful) 

Leniently 

(in a lenient manner; 

mildly ) 



Magnanimous 
(generous) 
Magnanimously 
(generously) 



Profuse 
Profusely 



in-kom'pa*-ra*-bli 



1 



in'sot-le*nt 
in'sOf-le^nt-li 



in'tri-kaft 
in'tri-kaft-li 



lam'*en-ta*-bl 
lam'*en-ta*-bli 



lenic*nt 



r i« 



I }R 



^ 



lc'nie*ntrli 



r 



< 



mag-nan i-mus 
mag-nan'i-mus-li 



I 



prof-fus' 
prof-fusTi 



Desolate 
Desolately 



i des'ot-laft 
( des'of. laft-li 



Subjective 
Subjectively 



{ 



sub-jek'tiv 
sub-jek'tiv-li 



Desultory 
(irregular) 
Desultorily 
(irregularly; without 
method) 



Exquisite 
Exquisitely 



^ des'ul-tof-ri 
-; des'ul-tof-ri-li 

I 



t 



eks'kwi-zit 
cks'kwi-zit-li 



Vehement 
(characterized by 
strength; very eager) 
Vehemently 



f ve/hef-me*nt 



^ 



ve'h("-f-me*nt-li 



f This sound is slighted in rapid utterence. 

♦This sound approaches that of **u*' in "u*" 
in easy utterence. 
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CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME. 



Beatrice. — Miss Pratt wanted to know 
why I was taking my books home, and I told 
her, we were going to our summer home in 
Wisconsin. She said, if I would send her 
my address and write her a nice little letter, 
she would answer it. 

Roschen. — I told my teacher I was going 

away, and she wanted to know whether 1 

would be back in time for Kindergarten next 

Fall. 

Beatrice. — You can't go to Kindergarten 

next Fall, Roschen, because you'll be seven 

years old. 

Roschen. — That's so. I'm going to have 
a birthday at the lake. Goody! And can I 
have another party? I mean, may I have 
another party? 

Mrs. B. — It is about time you paid atten- 
tion to your speecli. In the first place, 
Beatrice, you should say eA-drens' not ad' 
dress, and, Roschen, instead of saying ^^he 
back" you must say ^^come back/' 

Beatrice. — Can't we say, ''I'll be back 

soon?" 

Mrs. B. — No, "I'll come back soon.'' Be 

and hack never go together. You may say, 

''I'll he here again," or ''I'll he there,'' but 

nofVW he hack:' 

Roschen. — We are going Monday, ain't 
we? O, goody! Then we can see Georgie, 
and Betsey, and Josephine. O, yes, and the 
new baby cousins. I wisht we could go to- 
day. 

Mrs. B. — Roschen, you must not say 
*'^aint we." Only a few days since, I told 
you not to say "I wi^hf for "I wish,'' 

Roschen. — Well, I forget. 

Mrs. B. — You must not forget again. If you 
are not careful, when you are a young lady 
you will say ^'1 wisht I could, "and "I?a^A^I 
had. " Only yesterday, I heard a young lady 
^vho was graduated from the High School 
last June, say, "I wisht I had a tailor-made 
suit." 



Beatrice. — I wish we didn't have to Ue 
corrected so much. I am awful tired of it. 
I mean Vf^y tired. 

Roschen. — O, I'm roasted in this dress, it 
is more hotter to-day than it was yesterday. 

Beatrice. — Why, Roschen Baker! You 
ought to know better than to say ' 'more hot- 
ter." 

Roschen. — Well, I guess when you were 
as little as I, you used to say more hotter^ 
too. 

Mrs. B. — I am pleased to hear you say, 
"as little as /." But, Roschen, you must 
not say, "you vAie to." You must say, 
"You -M^^ to." "I yusto," '*you yusto," 
"he yusto," are very common errors that 
are made even by grown persons. You may 
practice this: "I nsed to," "you med to," 
' 'he vsed to, " and sound 8 as if it were z. 

Beatrice. — It doesn't seem as if I could 
ever learn that; it is too hard. Now may 
Roschen and I go to Marion's for a little 
while? 

Mrs. B. — You have learned to say, "it 
doemiH'' instead of "itefo/i'^"/ "7?iay Roschen 
and /," instead of ^'can Roschen and ?w«, " 
so I know that you can learn to say ^^itsed 
to" instead of "yusto." 

Beatrice. — You didn't tell us whether we 
could go to see Marion. May we gof 

Roschen. — Marion has the mumps, Beat- 
rice, so we dassent go. 

Beatrice.— Why, Roschen! Dassent. That's 
as bad as the children talk at school. 

Roschen. — Well, I don't know what else 
to say. 

Mrs. B. — "Dare not" sounds too ambi- 
tious for a little child. You may say, "We 
daren't go, "or "we can't" or "mustn't go." 



Godde loveth children and doth gird 

His throne with soche as these, 
And He doth smile in plaisaunce while 

Theycluster at His knees* 

— Eugene Field. 
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PUNCTUATION. 



Note. — This is the first of a series of studies in 
Punctuation. See Notes 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Pym was at present suffering from an ail- 
ment that had spread him out on that sofa 
again and again, ^ acute disinclination to 
work. 

Meanwhile all the world was waiting for 
his new tale.'* So the publishers,^ two little 
round men,' have told him.^ They have 
blustered,* they have fawned,* they have 
asked each other out to talk it over behind 
the door.' 

Has he any idea of what the story is 
about? 

He has no idea.' 

Then at least,^ Pyiu,^ excellent Pyni," sit 
down and dip,^ and let us see what will hap- 
pen. 

He declined to do even that.' While all 
the world waited,^ this was Pym's ultima- 
tum:^ '^I shall begin the thing at eight 

o'clock. "2 

* * -jf * * 

Pym's publishers knew this man," and 
their arrangement with him was that he was 
paid on completion of the tale.' But always 
before he reached the middle he struck for 
what he called his honorarium,^ and this 
troubled them,^ for the tale was appearing 
week by week as it was written.' If they 
were obdurate he suddenly concluded his 
story in such words as these:**' 

'^Several years have passed since these 
events took place,^ and the scene changes to 
a lovely garden by the bank of old Father 
Thames. A young man sits by the soft- 
flowing stream,^ and he is calm as the scene 
itself,^ for the storm has i)as.sed away, and 
Percy (for it is no other) has found an an- 
chorage.' As he sits musing over the past,^ 
Felicity steals out by the French window 
and put her soft arms about his nec^k,' 'My 
little wife!' he murmurs.' The End^ unlenH 

you pay up hy 7rf^ff8fi7iye?\''^'* 

— J. M. Barrie in Tommy and Grizel. 



NOTES ON PUNCrrUATION. 

Comma (,), semi-colon (;), colon (:), 
period (.). 

1. An. explanatory expression is set off 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 

2. A complete sentence, not connected 
with any other in a series, is closed with a 
period. 

3. A parenthetical expression is fre- 
quently enclosed by commas. 

4. When the conjunction and is omitted 
between two (or more) sentences, the con- 
nection is indicated by a comma, if the sen- 
tences are short, by a sonii-colon, if long. 
When the connection is not close, a colon 
may be used. 

5. An adverbial phrase preceding the verb 
or its subject, is usually followed by a 
comma. 

6. The name of a person addressed is set 
off by a comma. 

7. Independent clauses (sentences) when 
they are not themselves subdivided by com 
mas, and are related in meaning, are sepa- 
rated by commas. 

8. When a subordinate clause (sentence) 
precedes the principal sentence, the former 
is followed by a comma. 

9. The colon is frequently use<l to intro- 
duce a quotation. 



SUFFERING WORDS. 



''Perfectly" and ''awfully'' are two of the 
hardest worked and worst used words in the 
English language. They are applied hun- 
dreds of times every day to things that are 
far from perfect, and that inspire no feeling 
of awe. If jKJople will use strong terms on 
weak occasions, and exploit their superla- 
tives when even subpositive degrees of com- 
parison would cover the ground, what re- 
sources of S})eech will l)e left to describe real 
excellence and sublimity, or real wrongs and 
tragedies?" — 

Philadelphia Press, 
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JUNE. 



An odor as of roses newly blown 

Steals on the waking sense; and tardy June 
Makes recompense for Winter's monotone, 

And stirs our being into sweeter tune. 

— Selected, 



THE ART OF EXPRESSION IN VOICE 

AND ACTION. 



A WOMAN'S SONG. 



Do you call my face a rose, 
With the time of roses near? 
Find a truer name than this ' 
For the brow and lips you kiss. 
For you know that roses die 
In the Autumn of the year. 
And beside you, love, must I 
Front the frost and face the snows. 



Call me wife and comrade, dear. 

Call me neither star nor rose — 

Then the day I need not dread 

When the snow falls on my head. 

Then my soul to yours shall be 

Changeless, though my beauty goes. 

And the eyes I love not see 

Youth and grace forsaking me 

As the bees forsake a rose 

When the wind of autumn blows. 

Soul on soul looks in and knows 

All that's best of You and Me. 

— Norsi Hopper in Westminster Gazette. 



TOO LATE. 



Love came one day and knocked upon my gate 
But, busy with my gold, I bade him wait. 

Tired of my counting, weary-eyed and lone 
I called for Love, but vainly — Love had flown. 

— Douglas Malloch. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past. 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste. 
Then I can drown an eye, unused to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night. 
And weep afresh love's long since cancelled woe. 

And moan th' expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I now pay, as if not paid before; 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

— Shakespeare. 



The analysis of Hamlet's Instructions to 
the Players in a previous article may serve 
as an example of the methods to be followed 
in the study of voice work for reading and 
recitation. One might apply the same ideas 
to the analysis of other selections if space 
would permit; but that would be futile, per- 
haps, as merely emphasizmg points already 
made. Futile on paper, I mean, for in ar- 
ticles like this, one can give merely hints. 
In actual practice -work, such exercises 
should be multiplied indefinitely. For such 
exercises, selections from Shakespeare will 
be found the most available material. Many 
persons have asked me, and I have often 
asked myself, why the latest modern play* 
wright will not serve as well and prove me 
more up-to-date; but the moderns, however 
clever, lack variety and power and rythmic 
music, so that for most of tiiis work we find 
ourselves still indebted to Shakespeare. 

And there is another reason in the advan- 
tage to the student of memorizing and stud- 
ying these supreme examples of English 
verse and prose, of equipping his mind with 
tried and excellent models which no passing 
fashion may impugn. The speech to the 
players is spoken, as we have said, in a 
purely conversational tone. In Othello's 
apology, we have also the conversational 
tone, but expended on a theme of more dig- 
nity and emotion and nearer to the speaker's 
heart. This sjx^ech should be very quietly 
given, as from a man of marked simplicity, 
repose and power. The Seven Ages speech 
in '^As You Like It," is more delicate — a 
succession of purely imaginative ideas which 
the voice should touch lightly. In this 
speech, one meets always the question of 
impersonation; shall the mewling infant, the 
whining schoolboy, the sighing lover and the 
rest be imitated by the reader? I think 
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moet. readers, will agree with me tbat it is in 
better taste not to impersonate these seven 
characters beyond certain almost impercep- 
tible hints, which the gaiety of Jacques' 
mood might naturally throw off. Hard and 
fast realism is not appropriate in the inter- 
pretation of poetry. The botanist, pulling 
a^^ower to i)ieces, may le^rn mi^ph about its 

8tructux:e, but he destroys the blossom, and 
ev^n so your litoralist destroys the beauty 
whi^h be analyzes so. carefully. 

r^otbing is so diffi^cult to read as these lit- 
tle sii^ple conver^tional speeches. Actors 
who are comparatively acceptable in tragedy 
fail ut1;erly with them — indeed who has 
heard therSeven Ages speech or the Queen 
^ab sp^eeh well giv.en on the stage? Usu- 
ally^ they are spoken as though previously 
learned by rote in a stilted and declamatory 
style; whereas the speaker should invoke 
his ideas and pause delicately for their 
coming. The Queen Hab lines are the finest 
example in the language of a pure staccato 
movement of syllables lightly and separately 
poised. Only a butterfly could give ade- 
quately its grace and spring and airiness; 
yet we have all heard actors flat-footedly 
trample it into the mud. An extract which 
gives more scope for impersonation than 
either of these is Jacques' speech about the 
'<Motley fool." Here Jacques quotes from 
the fool with direct imitation, even exagger- 
ation, of the latter's voice and manner. 
This selection leads us also to the study of 
laughter, another bit of vocal gymnastics 
which we accomplish easily in daily life, but 
with the utmost difficulty when we attempt 
it deliberately. A natural laugh on the 
stage is acquired only after the most ardu- 
ous and persistent practice, and then not in 
many cases; yet there is no better exercise 
for developing the voice than the laughing 
exercise. No matter how hollow and artifi- 
' cial it may soimd or how little hope the stu- 



dent may have of making it merry, he should 
use it constantly for strengthening the voice 
and widening the range. 

I have arranged this exercise in a scale 
which begins in the throat and ends deep in 
the diaphragm, expressing the various kinds 
of laughter, thus: 

e (as in ell) he, he, he, he, he, he, ) The 
i (as in it ) hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, ) giggle, 
a (as in ah) ha,'. ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, — hearty, 
o (as in oh) ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, — ridicule. 
u(asin up) huh, huh, huh, huh, huh, huh, — 
emotional. 

aw (as in law) haw, haw, haw, haw, haw, — 
boorish. 

A foolish little modem monologue by Litch- 
field Moseley, called ^<Love in a Balloon,'' 
has been veryusoful to me as a vocal exer- 
cise because of the variety of emotion and 
characterization in it. It gives us swift 
changes of tone coloring to express the 
changing moods of the narrator and his mis- 
chievous sweetheart, — thus: bragging, con- 
^fidential, petulant, disgusted, revengeful, 
flippant, sarcastic, confiding, timorous, tear- 
ful and triumphant humors. Although the 
piece is worthless as literature, I should 
hardly know how to teach without it. It 
is of course the lightest of light comedy. 
The student should be encouraged to analyze 
each new selection before he proceeds with 
the study of it. He should decide whether 
mainly descriptive, narrative, emotional, 
tragic, high comedy, low comedy, declama- 
tory, oratorical, conversational, etc., etc., 
and having struck the required key, he 
should keep his interpretation in harmony 
with that key. He should not riotously de- 
part 'from it and offer too many confusing 
and discordant notes. Art must always se- 
lect and give form; it is her function, here 
as elsewhere, to give definiteness and scope 
to nature. Anna Morgan. 
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THE PARTICIPLE. 



The student who makes an analytical 
study of the grammar of the English lan- 
guage, must necessarily be confronted with 
diflSculties when he endeavors to make the 
definition of the participle as given by gra- 
marians, conform to its various uses. 

As generally defined, the participle is a 
verbal adjective; that is, it is a word formed 
from a verb and used both as an adjective 
and as a verb at the same time. But, in 
many constructions, the participle has the 
function only of a verb, and, in no sense, 
modifies the meaning of a noun after 
the manner of an adjective; consequently, 
the participle should be defined as a word 
formed from a verb and used either as a 
verbal adjective or as a verb, f 

In many constructions, the adjectival na- 
ture of the participle can be readily seen; as, 
for example, in the sentence, *'The hunter 
fatigued with his long journey lay down to 
rest." Here, the adjective wea.ry can be 
substituted for the participle fatigued with- 
out changing the meaning. Again, *^He 
saw a man Hitting on the steps" {sitting man), 
or, *'He tripped over a rope extended across 
his path" {extended rope). On the other 
hand, there are constructions where the par- 
ticiple has, in no sense, the function of an 
adjective in that it does not modify the noun 
after the manner of an adjective. Thus, 
^^ Having packed his trunk, he was ready to 



♦See Correct English, this issue, The Grammar 
of the English Language. 

tin some constructions, the participle is used mere- 
ly as an adjective; as, a learned man; a charming 
girl. It then loses its distinctive nature and is termed 
by grammarians a participial adjective. 



depart;" ^^ Raising his rifle and taking aim, 
he fired at the bear." In these construc- 
tions, the participles have the function of 
verbs in that they express action, but they 
do not have the function of adjectives because, 
in the strict sense of the word, they d/) not 
modify ths meaning of nouns. 

Thus we see that sometimes the participle 
is a verbal adjective as in the sentence, 
' 'The hxmij^T fatigued with his long journey 
lay down to rest," and sometimes it is used 
simply as a verb as in the sentence, "The 
hunter, having killed a deer, was ready to 
depart. " Here, having kill^ expresses ac- 
tion after the manner of a verb; but to call 
it an adjective modifier of the noun hunter^ 
engenders confusion, for the adjectival rela- 
tion, as we understand its meaning, does not 
exist. There is certainly no adjectival rela- 
tion between killed anA hunter in the sen- 
tence, ''The hunter killed a deer," and the 
presence of having does not occasion this re- 
lation. The only essential difference between 
the two forms is, that in the verb, direct 
affirmation is expressed, while in the partici- 
l)le it is not. 

Again, grammarians indicate that the par- 
ticiple in such constructions as, **The hun- 
ter ^mj^ his gun killed the deer" is a verbal 
adjective, while in the sentence, *'The hun- 
ter ^W/^gr his gun, the deer was killed, the 
participle has theforceof averbwithaj9?/J;<?e^ 
in the nominative case^ the construction be- 
ing known as the absolute or independent 
construction. 

In both cases, action is expressed by 
the participle firing as being performed 
by the noun hunter \ consequently, in both 
constructions, the participle is used, as a 
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verb, and, as it does not modify the mean- 
ing of the noun, it is not used as an adject- 
ive. Thus we see that the participle should 
not be defined merely as a verbal adjective, but 
as a %rord formed froin a verb and used either 
as a verbal adjective or a^a verb. 



ORIGIN OF WORDS. 



WORDS AND THEIR USES.H' 



PARTY, PERSON, PEOPLE. 

These words have distinctive meanings, 
and should not be used indiscriminately. 

Party should never be used of an individ- 
ual unless it is used distinctively as a legal 
term. Thus, one correctly says: *'He is a 
party to the contract, " or, ' 'He is a party 
of the first part, ■' but not, *'I met a party 
whom I knew," or, ''I invited a ^r^y (mean- 
ing a person) to call this evening." This 
use of party is condemned as a vulgarism. 

Party is correctly used of a company or a 
number of persons; as, *'We gave a large 
dinner party \'^ *'I am going to entertain a 
party of friends;" *'He attended a theatre 
party last evening. ' ' 

Perso7i is used of an individual; as, *'I 
met a person who showed me the way." 
Persons is used of individuals; people of a 
mass or a large number of persons. It is 
always incorrect to xxse people in speaking of 
a few persons; as, "There were only three 
people present;" ''Ten people took part in 
the programme". On the other hand, it 
would bo incorrect to speak of a crowd of 
persons. One correctly says: ''The King 
and his j9e?^jp/tf/" "The young people of the 
church; "The pastor and his peqple;^^ "The 
room was full of people. " 

Note. — When people is used in the sense 
of a tribe, race, or nation, it admits of the 
plural toTin peoples; as, "These tvfo peoples^ 
the Norman-French and the Anglo-Saxon, 
had but little intercourse with each other. ' ' 



The "hypocrite" once was only an actor, 
the player of a part on the stage. So the 
orator who was a consummate actor was 
also a hypocrite. The word, even in old 
Greek, soon was applied to any dissembler 
because the life of such a person was found to 
resemble the histrionic art in striving to ap- 
pear different from what it really was. The 
English language took it up, and the moral 
judgment of English speaking people makes 
it carry the heaviest weight of odium that 
can be attached to personal character. 

"Pretend" was once an innocent word, 
and "counterfeit" simply meant imitation, 
conveying no suggestion that the imitation 
was to be fraudulently substituted for the 
original. The "boor" was originally a hus- 
bandman, and the "villain" was only a la- 
borer or peasant attached to the villa or 
farm. "Heathen" meant merely a d\ieller 
on the heath, and a "pagan" was a di^eller 
in the open country. "Idiot," a Greek 
word, meant only a private person, as dis- 
tinguished from one clothed in office, and in 
this primary sense it was often used in En- 
glish of two centuries ago, as when Joremy 
Taylor said: "Humility is a duty in great 
ones as well as in idiots. " 

"Obsequious" was used formerly only in 
relation to funerals. Shakspere has many 
examples of the word applied in this sense. 
A "milliner" was originally a man, and was so 
called from Milan, whence he imported fe- 
male finery. Shakspere says: "He was 
perfumed like a milliner," and Ben Johnson 
settles the question of the sex of the original 
milliners in the words; "To conceal such 
real ornaments as these and shadow their 
glory, as a milliner's wife does her wrought 
stomacher with a smoky lawn or black cy- 
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NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 



ARBITRARY ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

We'll begin with box, and the plural is boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 

The one fowl is a goose, but two are called geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese. 

You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nest of mice. 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

If the plural of man is always called men. 

Why shouldn't the plural of pan be called pen?'* 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine. 

But a bow, if repeated, is never called bine; 

And the plural of vow is vows, never vine. 

If I speak of a foot and you show me your feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 

If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth. 

Why shouldn't the plural of booth be called beeth? 

If the singular's this and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss ever be nicknamed keese? 

Then one may be that and three would be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose; 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother, and also of brethren. 

But though we may say mother, we never say meth- 

ren. 
Then the masculine pronouns are he, his, him. 
But imagine the feminine she, shis, and shim! 
So the English, I think you all will agree, 
Is the greatest language you ever did see. 

— Commonwealth. 



FASHIONABLE SLANG. 

Here is a scene which most readers will 
recognize, taken literally from American 
life. Two young girls meet on the street 
— one accompanied by a gentleman of her 
own age. 

<< Why, Emily I I did not expect to meet 
you! How lovely r'^ 

They kiss. 

''Oh, perfectly splendid! I just came 
home last night. 

' ^Hiyw lovely 1 You had a splendid time?' ' 

*'0h, it was just perfect! We went as 
far as the mountains I" 

''Mountains I Oh, hmo delightful. 

"Yes, awfully nice I I rode on the en- 



"How lovely!''' 

"Yes, just splendid. You are coming to 
Laura's this evening?" 

"Oh yes. It vnll be lovely! You are 
coming?" 

"Ohy^^." 

"How peifect!'*' 

"Oh yes, lovely! Good-by, dear." 

"Good-by, dear!'' 

They kiss again, to the delectation of a 
policeman, two grinning shopmen, and half a 
dozen boys. 

The use of exaggerated adjectives, re- 
peated ad nauaeain^ without regard to sense, 
is peculiarly American. It is charitable to 
suppose that it is unconsciously acquired, 
and tha^t the victims to it are ignorant of the 
effect of the perpetual babbling reiteration 
of one or two unhappy words. — Selected. 
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THOSE ASTOUNDING ADVERBS. 

One evening a gentleman came home with 
a budget of news. An acquaintance had 
failed in business. He spoke of the inci- 
dent as "deliciously sad." He had ridden 
up town in a car with a noted wit, whom he 
described as "horribly entertaining," and, 
to clap the climax, he spoke of the butter 
that had been set before him at a country 
hotel as "divinely rancid." 

The young people stared, and the oldest 
daughter said: "Why, papa, I should think 
that you were out of your head. " 

"Not in the least, my dear," ho said, 
pleasantly, "I'm merely trying to follow the 
fashion. I worked out 'divinely rancid' 
with a good deal of labor. It seems to me 
rather more effective than 'awfully sweet. * 
I mean to keep up with the rest of you here- 
after. And now," he continued, "let me 
help you to a piece of this exquisitely tough 
beef." 

Adverbs, he says, are not so fashionable 
now as they were in his family. 

— Boston Post. 
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A CONVERSATION. 



Mrs. A. — I have been very much inter- 
ested lately in the question that has been 
discussed in the newspapers as to whether 
the United States is a singular or a plural 
noun, that is, whether one should say, for 
example, ''The United States is a great na- 
tion," or, "The United States are a great 
nation. " In the discussion, some critics in- 
dicated that the United States was a singular 
noun, and, hence, required a singular verb, 
while others maintained that the noun was 
plural and so required the plural verb. 

Mrs. B. — Yes, the patriotic public, or 
rather that part of it represented by the press, 
has evidently been greatly exercised over 
the matter. The question is so simple that 
all this controversy seems unnecessary, the 
rule being that when the noun is plural in 
form but singular in meaning it takes a sin- 
gular verb. Inasmuch as the United States 
is regarded as an entity, it is singular in 
sense, and hence, requires a singular verb. 

Mrs. A. — One of the critics said in justi- 
fication of the use of the plural verb with 
the United States: '*It is a fact of gram- 
mar that a plural nominative requires a plu- 
ral verb. " 

Mrs. B. — Certainly, a plural nominative 
always requires a plural verb, but the im- 
portant question to decide is, when is the 
nominative plural and when is it singular? 
It is evident that iheform of the noun is not 
an infallible guide, for it is the sense in 
which a word is used that determines whether 
it is singular or plural. The critic that ad- 
vocates the use of the plural Verb with the 
United States, as, *'The United States are a 
great nation," would not sanction the use of 
the plural verb in such expressions, as, 
"Plutarch's Lives «;'^ a great work;" '<six 
years are along time." 

Mrs. A. — I can see that the sense and not 
the form decides the question and that inas- 



much as the United States is an entity the 
singular form is required. One of the crit- 
ics cited the Constitution and another Lind- 
ley Murray, to prove the justifiableness of 
the form, the United States are. 

Mrs. B. — As was indicated in the issue of 
October, 1900, of Correct English, the 
usage of the Constitution is riot the criterion 
of examination of the present usage of the 
word; and while Lindley Murray recorded 
the use of the plural verb in this construction 
modern grammarians record that of the sin- 
gular, unless the reference is to the states as 
individuals; and then, as Professor Raub says 
m one of his works, *'A doubt might arise 
as to the propriety of beginning either <uni- 
ted' or 'states' with a capital letter." It 
would certainly be as incorrect to say, *'The 
United States are a great nation" as to say 
''Great Britain ^r^ a great nation," for in 
both instances tJie noun is singular in its 
meaning. As I said a few moments since, 
it is tli^ sense and nx>t the form that deter- 
mines whetJier the noun shall he singular or 
plural, 

Mrs. A. — Before I forget it, I want to 
ask you in regard to the expression "cw to 
whether," which I used in the beginning of 
our conversation. Is not <w to always super- 
fluous when used with whether? 

Mrs. B. — As to is never superfluous when 
the mean.ng in regard to is required. Thus, 
one correctly says, ' 'whether you go or not 
is of no consequence," because as to is not 
required. On the other hand, as to is nec- 
essary to the sense in such constructions as, 
"we made inquiries as to whether the 
plan would be feasible." "There is a dis- 
cussion as to whether the United States is a 
singular or plural noun. " 

Mrs. A. — I see that very plainly. I 
wanted to ask you several questions to-day, 
but I cannot stay any longer as I have an 
engagement at 4 o'clock, but when I come 
again I must not forget to ask them. 
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ORAMAtATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



The Retloxivo and Emphatic Uses of the Compound Personal Pronoun. 

The Comi)ound Personal Pronouns are: 



SINGULAR. 



Myself^ Thyself or Yourself ^ Himself^ Herself^ Itself, 



PLURAI- 



Ourselves^ Yourselves^ Theinselves, 
The Compound Peraonal Pronoun has two uses: Ketiexive and Emphatic;. 



REFLEXIVE USE. 



The Compound Personal Pronoun has a reflexive use when the actor becomes the 
object of his action. 



EXAMPLES. 



I hnrt myself, 776' thinks only of himself They hXnxtvQA thonsdves. 



EMPHATIC USE. 



The Compound Personal Pronoun has an emphatic use when stress is laid upon the 
actor's performance of the action. 

EXAMPLES. 

I myself saw him, lie hunself said so. She herself told me. 

Note. — Sometimes the Compound Personal Pronoun is used both reflexive ly and em- 
phatically in the same sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

*'I myself (emphatic) sometimes despise myself*^ (reflexive). 

Note. — The Compound Personal Pronoun is correctly used only in either a reflexive or 
an emphatic sense. 



INCORRECT. 



CORRECT. 



This is for your sister and yourself. 
This is only iov ourselves. 
No one was there ])ut myself. 



This is for your sister and you. 

This is only for us. 

No one was there but me. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LETTER WRITING. 



Note. — This is the third of a series of letters 
g'iviag' correct forms in letter writing^. 

Boston, Mass., June 20, ipoi. 
My dear Mrs. Baker: 

As you see by the abovc^ address, I am 
still in Boston, Am I in it or at it? Now, 
I recall your suggestion, one lives in a large 
city or place, but at a small one. Am^ very 
tired this evening as I have just returned 
from a visit to Cambridge. What delight- 
ful memories are stirred by that magic 
zvord! IV hat hallozvcd associations are there 
for those zvho either^ remember it as the 
home of their alma mater, or of those illus- 
trious poets zvhosc names are inseparably 
connected unth it. 

As I zvandcred through the quiet streets 
and visited once again the home of Long- 
fellozv, I couldn't* hardly realize that over 
nineteen years had passed since I had paid 
tribute to Americas greatest poet. It zvas 
in February, only a fezv zceeks before he 
died that, in company zvith a student of Har- 
vard University, I made my zvay through 
a blinding snozv-storm to the poet's home. 
Yesterday^ as I stood looking at the time- 
zvorn house — once the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Washington and his staff — ez^ery detail 
of that never-to-be-forgotten visit zvas re- 
called: The stormy day; the diflicidtics that 
zve encountered in trying to find the house; 
the azvkzvard lad zvho informed us that a 
family by^ the name of Longfellozv lived 
dozen yonder; the brass knocker on the 
door that one seldom ever'^ sees in these 
days of electric appliances; our fear that 
zve should be unable to see LongfcUozv, 
as it had been announced that he zvas 
ill and could not receive visitors. Hozv 
plainly I could hear again the voice of my 
companion as he said to the housekeeper: 
''I have a friend zvho feels she cannot return 
to Chicago zvithout seeing Longfellozv,* and 
the poet's voice as he greeted us zvith a 
zvarm hand-clasp. "Come into my library." 
he said — the handsome library made familiar 
by the many pictures of it that I had seen. 
"These'' he said, "are my book cases [three 
in number and handsomely carved] that 



zvere sent to me from Paris. This is the 
latest and handsomest edition of Evangeline, 
I think, he said. After^ having shozvn us 
many beautiful curios sent to him from all 
parts of the zvorld, he said, "I zvill shozv 
you the rooms occupied by General Wash- 
ington. This is the corridor zvhere I take 
my morning zvalk." Alas! but a fezv zveeks 
more and the last zvalk zvas taken forever^. 

Hozv beaut iftd is simplicity zvhen allied 
zvith true greatness. In everything the poet 
said or did there zvas an entire absence of 
affectation, of arrogance, of mannerism. 
Truly, the lustre of his name zvas made 
more beautiful by the reflection of his true 
and beautiful nature. The spirit of Long- 
fellozv zvas like that described by him in his 
lines, entitled the Spirit of Poetry: 

"There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 
That dwells where'er the gentle south-wind blows; 
Where, underneath the white thorn, in the glade, 
The wild Howers bloom, or, kissing the soft air, 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 

t ilfi * t t 

I hope that you zvill excuse^^ any errors 
that I may have made. Vou zvill certainly 
discover several. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of hearing 
from you in the near future, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Catherine Curtis. 

NOTES. 
I. Above, ordinarily either an adverb or 
a preposition, has the force of an adjective 
in this construction. 
2. Am should be preceded by the subject I. 
5. Either should precede of; thus: either 
of their alma mater, or of those illustrious 
poets, etc. Rule — Words used correlatively 
should precede the same parts of speech. 

4. I could hardly realise, instead of I 
couldn't hardly realize. 

5. Yesterday should be foUozvcd by a 
comma. Ride — An adverbial modifier placed 
at the beginning of a sentence, should be 
separated from it by a comma. 

6. Of the name of Longfellozv, not by 
the name. 

7. Seldom if ever or seldom or nczrr 
not ^'seldom ez^er/^ or '\^eldom or ever!' 

8. After is superfluous. 

p. Forez^er is superfluous. 
10. Pardon not excuse. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



WHAT TO SAY AND WHAT NOT TO SAY. 



REMINDERS. 



From Bound Volume One. 



(tor Ths New Suhscriber,) 



DON T SAY. 



SAY. 



This is for you and /. 
This is between you and /. 



There was no one at home but hs and / 



The bell dori^t ring. 
You look nicely. 
I arrived aafely. 
Oranges are healthy. 
Will I help you? 
I will be unable to go. 
I will be oflfended if you refuse. 
I know I will like her very much. 
I knew that I would like her. 



This is for you and rne. 

This is between you and me. 

There is no one at home but him and m^. 

The bell doesfyt ring. 

You look nice. 

I arrived safe. 

Oranges are h<'nlthfvl. 

Shall I help you? 

1 shall be unable to go. 

I shall be offended if you refuse. 

I know I shall like her very much. 

I knew that I shoxdd like her. 



Note. — ^yiU and would should never 1^ used with like. 



I laid on the sofa and went to sleep. 
I was laying down when you called. 



I lay on the sofa and went to sleep. 
I was lying down when you called. 



I had just laid down when the bell rang. I had just lain down when the bell rang. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



FOR THE BEGINNER. 

Note. — The initial work on this subject was begun 
in the issue of May, 1900. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

The participle is a word that is formed 
from a verb and used either as a verbal ad- 
jective or as a verb. 

Note. — A verbal adjective is a word that 
partakes of the functions of both verb and 
adjective at the same time. 

Partlciph is from the Latin participare^ 
to share ^ \o partake. 

The participle is formed by either an in- 
ternal or an external change of the verb. 

Note. — Internal change means the change 
that a word undergoes without the addition 
of a letter or syllable to the simple form 
of the word; as, think, thought; seek, 
8(mght\ fly, flown. 

JExterruil change means the change that a 
word undergoes by the addition of a letter 
or syllable to the simple form of the word, 
as love, lovert^/ hear, hearrfy neglect, neg- 
leoted; teach, teach//?^. 

THE PARTICIPLE AND ITS FORMS. 

Tho participle has two forms: pre^efit and 
perfect, 

1. The prese?it participle is formed by an 
external change of the verb, viz. , by adding 
ing to Irfie simple form of the verb; as, teach- 
««</, ^m^ing. It expresses action or state 
as being in progress, and, hence, incom- 
plete. 

2. The past participle is formed either by 
an internal or an external change of the 
verb; as, taught (internal), loved (external). 
It expresses the action or state as completed 
in the past or as just completed or continu- 
ing in its effect. 

Note. — Some grammarians call the parti- 
cipal that denotes the action or state as just 
completed or continuing in its effects, the 



• perfect participle. Thus: the animal wound' 
ed by the hunter was unable to escape {past 
participle). 

The hunter hamng wounded the animal 
was able to capture him. {Perfect partici- 
ple,) 

Other grammarians designate both forms 
as the past 2^(irticipl^, 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

Th6 participle has the function of a verb 
because it expresses action or state and may 
be modified by an adverb or its equivalent, 
and when derived from a transitive verb, 
governs a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case. It has the function of an adjective 
when it modifies the meaning of a noun or 
pronoun. Sometimes the participle combines 
the functions of both verb and adjective at 
the same time. It is then called a verbal 
adjective. 

EXAMPLES. 

The mother working from morn till night 
found no time for recreation. 

The hunter having shot a deer was ready 
to return. 

Note. — Working is a participle because 
it expresses action after the manner of 
a verb (the mother works) and at the same 
time modifies the meaning of the noun 
(mother) after the manner of an adjective 
{7vorking mother). 

Having shot expresses action after the 
manner of a verl> but does not modify the 
meaning of the noun (hunter) after the man- 
ner of an adjective. 

Grammarians define the participle as a 
verbal adjective, but it can be readily seen 
that, in this construction, having shot does 
not partake of the function of an adjective 
in that it does not modify the meaning of the 
noun (hunter) after the manner of an adjec- 
tive, but expresses an action performed by 
the noun (hunter). It is not a verb proper 
because it does not affirm or assert and is 
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is not affected by person or number. It is 
' a participU^ however, because it is formed 
from a verb and partakes of its nature. 

SPECIAL USES OF THE PARTICIPLE. FORMA- 
TION OF THE TENSES. 

1. The participle may be used with an 
auxiliary verb to form the progressive and 
perfect tenses of a verb. 

Note. — An auxiliary verb is one that aids 
another in expressing its meaning 

The progressive tense of a verb is that 
which expresses the time of the action or 
state as continuous; as, I am teaching^ I v)as 
teaching^ I have heen teaching^ I had heen 
teaching^ I shall he teaching^ I shall have 
heen teaching. 

The perfect tense of a verb is that which 
expresses the time of the action or state as 
completed; as, I have taught^ I had taught <^ 
I shall ha^-ie taught, . 

2. The participle may be used without an 
auxiliary to modify the meaning of a noun 
after the manner of an adjective; as, **The 
hunter, fatigued after his long journey, lay 
down to rest" (fatigued or tired hunter). 

THE ABSOLUTE CONSTRUCTION. 

The participle may be used as a verb to 
express action or state with a noun in the 
nominative case. This is known as the ab- 
solute or independent construction, 

EXAMPLES. 

The heart heing light^ he sleeps secure. 
The letter having heen mislaid^ she could not 
answer the questions. 

Note. — Sometimes there is an omission of 
the participle; as, his heart (being) light, he 
sleeps secure. 

Note. — ^The participle is used after the 
manner of a verb in some constructions 
where the noun in the nominative case is the 
subject of a verb; as. The hunter having 
wounded the lion, was able to capture him. 

Note. — There is no radical difference in 



the use of the participle in this construction 
and that in the absolute or independent con- 
struction. 

Note. — In expressions such as '*a learned 
man," *'a charming manner," the participle 
is used solely as an atljective. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 



Allegan, Mich., May 16, 1901. 
Eklitor of Correct English: 

In the issue of January, 1901, p. 59, I 
find the following rule: <'The adjective and 
not the adverb should be used after words 
expressing existence, appearance, and the 
like. " What is expressed in and the like'i 
Please tell me which is correct, <'I cannot 
give it dear to the class," or **I cannot give 
it clearly to the class." Thanking you in 
advance for the information I remain, re- 
spectfully, A Reader. 

Answer. — Verbs of condition, for instance, 
are embraced in *^and the like;" as, I feel 
had J I arrived safe. When the word that 
follows the verb refers to the appearance, 
state^ or condition of the subject, the adjec- 
tive and not the adverb is required. *'I 
cannot give it clearly^ ^ is the correct form, 
for the reason that gii^^ is a verb of action 
and the adverb clearly is required to express 

the manner in which the action is performed. 
In the sentence, I cannot make it clear , 
the adjective clear is required to show the 
appearance or state of it; thus, "I cannot 
make it (to) appear clear." 

Denver, C61o., May 31, 190l. 
Editor of Correct English: 
* Which is correct, ''knock hard'" or 
< 'knock loudly?" Please answer and oblige 

A Reader. 

Answer. — Both forms are correct for the 
reason that h/zrd is an adverb as well as an 
adjective. Loud could be used instead of 
loudly as loud is an adverb as well as an 
adjective. The adverb is required after the 
verb knock ^ as action is expressed. 

Century gives this sentence: Who knocks 
so lovd at door? — Shakespeare. 
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Omaha, Neb., May 28, 1900. 
Editor of Correct English : 

If you have Correct English in bound vol- 
ume why would it not be better to get those 
instead of taking the magazine? In writing 
I find it very difficult to know when and 
where to use the semicolon, comma, etc. 
Can you help me? E. J. W. 

Answer. — The bound volume contains 
only the first year's issue of Correct English. 
You will find the first of a series of studies 
in punctuation in the last (June) issue of 
Correct English, p. 182; another study in 
this issue. I will introduce some special 
work for you in the next number. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES FROM 
BUSINESS FIRMS. 



Note. — See Correct English, June, page 
170, ^^Queries From Business Firms." 

Subject, "Hats." "There is a smartness in the 
block and an effectiveness in the trimming of these 
hats that distinguish (?) them from ordinary styles." 

Answer. — Distinguishes and not distin- 
guish is the correct form because the ante- 
cedent of the relative pronoun that is 
singular. 

Rule- — The verb which has for its subject 
a relative pronoun is singular or plural ac- 
cording as the antecedent of the relative 
pronoun is singular or plural. 

"the antecedent ot* that is the compound 
subject smartfiess and effecti/veness which, jj- 
though plural in form, is singular in mean- 
ing, and hence, requires a singular verb. 

Rule. — When the subject consists of two 
or more nouns that may be considered 
as forming a whole or as referring to the 
same person or thing, the verb is in the 
singular number. 

Maxwell and Bain give the following ex- 
ample under this rule: 



''The wheel and the axle was out of 
repair. ' ' 

Note. — There is an adverb which perfoims 
in this construction, the office of an indefin- 
ate grammatical subject; the real subject 
being smartn^s and effectiveness. 

It means a saving of at least 33>i per cent., and a 
selection which is rarely equaled. We know oj no 
finer collection of sterling silver ever having been 
brought together for a sale in Chicago. It repre- 
sents many months* preparation— careful purchasing 
under the most advantageous conditions — buying the 
entire surplus stocks of many manufacturers at very 
liberal discounts. 

Answer — Possession cannot bo indicated by 
this construction, consequently, in order to con- 
form to syntactical rule, the sentence must be 
reconstructed: thus, <'We know of no finer 
collection of silver that has ever been h^ought 
tfHjetlier for sale in Chicago." The partici- 
pial construction, however, is frequently 
used in sentences where it is impossible to 
use the gerundial, although grammarians in- 
dicate that as a rule, when possession cannot 
be indicated, the sentence should be recon- 
structed. 

Note. — By substituting its for finer collection of 
sterling silver ^ the gerundial nature of having been 
brought, m-dy he seen. Thus: "We do not know of 
its ever having been brought together," not of it ever 
having, etc. 

men's enamel shoes at $3.35 

They arc thoroughly well made on new and late 
lasts. 

There arc several shapes, from the straight popu- 
lar London Toe to the extreme Englsh Bull Dog. 

Answ^er. — Neio and late do not necessarily 
mean the same thing. An article may be 
new, but not late as to style. In this con^ 
nection, however, the vieanings of these 
words are interchangeable, for the reason that 
a manufacturer would not make new lasts 
after old models. The fact that the last is 
new implies a new or late style, otherwise, 
thQ old la>»t would be used. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionary. 

Key to diacritical marks: 

Short Sounds* 



i (it) o (on) a (ask) 
e (end) u (us) e (err) 
a (at) oo (foot) 



c (eel a (all) 
a (ale) o (old) 
Si (father) 6 (food) 
1 (isle) 
u (use) 

*The short sounds are indicated by the absence 
of marks. 

Rule. — When a vowel in the noun is long, 
the corresponding vowel of the adjective is 
short, and vice versa. 

Note. — In the following words, the vowel 
of the noun is long, while the corresponding 
vowel of the adjective is short. 



Anemia or Aneemia (noun) 
(want of blood) 
Anemic or Anaemic (adj) 
(affected with anemia) 

Barbarian (noun) 
Barbaric (adj) 

or 
Barbarous 



'' a-ne'mi-a* 



A 



a-nem'ik 



^ 



< 



f bar-ba'ri-an* 
bar-bar'ik 



V 



bfir'-ba*-ru8 



Chimera or Chimaera (noun) 

(an impossible creature of 

the imagination; a vain or^ 

idle fancy) 

Chimeric 

(pertaining to Chimera 



f ki-me'ra* 



i 



ki-mer'ik 



Femur (noun) 

(thigh) 

Femurs (plural) 

or 
Femora 
Femoral (adj) 
(pertaining to the thigh) 

Horoscope (noun) 
Horoscopic 



Z' t7i 



i 



femer 

"e" in •mer" 
as "e" in "err* 

fe'merz 

or 

fem'of-ra* 
fem'ot-ra*l 



Hygiene (noun) 
(sanitary science) 

Hygienic (adj) 
(pertaining to health) 



^ hi'gi-en often 

mispronounced 

hi'gen 
-{ hl-ji-en'ik 
often mispro- 
nounced 
hl-jon'ik 



Hygienics (noun) hi-ji-en'iks 

(same meaning as Hygiene) 



Hysteria (noun) 
(nervous disease) 



Hystc-ic (adj) 

or 
Hysterical 
Hysterics (noun) 
(same meaning as Hysteria) 

Nation 

National 

Meter or Metre 

Metrical 

Microscope 
Microscopic 

Pantomime 
Pantomimic 

Patriot 
Patriotic 

Patron 
Patronize 

Scene 
Scenic 



f his te'ri-a* 
often mispro- 
nounced 
his-ter-i-a* 

-{ his-terlk 
or 
his-ter'i-ka*l 
his-ter'iks 



na'sho^n 

nash'o*n-a*l 

meter" ('*e 
as in *'err") 
met'ri-ka*l 

fml'krofskop 
[ml-krSf-skop'ik 



I 



pan'tof-mim 
pan-to-mim'ik 



( pa'tri-o*t 
( pat-ri-ot'ik 

j pa'tro*n 
( pat'ro+niz 



sen 

senik or 
se'nik 



f This sound is slighted in rapid utterence. 



( hor of-skop ♦The sound approaches that of "u" in •«us" 

( hor-of-skop'ik in easy utterence. 

{To he Continued,) 
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CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME. 



Beatrice. — Every one of the baby rabbits 
is out in the yardl Hurry up, Roschen, 
and come and see them I 

Eoschen. — O, there they arel Ain't they 
sweet? I want to hold one, Beatrice. 

Mrs. B. — Beatrice has learned to say 
^'everyone ?>, " instead of "everyone ar^," 
but Roschen has not learned to say ' ^aren^t 
they, ' ' instead of * ^ain''t they. ' ' 

Roschen. — I always forget, or that is, I 
most always do. 

Mrs. B. — ^You must not say ^^most al- 
ways." You make that mistake very often. 
You should say ' 'almost always. ' ' You muist 
never use ma^t with aJioays, 

Beatrice. — Can't we say, "It is most time 
for dinner," or '*It is most time to go in 
swimming? ' ' 

Mrs. B. — No, you must always say ah 

most. 

Beatrice. — Well, when Roschen has more 
strawberries than I have, can't I say 
'^Roschen has the mx)stV'^ 

Mrs. B. — Yes, although it is very impo- 
lite to make remarks of that kind. You are 
too young to understand the difference in 
meaning between m.ost and almost^ but you 
can remember that when you mean a greater* 
numher or quantity^ you may say mosty but 
when you mean nearly y you must say alirwst. 
For example, you should say, ^^Most of the 
baby rabbits are white,'' because three are 
white and one is gray; but you must say, 
*'It is alm^ost time for dinner,'* because you 
mean, it is nearly time. 

Beatrice. — Isn't dinner most ready? I 
mean, almmt ready. I'm awful hungry. 

Mrs. B. — ^You mean very hungry. 

Beatrice. — ^I thought when we got to the 

Lake we didn't have to be corrected all the 

time. It's vacation now, and I should think 

we could wait until next Fall. 

Mrs. B. — You might as well say, ''I should 
think we needn't be corrected when we are 



impolite, because it is vacation." I am sure 
you would not think of leaving the table 
without asking to be excused simply because 
you are at Cedar Liake instead of in Chicago, 
and surely your speech is fully as important 
as your manners. 

Beatrice. — ^There's the bus! Can we go 
and see if papa is in it? I mean, may we 
go? Hurry up, Roschen, because next Thurs- 
day is the Fourth of July and you know 
papa said he would come to-day and bring 
us lots of fire crackers and torpedoes. Hurry 
up, Roschen! 

Roschen. — We have got to put the rabbits 
back first, or the dogs will get after them. 
There's only three. Where's the gray one? 

Mrs. B. — Beatrice, you should say, ''Next 
Thursday will he the Fourth of July, " not « ^is 
the Fourth of July;" and Roschen, you 
should not say *'we have got to put the rab- 
bits back, " but ' *we luive to put the rabbits 
back," and instead of saying , ^Hhere^s only 
three rabbits," you should say, ''there are 
only three rabbits," because there^s means 
tliere is, 

Beatrice.— O, there he is! 

Roschen. — Goody! Where, where, Beat- 
rice? 

Beatrice. — Under the shed. Catch him by 
the ears. 

Roschen. — O, pshaw! I thought you meant 
I)apa instead of that old rabbit. 

Beatrice. — He isn't an old rabbit. He is 
only three weeks old. 

Roschen — Oh, there he is! There he is! 
Hurry up, Beatrice, run! 

Beatrice! Who, the rabbit? 

Roschen. — No, papa! 



SALVAGE. 



Here, where the old sea moans, I wait. 
Not for my ships— they will not come — 

But just to smile once more at Fate 
And hear some bit of wreckage home. 

— Charles G. Blanden* 
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PUNCTUATION. 



Note. — This is the second of a scries of studies in 
'Punctuation. See Rules 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Three men,^ almost contemporaneous with 
each other, L? Wordsworth,* Keats,* and By 
ron,L! were the great means of bringing back 
English poetry from the sandy deserts of 
rhetoric,* and recovering for her her triple 
inheritance of simplicity,* sensuousness,* and 
pEission.^ Of these,* Wordsworth was the 
only conscious reformer,* and his hostility 
to the existing formation injured his earlier 
poems by tingeing them with something of 
inconoclast'c extravagance.^ He was the 
deepest thinker,^ Keats the most essentially 
a poet,* and Byron the most keenly intellect- 
ual of the three. ^ Keats had the broadest 
mind,* or at least his mind was open on more 
sides,* and he was able to understand Words- 
worth and judge Byron, ^ equally conscious,' 
through his artistic sense, ^ of the greatness 
of the one and the many littlenesses of the 
other,* while Wordsworth was isolated in a 
feeling of his prophetic character,* and By- 
ron had only an uneasy and jealous instinct 
of contemporaneous merit. ^ 

The poems of Wordsworth,* as he w^as the 
most individual,* accordingly reflected the 
moods of bis own nature;^ those of Keats,* 
from sensitiveness of organization,^ the moods 
of his own taste and feeling;* and those of 
Byron,* who was impressible chiefly through 
the understanding,* the intellectual and mor- 
al wants of the time in which he lived.* 

Keats certainly had more of the penetra- 
tive and sympathetic imagination which be- 
longs to the past,* of that imagination 
which identifies itself with the momentary 
object of its contemplation,' than any man 
of these later days.* * * * 

— From Lowell's Essays. 

RULES FOR PUNCTUATION. 

Comma (,), semicolon (;), colon (:), 
period (.), dash ( — ). 



1. Expressions used parenthetically to 
amplify the meaning of the sentence, should 
be set off by commas. 

Note. — Expressions are parenthetical 
when they intervene between the related 
parts of a sentence, and are not absolutely 
essential to its meaning. 

2. Explanatory expressions are frequently 
enclosed by dashes. 

3. Three or more words in the same 
grammatical relation, following one another, 
must bo sefmitited by commas. 

4. Sentences closely related in meaning, 
are set off by commas; when the connection 
is not close a semicolon is used. 

Note.- A slight amount of contraction' does not 
dispense with the rule; as, an ellipsis of a subject. 

• — Bain. 

5. A complete sentence not connected 
with any other in a series, is closed with a 
period. 

6. A prepositional modifier placed at the 
l)eginning of the sentence, is set off by a 
comma. 

7. When the conjunction and is omitted 
])etween two (or more) sentences, the con- 
nection is indicated by a comma if the sen- 
tences are short; by a semicolon, if lonij. 
When the connection is not close, a colon 
may be used. 

AT WORK. 



I hope, sometime, to put this evil from me. 
Shake off these cares, and in some region mild 
Live one fair dream of all that have beguiled. 

Nature! what pleasure would it sweetly be 

To hear the endless music of the sea; 
To roam, untrammeled, o*er thy mountains wild 
And wander in thy forest like a child 

Let loose to j^lay and lord of liberty. 

And yet if this fond dream be but a dream, 

And I at last within the furrow fall. 

Let me not faint, but steadfast prove and strong, 
Within my soul the sound of ocean's stream 

Upcm his shores, and in my heart the call 

From peak and wood, and on my lips their song. 

— Charles G. Blanden. 
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PROLOGUE. 



TOMMY AND GRIZEL. 



"The Poet's age is sad: for why? 

In youth, the natural world could show 
No common object but his eye 

At once involved with alien glow — 
His own soul's iris bow. 

"And now a flower is just a flower: 
Man, bird, beast are but beast, bird, man — 

Simply themselves, uncinct by dower 
Of dyes which, when life's day began, 

Round each in glory ran." 

Friend, did you need an optic glass, 
Which were your choice? A lens to drape 

In ruby, emerald, chrysopras. 
Each object— or reveal its shape 

Clear outlined, past escape. 

The naked very thing? — so clear 
That, wlxen you had the chance to gaze, 

You found its inmost self appear 
Through outer seeming— truth ablaze, 

Not falsehood's fancy-haze? 

How many a year, my Asolo, 

Since — one step just from sea to land — 
I found you, loved yet feared you so- - 

For natural objects seemed to stand 
Palpably fire-clothed! N< 



No mastery of mine o'er these! 

Terror with beauty, like the Bush 
Burning but unconsumed. Bend knees. 

Drop eyes to earthward! Language? Tush! 
Silence 'tis awe decrees. 

And now? The lambent flame is — where? 

Lost from the naked world: earth, sky. 
Hill, vale, tree, flower, — Italia's rare 

O'er running beauty crowds the eye — 
But flame? The Bush is bare. 

Hill, vale, tree, flower — they stand distinct, 
Nature to know and name. What then? 

A Voice spoke thence which straight unlinked 
Fancy from fact: see, all's in ken: 

Has once my eyelid winked? 

No, for the purged ear apprehends 
Earth's import, not the eye late dazed. 

The Voice said, "Call my works thy friends! 
At Nature dost thou shrink amazed? 

God is it who transcends." 



Asolo, September 6, 1889. 



Browning. 



J. M. BARRIE. 

Little Wells of Gladness. 

It was dusk, and she had not seen him. In 
the silent don he stood motionless within a 
few feet of her, so amazed to find that Gri- 
zel really loved him that for the moment 
self was blotted out of his mind, he remem- 
bered he was there only when he heard his 
heavy breathing, and then he tried to cheek 
it that he might steal away undiscovered. 
Divers emotions fought for the possession 
of him. He was in the meeting of many 
waters, each capable of whirling him where 
it chose, but two only imperious, the one 
the fierce joy of being loved, the other an 
agonizing remorse. He would fain have 
stolen away to think this tremendous thing 
ovei', but it tossed him forward, ''Grizel,'' 
he said, in a husky whisper, '*Grizel!" 

She did not start, she was scarcely sur- 
prised to hear his voice; she had been talk- 
ing to him and he had answered. Had he 
not been there she would still have heard 
him answer. She could see him more clearly 
now than she had been seeing him through 
those little wells of gladness. Her love for 
him was the whole of her. He came to her 
with the opening and the shutting of her 
eyes; he was the wind that l)it her and the 
sun that nourished her, he was the lowest 
object by the Cuttle Well and he was the 
wings on which her thoughts soared to eter- 
nitv; he could never leave her while her 
mortal frame endured. 

When he whisj)ered her name, she turned 
her swimming eyes to him, and a strange 
birth had come into her face. Her eyes 
said so openly they were his, and her mouth 
said it was his, her whole being went out to 
him; in the radiance of her face could l>e 
read immortal designs, the maid kissing her 
farewell to innocence was there, and the rea- 
son why it must be, and the fate of the un- 
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born; it was the first stirring for weal or 
woe of a movement that has no end on earth 
but must roll on, growing lusty on dishonor 
till the crack of time. This birth which 
comes to every Avoman at that hour is God's 
gift to her in exchange for what he has taken 
away, and when ho has given it he stands 
back and watches the man. 

To this man she was a woman trans- 
formed. The new bloom upon her face en- 
tranced him. He knew what it meant. He 
was looking on the face of love at last, and 
it was love coming out smiling from its hiding 
place because it thought it had heard him 
call. The artist in him who had done this 
thing was entranced, as if he had written an 
immortal page. 

But the man was appalled. He knew that 
he had reached the critical moment in her 
life and his, and that if he took one step far- 
ther forward he could never again draw 
back. It would be comparatively easy to 
draw back now; to remain a free man he 
had hut to tell her the truth, and he had a 
passionate desire to remain free. He heard 
the voices of his little gods screaming to him 
to draw back. But it could he done only at 
her expense, and it seemed to hira that to 
tell this nohle girl, who was waiting for 
him, that he did not need her would he to 
spill forever the happiness with which she 
overflowed, and sap the pride that had l>een 
the marrow of her during her twenty years 
of life. Not thus would Grizel have ai-gued 
in his place, hut he could not change his na- 
ture, and it was Sentimental Tommy, in an 
agony of remorse for having brought dear 
Grisol to this pass, who had to decide her 
future and his in the time you may take to 
walk up a garden path. Either her mistake 
must be righted now or kept hidden from 
her forever. lie was a sentimentalist, but 
in that hard moment he was trying to he a 
man. He took her in his arms and kissed 
her reverently, knowing that after this there 



could be no drawing back. In that act he 
gave himself loyally to her as a husband. 
He knew he was not worthy of her, but he 
was determined to try to be a little less un- 
worthy; and as he drew her to him a slight 
quiver went through her, so that for a sec- 
ond she seemed to be holding back, for a 
second only, and the quiver was the rustle 
of wings on which some part of the Grizel we 
have known so long was taking flight from 
her. Then she pressed close to him passion- 
ately as if she grudged that pause. I love 
her more than ever, ±ar more, but she is 
never again quite the Grizel we have known. 

He was not unhappy; in the near hereaf- 
ter he might be as miserable as the damned, 
the little gods were waiting to catch him 
alone and terrify him, but for the time, hav- 
ing sacrificed himself, Tommy was aglow 
with the passion he had inspired. He so 
loved the thing he had created that in his 
exultation he mistook it for her. He be- 
lieved all he was saying. He looked at her 
long and adoringly, not, as he thought be- 
cause he adored her, but because it was thus 
that look should answer look, he pressed her 
wet eyes reverently because thus it was writ- 
ten in his delicious part, his heart throbbed 
with hers that they might beat in time, he 
did not love, but he was the perfect lover, 
he was the artist trying in a mad moment to 
he, as well as to do. 

Love was their theme, but how to know 
what was said when between lovers it is only 
the loose change of conversation that gets 
into words? The important matters cannot 
wait so slow a messenger; while the tongue 
is being charged with them a look, a twitch 
of the mouth, a movement of the finger 
transmits the story and the words arrive, 
like Blueher, when the engagement is over. 

With a sudden pretty gesture — ah, so like 
her mother's! — she held the glove to her 
lips. ''It is sad because you have forgotten 
it." 
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<^I have kissed it so often, Grizel, long 
before I thought I should ever kiss you!" 

She pressed it to her innocent breast at 
that. And had he really done so! and which 
was the first time and second and third? Oh, 
dear glove, you know so much, and your 
partner lies at home in a drawer knowing 
nothing. Grizel felt sorry for the other 
glove. She whispered to Tommy as a terri- 
ble thing, *'I think I love this glove even 
more than I love you, just a tiny bit more. " 
She could not part with it. '*It told me be- 
fore you did," she explained, begging him 
to give it back to her. 

<^If you knew what it was to me in those 
unhappy days, Grizel!" 

**I want it to tell you," she whispered. 

And did he really love her? Yes, she 
knew he did, but how could he? 

'O, Grizel, how could I help it!" 

He had to say it, for it is the best answer, 
but he said it with a sight for it sounded like 
a quotation. 

But how could she love him? I think her 
reply disappointed him. 

^ ^Because you wanted me to/^ she said, 
with shining eyes. It is probably the com- 
monest reason why women love, and perhaps 
it is the best, but his vanity was wounded, 
he had expected to hear that he was pos- 
sessed of an irresistible power. 

*<Not until I wanted you to?" 

< 'I think I always wanted you to want me 
to," she replied, raively. ''But I would 
never have let myself love you," she contin- 
ued, very seriously, ''until I was sure you 
loved me." 

'*You could have helped it, Grizel!" He 
drew a blank face. 

"I did help it," she answered. I was al- 
ways fighting the desire to love you, I can 
see that plainly, and I always won. I 
thought God had madeasort of compact with 
me that 1 should always be the kind of 



woman I wanted to be if I resisted the de- 
sire to love you until you loved me. ' ' 

"But you always had the desire!" he said, 
eagerly. 

"Always, but it never won. You see 
even you did not know of it. You thought 
I did not even like you ! That was why you 
wanted to prevent Corp's telling me about 
the glove, was it not? You thought it would 
pain me only! Do you remember what you 
said, 'It is to save you acute pain that I want 
to see Corp first?' " 

All that seemed so long ago to Tommy 
now. 

"How could you think it would be a pain 
to me!" she cried. 

"You concealed your feelings so well, 
Grizel. " 

"Did I not?" she said, joyously. "Oh, I 
wanted to be so careful, and I was careful. 
That is why I am so happy now." Her 
face was glowing. She was full of odd de- 
lightful fancies to-night. She kissed her 
hand to the gloaming, no, not to the gloam- 
ing, to the little hunted, anxious girl she had 
been, 

"She is looking at us," she said, '^she is 
standing behind that tree looking at us. She 
wanted so much to grow into a dear good 
woman that she often comes and looks at me 
eagerly. Sometimes her face is so fearful I 
I think she was a little alarmed when she 
heard you were coming back. " 

"She never liked me, Grizel." 

"Hush!" said Grizel, in a low voice, "she 

always liked you, she always thpught you a 

wonder, but she would be distressed if she 

heard me telling you; she thought it would 

not be safe for you to know. I must tell 

him now, dearest, darlingest," she suddenly 

called out boldly to the little self she had 

been so quaintly fond of because there was 

no other to love her, "I must tell him every- 
thing now, for you are no longer your own, 
you are his.'' 
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**She has gone away rocking her arms," 
nhe said to Tommy. 

"No," he replied, *'I can hear her, she it 
singing because you are so happy. " 

*^She never knew how to sing." 

' *She has learned suddenly. Everj'^body can 
sing who has anything to sing about. 

The crowning glory of loving, being loved, 
is that the pair make no real progress; how- 
ever far they have advanced into the enchant- 
ed land during the day they must start again 
from the frontier next morning. Last night 
they had dredged the lover's lexicon for su- 
perlatives and not even blushed; to-day is 
that the heavens cracking or merely some 
one whispering '*dear?" And this was very 
strange and wonderful to Grizel. She had 
never been bo young in the days when she 
was a little girl, 

''I can never be quite so happy again I" 
she had said, with a wistful smile, on the 
night of nights; but early morn, the time of 
the day that loves maidens best, retold her 
the delicious secret as it kissed her on the 
eyes, and her first impulse was to hurry to 
Tommy. When joy or sorrow came to her 
now, her first impulse was to hurry with it 
to him. 

Was he still the same, quite the same? 
She, whom love had made a child of, asked 
it fearfully, as if to gaze upon him openly 
just at first might be blinding, and he pre- 
tended not to understand. "The eame as 
what, Grizel?" 

"Are you still what I think you?" 

"Ah, Grizel, not at all what you think 
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"But you do?" 

"Coward! You are afraid to say a word. 
But I do!" 



Never depend upon your genius; if you 
have talent, industry will improve it; if you 
have none, industry will supply the de- 
ficiency. — Ruskin. 



IX. 



Hitherto, in studying points of deport- 
ment, we have considered the student as an 
individual who must walk, stand, sit, rise, 
etc. Now it becomes necessary to dwell 
upon his behavior toward his neighbors and 
inevitably we begin with his manner of greet- 
ing them. The most common physical ex- 
pression of greeting is handshaking; un- 
doubtedly this form is too common, espe- 
cially in America. We shake hands with- 
out suflicient motive, as in introductions. 
An introduction is merely the beginning of 
an acquaintance. To shake hands thus at 
the outset is the forcing of a cordiality which 
does not exist. The clasping of hands, one 
should always remember, is an expression 
of cordial feeling, and it follows that the 
ceremony should be performed in such a 
manner as to fully and frankly express that 
feeling. As the arm advances, the heart re- 
gion of the body should follow it and the 
neighbor's hand should be really clasped 
palm to palm, the whole body responding to 
the emotional meaning of the art of advanc- 
ing on the right foot 

If the body remains equally planted on 
both feet, the effect is unresponsive and 
blas6 and the lines stiff and graceless. If it 
withdraws with a slight bend — a conmion 
defect — the hip is awkwardly presented and 
the expression is one of timidity. On the 
contrary, if the arm and body are too rigid- 
idly advanced, the other person feels pushed 
away, and if the elbow is obtruded, we get 
a pump-handle effect. 

I am aware that this analysis contradicts 
many passing fashions of handshaking and 
that certain teachers declare the handshaking 
vulgar , and instruct their pupils to merely 
touch finger tips. The recent vogue, now 
happily out of date, of lifting the arms and 
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touching finger-tips at the level of the eyes 
was so much in demand a few years ago that 
a southern teacher sent me a sum of money 
with a request that I would analyze it for 
her. I was obliged to return the money 
with the statement that I did not teach fads, 
and I am still content to rest the question 
upon the broad basis of human character. 
The handclasp is as old as the race and no 
teacher of deportment can rule it out of 
good manners. Grace in handshaking im- 
plies a rythmical response of the whole body 
to the cordial feeling of the heart. The feet 
as v,^e\l as the hands should do their part to 
establish the friendly relation, and every 
muscle should act. 

The same principles apply to a still sim- 
pler means of greeting — the bow. The bow 
should engage the whole body, and if one 
is walking, it should prolong one step of the 
walk like a dot on a musical note, a slight 
advance of the body toward the friend, fol- 
lowed by an eciually slight withdrawal gives 
rhythm and beauty to the simple action; and 
these delicate motions cannot be made with- 
out engaging many muscles, from the brow 
to the toes. If one is seated, the bow 
should engage the body to the waist line. 
Under no circumstances should it be made a 
mere nod, unless one wishes to be slangily 
familiar. 

Much of the Ixjauty of the bow depends, 
of course, upon facial expression, upon the 
response of eyes and mouth. But the most 
delicate expressiveness in the face cannot 
carry weight without the assistance of the 
body. 

A few notes on the poise of the head are 
necessary to a thorough comprehension of 



this subject, the head being doubtless the 
most expressive of all the members. The 
head should be carried, as nature gives the 
hint, midway between the shoulders and 
neither forward nor back. It should be so 
held as to put one in immediate relation with 
others; sympathetically on a level with 
them, not turned upward toward the. sky, 
nor downward toward the ground. Even 
slight divergence from this quiet unobtrusive 
carriage becomes at once significant of char- 
acter or emotion. 

A forward carriage with the chin lifted 
expresses humility and adoration and is used 
in many pictures of saints. The head bowed 
down denotes the thinker, the man oppressed 
with mind. Too high, it suggests the vis- 
ionary, the man whose plans are in the air. 
An habitual slant toward the neightor ex- 
presses too much trust and affection, a na- 
ture which believes everything, whereas the 
drawing away of the head perhaps with a 
half closing of the eyelids expresses distrust, 
suspicion, a strong mental reservation. 

In following all these points, individual 
character is, of course, to be considered. If 
one is not by nature cordial, it is an affectation 
to put on the attribute of cordiality, though 
often physical training toward the expression 
of feeling brings out the feeling itself in 
characters where it has long lain dormant. 

On the whole, I feel that good manners 
are the obliteration of barriers between hu- 
man beings, and that training in deportment 
should tend toward a frank and open self 

expression in beautiful action, modified only 
by that delicate reserve with which every 
individual should protect his deeper emo- 
tions. Anna Mokgan, 
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TUB INFINITIVE. 

The infinitive ]s in its nature a verbal 
noun; that is, it is a word formed from a 
verband used both as a noun and aa a verb. 
In only one instance does it have the function 
of a verb only, and that is -when it ia pre- 
ceded by a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case as in the sentence, "I asked him to go. *' 
Here, to go is regarded as in the infinitive 
mode with a subject (him) in the objective 
case. There is, strictly speaking, only aslight 
difference between the use of the infinitive 
in the constniction, "I asked him to sing,'^ 
and of that in the sentence "I like to alng,^^ 
although to eing is regarded as in the infini- 
tive mode in the form "lasked faim to sing" 
and as a gerund or verbal noun in the form 
"I like to sing." It can be readily seen that 
these two forms, although the same in ap- 
pearance, have distinct uses and are not 
exactly interchangeable in moaning. In the 
sentence, "I asked him to sing" the infini- 
tive to sing expresses an act that is to be 
performed by its subject Mm, while in the 
sentence "I like to sing" the infinitive Xte- 
comes the direct object of the verb Hie. 
That this is true can be seen by substituting 
for the infinitive to sing the verbal noun 
singing. That to sing has the function not 
only of & noun but also of a verb can be seen 
by the fact that action is expressed by the in- 
finitive to sing. It is also evident that the 
infinitive, when used as the object of the 
verb, is restrictive in its application, in that 
it indicates the action as being performed by 
the subject of the verb, while the verbal 
noun in ing may express the action as being 
performed by others. Thus, "I like to 



ging'*'' expresses a slightly different meaning 
from '*I like singing." 

In Anglo-Saxon, the infinitive had two 
forms, the pure infinitive and the gerund or 
verbal noun. The infinitive when used as a 
gerund was put in the dative case and pre- 
ceded by the preposition for as in the 
sentence "What came ye out/<w to *.'di" In 
Modern English, the preposition for being 
dropjied, grammarians no longer indicate the 
gerundial nature of the infinitive in construc- 
tions of this kind. "This is not fit (for) to 
«7^" and "There is a house (for) to Ut,^' 
are other examples of the gerundial use of 
the infinitive. In the sentence, "What 
do you wish to seeV to see is a gerund in 
as true a sense as it it is in the sentence, 
"What came ye out for to seeV^ for the mere 
absence of the preposition ^o;- does not affect 
the relation that exists between the verb wisA, 
and the infinitive to see. In the sentence, 
' 'This is not fit to eat, ' ' we can see that to eat 
is a gerund or verbal noun; for whether the 
Anglo-Saxon form "This is not fity^r to eat, 
or the Modern English "This is not fit to 
eaf be used, the meaning is unchanged. To 
distinguish between the infinitive proper and 
the gerund may not be essential from one 
point of view. It is important, however, 
that the student should bear in mind that 
when the infinitive is a mode it always has a 
subject in the objectiue case. It is essential 
to remember this for the reason, that, in the 
case of the verb to he, for example, the noun 
or pronoun which follows it is always in the 
same case as the noun or pronoun which 
precedes it. To illustrate: '^It is /," "Itis 
As," "It is «A«," are correct forms, because 
the subject is in the nominative case; bot, 
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when the infinitive mode is used, as in the 
sentence, *'I supposed it to be Am," the 
pronoun which follows the infinitive should 
be in the objective case, for the reason that 
the pronoun which precedes it is in the ol>- 
jective case; for, as has bec»n said, tlu'. fttfb- 
ject of the infinitive mode is always in tlie 
oljective case. Thus we see that while a 
study of the various uses of the infinitive 
mode may seem unnecessary, it is essential 
to the student who would thorouffhly under- 
stand its relation to the other parts of the 
sentence. 

NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 



A Dresden paper, the Weidmann, states 
that among the Hottentots (Ilottentoten) 
the kangaroos (Beutelratte) are found in 
great numl)ers. Many of them wander over 
the country, free and unmolested; others 
lass fortunate are taken by hunters and put 
into cages (Kotter), provided with covers 
(Lattengitter) to keep out the rain. These 
cages are called in German Lattengitterwet- 
terkotter, and the kangaroo, after his im- 
prisonment, takes the name of Lattengitter- 
wetterkotterbeutelratte. One day an assas- 
sin ^Attentftter) was arrested who bad killed 
a Hottentot woman, Hottentotenmutter, the 
mother of two stupid and stuttering children 
in Strattertrottel. This woman, in the Ger- 
man language, is entitled Hottentotenstrot- 
tertrottelmutter, and her assassin takes the 
name. Hottentotenstrottermutterattentfiter. 
The murderer was confined in a kangaroo's 
cage — Beutelrattenlattengitterwetterkotter, 
whence a few d.iys later he escaped; but 
fortunately he was recaptured by a Hotten- 
tot, who presented himself at th(^ mayors 
office, with beaming face. 

^'I have captured the Beutelmtte," ^aidhe. 

'•Which one," replied the mayor, ''we 
have several. *" 

' 'The Attentfiterhittengitterwetterkotter- 
l)eutelratte. " 

"\Vhi<h Attentfiter lire you talking about?" 

''AlK)ut the Hcittentotenstrottertrottelmut- 
terattentiiter. " 

,,Then why don't you say at once the Ilot- 
tentotenstrottehnutterattentiiterhittengittrr- 

wetterkotterbeutelratte?" ' 

The Hottentot fied in disniay. 



ONLV A 8HADK OP DIFFERENCE 111 MEANING. 

A tourist says that he once saw an attempt 
at diplomatic English, |X)sted in an Italian 
inn, where many English and American 
travelers stopj)ed. The notice read as fol- 
lows: "In this hotel the wines leave the 
traveler nothing to hope for. ' ' The woixi 
the innkeeper should have used, to convey 
his meaning, was ^^wish." Only a shade of 
difference in idiom, you see; but how wide 
and significant the varianee in meaning! No 
dou})t the wrong idiom came nearer the truth, 
but it was far from what the innkeeper in- 
tended to say. — Exchange. 



A CONVERSATION. 



Mrs. A. — I was verv much interested in 
the exposition of the use of but that in the 
June nuinl)er of "Correct English. " 1 had 
never thought that it was misused until my 
attention was called to it in the magazine. 
Since that time I have noticed that many 
persons say hut what when lu4 that is re- 
quired. 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes, hut wJuit is carelcHsIv used 
by many writers and speakers. 

Mi-s. A. — I have a little clipping from the 
Chicago Sunday Tnhune in which hitt what 
is used instead of hiU thai. A dispatch 
dated London, June 8, says: 

London, June 8. — Mine. Sarah Bernhardt was not 
sure to-day but what slic was too enthusiastic when 
she told Charles Frohnian on Thursday night that she 
would play Komeo to the Juliet of Miss Maude 
Adams. She said to-day that she did make the offer 
to the manager, though she liardly thought he would 
take it seriously. As he has, she is now l(N)king at the 
proposal from a practical standpoint. Many difHcul- 
lies, she admitted, were in the way of carrying out 
such a project, but she said she was not ready to de- 
clare it impossible. 

"I wiuild love to play Romeo in English," she said, 
"but I scarcely think 1 ever could master English 
sufl'icicntly to do so." 

Mrs. B. — The simple rule that hut what 
should 1)0 us('(l only when the meaning is 

hut tli'if //'///V'^s nijike^^ it verv easv to deter- 
mine whon it should 1«» used. 
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Mrs, A, — Of course, wbeD Sarah Bern- 
hardt eaid, "I wNw/rf love to jjlay liomeo io 
Engli8li," she meant "I nitm/trl l/'l-e to play 
Romeo in English. " ' If she had Bix)ken in 
French, I am sure she would have used the 
proper auxiliary. While attending the re- 
union of my college in June, I was surprised 
to hear the expresBion "1 woiUd like" used 
by our graduates. In .some of the letters 
that wei-e read, the absent alumna said, "I 
wottfd like to be with you to-day, " 

Mrs. B. — The graduates of our colleges 
are frequently careless in their use of Eng- 
lish, although, as a rule, they do not make 
so many errors as those who have not had 
the same advantages. However, they need 
to be reminded, for errors of speech are by 
no means confiDed to the uneducated. I 
receive a great many letters in which th6 
■writer says: "Before I subscribed for the 
magazine, Correct English, I thought I 
used correct English. I now see that I, as 
well as my friends, make many errors." 

Mrs.. A. — Before I forget it, 1 want to 
ask you about the use of viym-lf, yourself, 
ete. Do I understand that the comi>ound 
personal pronoun should bo used only in 
either a reflexive or an f-mphatic sense? In 
writing letters I frequently say, for example, 
' 'love from mother and viyaelf.'''' Accord- 
ing to that rule me should be used insiead of 
myself. 

Mrs. B. — No, for "love from mother and 
myself"' is an ellipsis of "I send love from 
mother and myself; and, as you know, 
my»e{/"ia correctly used when the actor be- 
comes the object of his own action; that is 
when the subject and the object — direct or 
indirect — denote one anJ the same petison. 
/ is the subject, conseciuently myself \B cor- 
reel, because the same person is alcto the object 
that is, the indirect object. On the other 
hand, it is incorrect to say, ' 'mother and 
Mynflfhend love to you," because the actor 
does not liocome the object of the action. 



Mrs. A. — Then, it is also incorrect to say, 
"She asked mother and myself to go." 

Mrs. B. — Yes, or to say, "There was no 
one at home but myself. " 

Mrs. A. — That is a common error. I 
think I understand the reflexive use of the 
pronoun now; that is, of the compound per- 
sonal pronoun. How many questions con- 
tinually arise in regard to the correct use of 
English! Sometimes I feel that I have en- 
tirely covered the gi-ound, and, then again, 
it eeoms as if the subject were indefinite; 
that there is always something to learn. 

Mrs. B. — That is what makes a subject of 
this kind interesting, for there is always 
pleasure and satisfaction in the acquiring of 
knowledge. 

Mrs. A. — I notice that you say "in the 
acquiring of knowledge." Is it not equally 
as correct to say, "in the a-cptrntitm of 
knowledge?'' 

Mrs, B. — One may use either form, or 
one may say simply, "in acquiring knowU - 
edge." When, however, one wishes to em- 
phasize the action, the participial form is 
usetl. Thus: I say, "the acquisition of 
knowledge, " when I mean that the knowl- 
edge has been acquired, but *'tho acquiring 
at knowledge," when I mean that the 
knowledge is being accjuired. For example, 
I may say, "The acquisition of knowledge 
gives one power; the acquiring of knowl- 
edge gives one pleasure. But I must not 
forget to remind you that "as" is suiwi-flnoua 
in the expression you used a few moments 
since. One should say either "e<iually cor- 
rect" or "as correct," but not "equally as 
correct. " 

Mrs. A. — Thank you for the suggi^stion. 
I can see that "as" is redundant when used 
with "cfjually." I shall remember in the 
future to use either one or the (rther but not 
both words in the same construction. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Rule. — A verb is sino;ularor plural accordinj^ as its suhjeut is singular or plural. 

2<iote. — The meaning aud not the form of the subject determines whether it shall be 
regarded as singular or plural. 

1. When the subject consists of two or more nouns connected by the conjunction 
€bfuly it is plural unless the nouns refer to the same ixM-son or thing, or are i)roceded by the 
pronouns each^ eren/^ or no. 

EXAMPLES. 

**My fathor and mother 7/v?;v.' there.'' (different i)ersonsV 

*'A laggard in love and a dastard in war ina8 to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar'' 
(same person). 

>;ote. — When the sul)je<*t consists of one noun modified by two adjectives so as to mean 
two distinct things, the verb is in the plural; as, "moral and physical education are both 
necessarv/' Here iduratlfm nuist 1k) regarded as underatood after moral, — Maxwell. 

Each girl and each l)oy m re(|uestc»d to be present. 

Every mother an<l every father has this feeling of respcmsibility. 

No work and no money ira^ the i)ossib1e fate which awaited him. 

2. When the subject consists of two or more nouns connected by the conjunctions oVy 
ettlu^r-^tr^ jxf'tther-or^ it is singular. 

EXAMPLES. 
CORRECT. 

He or I am going.* 
Either he or she h going. 
Neither ho nor she /.v here. 

Xoto. — These conjunctions make the subject singular for the reason that an assertion 
is made of only one of the subjects. 



^See '*('(nTcct English", Novembrr, 1 *.♦()(), page <l. 
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SUaOESTlONS POIt LBTTEit WItlTINO. 



My dear Mrs. Baker: 

Long Branch, July so, I$Oi. 
Before leaving this beautiful placc^ I 
must -i\'ritc and tell you that 1 have just 
spent tivo of flu- most blisAful zvecks of my 
life. Should I have said, "passed'" instead 
of "spent"? 

Think of anyone' having lived all these 
years without having seen the ocean! The 
mighty ocean! No wonder U has been the 
theme of many a poet's pen. There is some- 
thing magnificent in llie boldness ^inth 
which it thrusts its grandeur upon one. As 
I looked out upon that endless e.rpansc* il 
seemed a.f if I felt the full force of Byron's 
masterful poem: 

"Thou glorious mirror, wlicrc the Almighty's form 
Classes itself III lemptsls: in all tiim\— 
Calm or convulsed, in brce:c or gale or st-^rm. 
Icing tlic fole, or in tht- torrid clime. 
Dark'bcavittg: boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of eternity, the throne 

Of the invisible: even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made: each zone 
Obeys thee: thou goesl forth, dread, fathomless, 

Trul^ the poet alone can "voice our 
mood^''; can express trhat ire feel when 
itnder the sii-ay of deep emotion. Byron 
must have felt the rapture that he e.vpressed 
in the lines: 

-There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 

There is svciely. where nunc intrudes 

By the deep sea, and music iii its mar. 

I lore not man the less, but ?Jalure more. 

From these our interr'ieii-'S. in ivbieh I steal 

rrom all I may be. or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 



irlnil 



r. yet c 



•I all r-i 



Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean. roll- 
Ten thousand Heets s^i'eep oyer tliec in ram. 

Man marts the earth vith ruin; his control 
Stops ■U'ilh the sh,ire: upon the KVtery plain 
The 7orecks are alt thy deed: fior doth renwiii 

A shadow of man's raivge, safe his men. 
When for a moment, lite a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths Tvilh bubbling groan. 

IVithiml a grave, unknellcd, iincofSned. and un- 

No 'ivander that his Apostrophe to the 
ocean made Byron the idol of the literary 
world. For it is nofl our admiration of 
the beauty and power of words alone that 
hows our heads in adoration, hut of the 
beauty of the soul that prompts the expres- 
.tioH of exalted feeling. The education of 
the senses, — to hear, to see, to feel. — what 
wonderful possibilities may yet lie dormant 



in man's nature! Trul^ tnan differs from 
his fclhic-man, as does one star differ 
from another in magttitude. To the woiiian 
starved all her life for tlie simple necessaries 
of living, what wonder that her only feeling 
upon seeing the mighty Atlantic zijas one 
of thankfulness for seeing something, as she 
said, "that there is enough of." How many 
persons there are who ncirr get beyond this 
primitive state of appreciation. Last night, 
as I sat upon the veranda of the hotel and 
watched the zi'aves as they were broken by 
the moonlight into myriads of fantastic 
shapes resembling precious gems of ruby, 
sapphire, amethyst, jasper, I heard the light 
comrrsation of those around me discuss- 
ing the subject of clothes, or of the latest 
fashions, or of palatable things to eat. Hotv 
true, I thought, are the words of Carlylc: 
"But, indeed, man is and was aki-ays 
a blockhead, and dullard; much readier to 
feel and digest than to think and consider. 
* * * Thus, let but a Rising of the Sun, 
let hut the Creation of the JVorld happen 
twice, and it ceases to be marvelous, to be 
twfeworthy, or noticeable," 

I shall leave'' lo-morow xvhen I shall 
attend the e.vposition at Buffalo, and sltall 
then return to Chicago. 

Hoping that you will note my errors', I 
am, 

J'eny sincerely yours. 

Catherine Curtis. 

NOTES. 

I. A comma should be put after "place." 
Rule. — A participial construction at the be- 
ginning of a sentence is set off by a comma. 

J. Rilhcr passed or spent is correct. 

J. "Any one's'' not "any one." Rule. — 
When the cou.itruction i.i gcrundial, the 
noun or pronoun preceding the gerund must 
be put in the po.t.w.'tsive case. 

4. A comma should be put after expanse. 
Rule. — IS'hcn the dependent sentence pre- 
cedes the principal, it is set off by a comma. 

5. A comma .xhould be put after "Truly." 
Rule. — .-In adverbial modifier at the begin~ 
ning of the .sentence is set off by a comma. 

6. "Not," should precede "of." It is 
used corrclativcly with "but." Rule. — 
Words u.vd correlalively should precede the 
same parts of speech. 

7. "Leave Long Branch " It is not to- 
niorrozv that you leave. 
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Correct English. 
GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION 



WHAT TO SAY AND WHAT NOT TO SAY. 



REMINDKRS. 



Review From Bound A'oluine One. 
(jR>r The New SvJmcrihei*), 



DON T 8AY. 



8AV. 



I have got to go. 
It is twenty minutes to five. 
He has been Jumxe for a week. 
This is somtbody^s eUe hat. 
Ndbody'^a dse children act so. 
Anybody* 8 else umbrella will do. 
He came near dying, 
I think it was him. 
I think it was her. 



I have to go. 

It is twenty minutes of five. 
He has been at home for a week. 
This is aorn^HHly else* a hat. 
Nobody dse* 8 children act so. 
Anybody else^s umbrella will do. 
He almmt died. 
I think it was he. 
I think it was she. 



Note.— The noun or pronoun following the verb to be is in the same case as the noun 
or pronoun preceding the verb to be. It is in the nominative case because it is the subject 
of the verb wm; hence, the pronoun following was must be in the nominative case. 



I tcould if I was him. 
I would if I was her. 
I supposed it to be he. 
I sup))osed it to be she. 



I should if I were /w, 
I shmiZd if I loere she. 
I supposed it to be him, 
I supjwsed it to })e he7\ 



Note. — //m and Act are the correct forms, l^ecause they must be in tho sainr case 
(the objective) as the pronoun it preceding the verb to be. It is in the objective ease, be- 
cause it is the object of the verb supjmed and the subject of the infinitive mode to be. 

Rule. — The subject of a verb in the infinitive mode is always in the objective case. 



COBRBCT EhQUSH. 



S09 



THE ORAMMAIt OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

FOR Tire BEGINNKB. 
Note. — The initial wi»rk on this subject was begun 
in the issue of May, 1900. 

The laiinitiTe is a word which partakes of 
the nature of both a noun and a verb. 

Kote. — The infinitive partakes of the na- 
ture of a noun when it can be used as a 
name. It partakes of the nature of a verb, 
when it expreeses action or state 

The Infinitive and its uses. 

The infinitive may be used as a noun. 

1. The infinitive may be used as the sub- 
ject of a sentence; as, 7b tw* is human. 

Note. — 7J> err has the function of a noun 
because it is used as a name and as the sub- 
ject of the verb ia. This can be seen by 
Bubstituting for the infinitive to err, the noun 
^TOr. 

2. The infinitive may be used as the ob- 
ject of a sentence; as, I like to walk. 

Kote. — Tow<dk has the f unctioo of a noun 
becaiiMe it is used as a name and as the ob- 
ject of the verb UIu. This can be seen by 
flubstitutiag for the infinitive to walk the 
Verbal noun tvaUcing. 

3. The infinitive may be used as the ob- 
ject of a preposition understood; as The 
Bower went forth to sow. Here the prepo- 
sition yiw is understood; as, The sower went 
forth for to sow. This construction was 
used in Anglo Saxon ; /J/r being expressed; 
as in the sentence; as, '-What came ye out 
for to see?" This U called by siime gram- 
marians, the gerimdial coDstruction. 

Note, — To smo has the function of a noun 
because it is usi'd as a name, and is the o\>- 
jcet of a prepa-^ition understood- * 

4. The infinitive may bo used as the noim 
complement of a verb; as to kl-h is to iuH'-iv, 

Note, — To heliei^e has the function of a 
noun because it is used as a name and is used 



also to complete the meaning of the verb. 
Thus by substituting for the infinitive 
to nee and to hdiem the verbal nouns seeing and 
helinriruj, the true function of the infinitive 
in this construction may lie seen. 

Note. — Sometimes, the infinitive com* 
l)letes the meaning of the verb after the 
manner of an adjective. It is then Sfud by 
grammarians to be nn ailjeith'e phrase form- 
ing the complement of the verb; as. The 
Governor's authority is to he aupjyortei. 

See Maxwell, Advanced Lessons in Ed^ 
lish Grammar, page 125. ;( 

The infinitive may be used as a verb. 

The infinitive may bo used as a verb with 
a sul>ject in the objective case. It is then 
said to be in the infinitive mode; as, I told 
him to go, I asked him to come, I told her to 
gi/iff. 

The Infinitive may be used as a noun and 
a verb at the same time. As a verb, it may 
govern a noun in the objective case; as lb 
paint jnctures is a pleasant pastime. 

Note, — Tb ^»n( is a noun because it is 
used aa a name (painting). It is a verb he- 
cause it expresses action and governs s dooq 
(picturee)iD the objective case. 

tMaxwell calls the infinitive in this construction, 
an adverbial phrase modifying the meaning of the 
verb, adverb or adjective as the case may be. 

To it continued. 



INTERESTING WOltDS AND FACTS. 

Shibboleth — The test word of a secret 
society. When the E])hi*aimites tried to pass 
the Jordan aft*'r their defeat by Jepthah, the 
guard tested whether tliey were Ephramites 
or not l>y asking them to say the word 
"Shibboleth" — whicli the Ephramites pro- 
nounced "Sibboleth." (Jud. xii-vi). 

In the great Danish slaughter on St. 
Bryces Day (November 13, 1002) according 
to tradition, a similar test was made with the 
words — "Chichester Church, ■' which, being 
pronounced hard or soft, decided whether 
the speaker was Dune or kSaxon. 

The shiljlwleth of Wat Tyler's rel>els was 
"Bread and Cheese." 
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CORRECT ENGLISH AN AN ARBITER. 



Chicago, 111. 
Editor of ''Correct English' ': 

Enclosed please find a clipping fron^ to- 
day's Chicago Post Would you kindly give 
us your opinion through the columns of your 
magazine, whether a phrase can be '^gram- 
matically wrong." Also, is the phrase 
'^grammatically wrong" correct English? 

Yours very truly, 

DuNi-AP Smith & Co. 

TILT OVER A TINY VERB. 



UKE OF "are'' instead OF ''is'' IN BIG SIGN 

IS QUESTIONED. 



CRITICS WRITE TO DUNLAP SMITH. 



DISPUTE STARTS CORRESPONDENCE AND AP - 

PEAI^ TO LEARNED MEN AT NEW 

NATIONAL LIFE BUILDING SITE. 



Several careless sign painters with a barrel of black 

and white paint have raised a terrible muss over back 

of the site of the National Li(e Insurance Company's 

new building in La Salle street. They climbed up 

the side of a wall the other day and painted a big 

sign on it, which reads thus: 

The National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. 
of America are erecting a model twelve-story build- 
ing on this site. For space apply to Dunlap Smith 
& Co., 100 Dearborn street. 

There was no trouble until the artists reached the 

north end of the wall and began to make the tracing 

for the verb governed by the noun "company." Then, 

in the opinion of many persons, they did an awful 

thing. They printed the word "ARE" instead of the 

word "IS." 

ABUSE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Before the scaffolding was removed letters which 
had to do with neither real estate nor life insurance 
began to cover the desks of Mr. Smith and the com- 
pany. From business men, professional men, 
students and scholars came communications protest- 
ing against the flagrant flaunting of a crime against 
the English language, and with them demands that 
the offensive letters be wiped away and replaced with 
others more in accord with the known rules of the 
English tongue. 

Mr. Smith was held up to ridicule by the purists of 
the University Club. General Manager Sackett of 
the company was derided by his neighbors and 
friends. Yesterday the hod-carries at work on the 
foundation struck, and the contractcirs knowing no 
other course, straightway attributed it to the sign. 



Mr. Smith "stood for" the jeers and derision several 
'days. He did not defend the sign painters' language 
with much enthusiasm, being himself a Yale man and 
a scholar, but he insisted that it was not the atrocity 
which critics strove to make it. 

LETTER FROM THE GENERAL MANAGER. 

His opportunity to "get back" on one of them came 
last week, along with this letter from General Mana- 
ger Sackett of the insurance company: 

Messrs. Dunlap Smith & Co., 100 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Gentlemen: I bee to append herewith 
copy of a letter received this day, which is in words 
and flguresas follows to-wit: 

"July 3, 1901. National Life Insurance Company. 
I am willing to wager a year's premium on a 91,000 
policy with you that the big sign now being painted 
back of the new site for your building on La Salle 
street is grammatically wrong. In fact, it is offensive 
to all believers in g(H)d English, or of good United 
States. Please have it made right, if only to stop the 
jokes being made at the company's expense. 

Yours truly, 

"(Signed) W. L. Cassar." 

P. S. -The following is correct: "The National 
Life Insurance Company is erecting a modern twelve 
story office building on this site," etc. Company" is a 
noun, collective and singular. 

Very truly yours, 

R. O. Sackett, 
Secretary and General Manager. 

AS TO "grammatically WRONG." 

In the words "grammatically wnmg" Mr. Smith 
saw his opportunity to do a worm-turning stunt. He 
was sure that the ''grammatically wrong" expression 
had "company are" beaten a league, so far as break- 
ing the rules and regulations of the English language 
is concerned, but he sought to fortify himself with 
other authorities. He consulted Alfred Ayres, Hill» 
Genung, Whatcly, Dr. Gunsaulus and Luther Laflin 
Mills. The first four gave no light on the subject. 
Both Dr. Gunsaulus and Mr. Mills knew, but their 
ideas differed. So to-day he did what he should have 
done in the first place. He wrote to the Chicago 
Post about it. Here is the letter: 

Tlie Chicago Post, City. Gentlemen: — Will you 
kindly inform us as to the correctness of the state- 
ment made in the enclosed letter to the effect that 
our sign announcing the erection of new National 
Life Building is "grammatically wrong?" While we 
can see that our sign painter would better have used 
the word "is" than *'are," we doubt whether the sign 
is "grammatically wrong." It may be ungrammatical, 
but can it be "grammatically wrong?" 

Yours truly, 

Dunlap Smith & Co. 

WILLING NO MARK A BET. 

Before obtaining the judgment of the Chicago Post 
and its readers, however, Mr. Smith announced that 
he would wager Mr. Cassar to a standstill that "com- 
pany are" is not "grammatically wrong." Mr.Cassar's 
name is not in the directory, and there was no busi- 
ness address on his communication to the insurance 
company. He will, therefore, please to consider this 
an invitation to call at 100 Dearborn street and there 



COBREfTT EnqusH. 



arrange with Mr. Smith's representatives the terms of 
the wager. It may reassure hini to know that Luther 
Laflin Mills says that "grammatically wron^''' is right. 
Aiiswer. — Although company is i;3cd in a 
singular seuse in the ranstruetioa to which 
the critics take exception, as Mr. Ditnlap 
Smith insiiits, the use of the plural verb in 
the case of collective nouns is not the 
"atrocity" which critics strive to make it. 

Rule. — A collective noun, denoting a 
group of objects regardoJ as a whole, takes 
a verb in the singular; but when the noun 
denotes a group regarded a.'^ individuals, it 
takes a verb in the plural; as, "The govern- 
ment hka l>egun to turn its attention.'' 
"The assembly of the wicked have enclosed 
me." — Maxwell, Advanced Lessons in Eng- 
lish Grnnmiar. 

See Correct English, October, 1900. 
Grammatically wrong. Inoneof itsmoan- 
ingB, the expression "gramnmtiually wrong" 
is incorrect for the reason that if a form is 
grammatical, it cannot he wrong. In other 
words, it must be either grammatical or un- 
grammatical. But there is another sense in 
which the expression is used, viz., ^t*rotig ac- 
cording to the T'llcH of gruiiiUKir. It can be 
readily seen why Mr. Luther Latiin Mills 
and Dr. Gunsaulus differ in their opinions. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

Chicago, 111. 
I'^ditor of ' 'Corrw^t English": 

Will you tell me in your next isBUc how to 
use "{/'•f"' and "us yct.''^ 

S. A. V. 

Answer. — i'ct may be cither an adverb or 
II conjunctive. It is an adverb when the mean- 
ing is (/((M/a?-, «( or m ^/«!^<«<;«^ time, in 
iiif<Ii.t((n>; as, "Wo have not yet seen him. "' 
It is a conjunction when the meaning is 
neeerthdens, notirlthstatnliu'j; as, "Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust him." As yet is 
correctly used when yet is an adverb and 



the meaning to be conveyed is ^ ^ the 
present time; as, "She is as yei unreconciled 
to her loss." 

Note.— The offitte at as is to restrict the 
application to a particular }K)int. 



Concord,, N. H., July 5, liHiL 
Editor "C«rrect English"': 

The New York Daily Herald, July 4, in 
Biwnking of an accident to Frederick Fries, 
says that he was *'almmt instantly killed." 
I am curious to know how Mr Fries is get- 
ting on. The head-lines indicate that he 
was, in fa(^t, killed, and it seems very re- 
markable that he should -nurvive after so 
Hhocking a criwhing of the skull. It mayl>e 
that he was killed almost instantly, instead 
of *'alfi)ost instantly killed." 

I enclose the clipping. 

Yours very respectfully, 

R. J. W. 

COAX, dealer's death due to the HB.4T. 



MIt. FRIES WAS ILI, FROM THE WEATHER AND 
FEI.I, OR .lUMPED OUT OF A WINDOW. 



Frederick Fries, a prominent business man of the 
Williamsburg section, was almost instantljr itillcd 
yesterday morning by falling from a window on the 3rd 
floor (jf his residence, at No, 283 Hart street, Brooklyn. 
For many years he and his brother, Edward A. Fries, 
cimducled a large coalbusiness on Newtown creek. 
He was forty-two years old. 

Answer. — You are evidently iuiei-csted in 
the correct use of the English language. As 
your letter implies, • 'almost instantly killed" 
doe.-) not express the Mamonieaningas "kille<l 
almost instantly.'' The writer of the article 
po.'^sibly thought, — as did the schoolboy who 
ilidn't see the necessity of learning how to 
spell, — "Folk^ know what you mean and 
that's enough. " 
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Bai-ker, N. Y., June 24, 1901. 
Editor of < 'Correct English": 

Your answers to questions have helpt^ 
me very much. I should like to have you 
tell me whether it is correct to answer the 
following with will: ^^Will you lend nie 
your pencili" I ?/v7/. 

Is fascinator sometimes spelled '*or," if 
so, why? Is there a general rule for form- 
ing such nouns in ' -or, " as instructor^ 

Thanking you in iidvance for this favor, 
I am, Y^ours sincerely 

J. E. F. 

Answer. — "I tf/fP'* should always be used 
in answering the question ''will you,"' when 
foill is correctly used in the question. "I 
shall, ^' in answering the (question, ''shall 
you. " " Will you do this'^ means "are you 
willing to do this^" "I ^cilV^ denotes willing- 
ness or promise. '' Shall y on do this" means 
"are you going to futurely do this?" ''I 
MaZ/" denotes simply futurity, neither will- 
ingness nor promise being implied. 

Fascinator. Only one spelling is record- 
ed, although, in some instances, the suffix or 
is interchangeable with the suffix er. Both 
or and er mean one who does. Or is distinc 
tively a suffix of nouns derived from words 
of Latin origin. Er more csi^cially of 
nouns derived from words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. Sometimes or is the terminus of the 
suffix sor, tor of words of Latin origin; jis, 
illustrator, demonsti*ator. Sometimes or is 
contracted through the old French fn^m an 
original Liitin 'a(or\ as, emperor from the 
Latin imprrator^ gnrernor from the Latin 
(juhemafttr, 

(/cnturv says: The suffix <»r is a rough 
means of distinguishing words of Latin 
origin: Compare auditr^/*, instruct^v/*, fact^v>*, 
etc., with their literal English equivalents, 
heart/-, teachr/*, do<7', etc. 

Again English vorl)s from Latin supine 
or participle steins may form their own 
nouns of the agent, either with English er or 



\A\tm or; as, instruct?/' or instruck^, con- 
fess4!?r, confess^/'. Usually the Latin suffix 
or is preferred. 



Chic4igo, 111., June 18, 1901. 
Editor of "Correct English'- : 

Will you tell me in your next if a noun is 
always placed before a pronoun as ''Johit 
and you,^^ In the phrase '^ James and 
yoiirst^f^'^^ is yr>w/vr//* correctly used? 

R. M. 

Answer. — The noun does not necessarily 
precede the pronoun. There is no rule that 
makes this obligatory, although it is custoio- 
arj- if, in adtlressing one, reference is made 
to a third person, to refer to that person 
iirst; as, for example, "This package is for 
John and you," 

^"(v^mycT/* is correctly used (mly in a re- 
flexive or an emphatic sense. You will find 
an answer to your question in the work on 
Cirrammatical Construction in the last (July) 
number of "Correct English," page 189. 



Chicago, 111., June 17, 1901. 
Fxlitor of "Correct English'": 

Kindly inform me through your valuable 
magazine which is the correct expression: 
"We have not any account," or "We have 
no account. '" 

Answer. — Both forms are grammatical, 
although the second form is preferable. As 
a rule the first form is contracted; thus, "Wo 
haven't any account." "We have not any 
account" >o iiid^ pedantic. 



ABOUT ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Shakespeare l)orrowed Romeo and Juliet, 
from a novel entitled Khomeo and Julietta, 
iiy Boisteiui in French, whose author 
l)orrowed it from an Italian story by 
Bandelio (1564), all of which goes to show- 
that "unconscious assimilation" was not 
unknown even in those days. 
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CoBBBOi English. 



tItONUNCIATION. 

Ceniury Dictionary. 
Key to diac-ritical murks: 
Ixnjg Soundts. Short Sounds* 

e (eel A (all) i (it) o (on) a (aok) 
a (ale) 6 (old) e (end) u (ub) e (err) 
a (father) (food) a (at) oo (foot) 
I (isle) 
fi (use) 

' indicated by the absence 



Obscenity 
Obst^ene 



Pertinacity 
Pertinacious 



Pugnacity 
Pugnacious 



( 0*b-sen'i*ti 
i o^b-Bcn' 

j per-ti-nii8'i*-ti 

l por-ti-nri'slms ("e'Mn 

"per" as "e"in "err") 

\ pug-nas'i*-ti 
) pug nii'shus 



Rapacity ) ra|-pa8'i*-ti 

llapaciouB ] rrt-t--{)u'shus 

(grasping; extortionate) 



Rulti. — When a vowel in the noun is long, 
the corresponding vowel of the adjective is 
short, and vice versa. 

Note, — In the follov^ing words, the vowel 
of the noun is shoi't, while the correspond- 
ing vowel of the adjective is short: 



Audacity 
Audacious 



Sagacity 
kSagncioiiH 



( 8fi+-ga8'i*-ti 
\ sut-ga'shus 



Sequacity J 6e+-qwas'i*-ti 

Sequacious ( Hef-qwfifshus 

(di8[K)eed to follow) 



Tenacity 
Tenacious 
(obstinate; stubl>orn) 



j tct-na8'i*-ti 
1 tcf-nfi'shus 



Atrocity 
Atrocious 



i a*-tros'i*ti 
( ti*-tro'8huM 



Tyranny 
Tyrannic 



J tir'a'.ni 
\ tl-ran'ik 



Fallacy 



Loquacity 
Lo<]uaciouH 



Mediocrity 
Mediocre 



Mcu'dacity 
Mordacious 



Obesity 
Obese 



j fal'-a*-8i - 
( fa-]]i'shu8 



( I6t-kwa8'i*-ti 
] lr>+-kwa'shiis 



( niO-di-ok'ri*-ti 

) nn"-di o'ker ("e" in 

"ker"aH "e"in "err") 

j mor-das'i-ti 

( mor-du'shus ("o"' in 
"nior"' has the i^ound 
of "o" in '-or'") 



Vorai'ity 
Voracious 



Vivacity 
Vivacious 



Vora<iity 

Vorucions 

(greedy) 



I Ot-bee'l* 
( ofbes' 



■ti 



j ve+-rasl*-ti 
( v?t-ru'shus 



j vl or vi-vas*i-ti 
I vT or vi-vti'shus 



I vo-l-ras'i*ti 
t VO+, nVshus 



fThis sound is slighted in rapid ntterance. 



"The hoiind approaches that of "u" in "ua" 
in easy utterance. 
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CORRECT ENQLISH IN THE HOME. 
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Koschen. — May we go in swimming? All 
the children at the hotel are going in now, 
and you promised to let Beatrice and I go. 

Mrs. B. — You mean ''Beatrice and fue 
go." Would you say, ''You promised to 
let /go?" 

Roschen. — Oh, no; ])ut may we go in 
swimming? 

Beatrice. — You can't .swim. You only 
wade. 

RoBchen. — Beatrice thinks noluxly else can 
swim but her. I do know how to swim. 

lieatrice. — You just take hold of the 
stones and make your feet go, and then you 
call that swimmin'. 

Mrs. B. — No, Roschen doesn't call tliat 
swimy//?w'- She calls that swim/z/Z/^c/. 

Beatrice. — Well, swinnnZ/yf/, then. May 
we all go in swimming^ Oh, there's Betsey 
and Josephine. They have just come from 
Cedar Crick. 

Mrs. B. —You should say "Cedar ^ /v/X*,'" 
not ' ^Ct'dar CncL " 

Beatrice. — Well, most evervlKKlv calls it 
"Cedar Cnrlr.^' 

Roschen.- -Beatrice said Ntosf everybody 
for almost everybody. 

Beatrice. — Well, ahnod everybody says it. 

Mrs. B. — Then, you may be the excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Beatrice. — I Avish vou didn't edit a maira- 
zinc, and then we wouldn't have to l)e cor- 
rected. 

Mrs. B. — You should say, '*We sfumhitt^f 
have to be '^corrected. '' 

Beatrice.— Haven't A\«» learned almost all 
there is to learn i 

^[rs. I>. — I suppose you feel as the little 
boy did who didn't want to go to sch(K)l. 
He said, * ^Haven't I learned enough? Th<*re 
are lots of other folks in the world besides 
me, and I'm not going to })e greedy and 
learn all there is to learn.'' 



Beatrice. —-If we don^t hurry up weshan^t 
be able to go in swimming with the others. 
Oh, there's Bounce chasing the chickens! I 
wisht we hadn't ])rouirht him. I mean I 
wffih we hadn't ])rought him. 

Roschen. — Yes, and Margaret said, he 
killed their ducks. 

Beatrice. — lie didn't neither. He only 
chased them. 

Mrs. B. — You should not say, "He didn't 
neither.'''' You should say, "He didn't 
dther^'^'' although either is sujwrfluous. 

Beatrice. — I don't know what '^superflu- 
ous" means. 

Mrs. B. — It means nymeceasainf. 

Beatrice. — There's Bounce after the ducks 
again. Hurry up, Roschen 1 Hurry up I 
They're all going in swimming. 

Roschen. — Who, the dijcks? 

Beatrice, — No, the (»hildren. 



TOO MANY LANGUAGES. 



There is undoubtedly a good dejil of ad- 
vantage in learning forei<rn tonmies from a 
nui*se in childho<Kl, but it is easily possible 
to do this at the expense of English. If the 
child is not to know its mother tongue there 
is not a great deal of advantage in having a 
sum tte ring of a foreign one. 

( )n the i)iazza of a sununer hotel were ob- 
served not long since a group of over-dressed 
children who Avere about setting out for a 
walk under the c^ire of a governess who was 
u nmistakal )1 y French . 

"Maudie," a sm.dl boy of the parly said 
to his sister, '^aint the Fniulein a goin' to 
comt'f' 

"i\v>;?//," the girl answered, '^/A tsf tnin 
(juf^ and I be awful gla<l she aint well this 
morning. '' 

These children had a French and a Cierman 
governc'ss at the same time, but neither of 
ihcm was })othered alK)ut so unimportant a 
matter as Knglish. — Kxchange. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Rules for the use of tlie comma after the 
logi4-ul uubject. 

Rule. — The logical Bubjcet when long is 
iM>]HU-ated from the predicate by a comma. 

Note. — By the logical suhjectis meant the 
gramniatic^i subject and it^n modifiers. 

The grammatical subject is the uuun, or 
its equivalent, that i.'? the subject of the verb 
in the predicate. 

. 1. The logical subject may be a noun ac- 
com[>anied ]iy a prepositional modifier. 

"77(C virfHh)Ktiinc6 of hia being unjtfi- 
pared to adopt imm-ediate and dechive ntnan- 
urea, icaJt represe^ited to the govemraent.^^ 

"The fiict of the ti-achcrs hai-lnij uref- 
fofiAfd ihefnnlt, made the pupils more care- 
less than before. 

Note. — WhPB the prepositional moditier 
is short, no comma is required; as "Every 
one of the children is going. '' 

2. The logical subject may be a noun or 
pronoun modified by a relative clause. 

'■^Thoxewhohnne finhhi-d hy viakhtg iiU 
titliern tkijih ■inlth thfiii, have usually l>eeii 
those who began by daring to think for 
themselves. " 

" TTume who are accmi<*>M(l to jhimk their 
liven amidst the din and hustle of a great 
city, sometimoa lose their relish for the soli- 
tary beauty of the country." 

3. The subject may be a senten<;o intro- 
duced by the relative pronoun that. This is 
called & noun clause by grammarians, be- 
cause it is ctiuivalent to a noun and may be 
used either as the subject or the object of a 
sentence. 

"77((*i the loork. of formiiKj mid jicrfccting 
th<- fhiivicte)' in dijfii'ult, is generally al- 
lowed.'' 

" Tliat gifitiiiantir t/iiitiini/ in tjnodfiir hoi/x^ 
is clear. " 

Note. — When the noun clause is shoi-t, no 



comma is required; as, "That m Kiijfered 
was evident." 

5. The logical 8u))jeet may be a noun 
accompanied by a jnrticipial phrase that, 
amplifies its meaning. 

' Tf'r!Jiirij, having retirndfor half an hour, 
brought in a verdict for the defendant" 



"He, hinuiigfaih'd nereral tiui'S, gave up 
the contest" 

Note. — When the participial phrase re- 
stricts the meaning of the noun, it is not set 
off by commas: as, "The King depend- 
ing on the su))port of his subjects cannot go 
to war." 

4. When the entire subject consists of 
three or more Nubje«-t nouns, a comma must 
follow each. 

"Potiirg, mimic, and painting, are fine 
arts. " 

' 'The air, the earth, the watti', teem with 
life." 

Note.— When there are but two subject 
nouns not connected by a conjunction, a 
comma is placed only after the first noun; 
OS, "7W(/'*/, nnmlo are fine arts," Umion, 
lin™ion answer one great aim. When 
there are but two einbject nouns con- 
nected by a. conjunction, no comma is re- 
quired; as, "My s/«ferandircMf/'ai'e here." 

Note. — In the cose of three subject nouns 
connected by and, the conuna may or may 
not be used; as, ^'•Tlu- gom}, ami the true, 
and t/w heaiitifid, are to l)o found in all 
grades of life," or "The good mill the true 
and the hniufifid are to be found in all grades 
of life." 

When the entire subject is composed of 
nouns connected by a conjunction and follow- 
ing in successive jwiirs, a comma is required 
after each imir. 

^'/nti're»t and mnhition, koimr and xhiirne^ 
frifndHhijp and mmitg, all influence men." 
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GRAMMAR AND USAGE. 



Some men have said that grammar has but 
a disciplinary value to the student, and that 
we have the alternative presented to us to 
choose whether we shall speak as our ances- 
tors or our posterity. 

Yet the ex}>edienov of languapo is not all 
there is. As the sailor puts to sea to arrive 
at terra firma once again, and politics leads 
from principle to principle, so doos usage 
lead from likeness to likeness, or fitness 
to fitness. Good Taste, abstract and con- 
crete, holds the standard of convention for 
all usage. That is, there w a standard and 
tliere is convevtion. To the restored <r//?- 
vential standard all interpretations are ad- 
missible, as there is one song though many 
voices, on the sane and /iar/no7iiouj< {/rtn(?id 
of a like unity seen from ditferont view- 
points. If we see different things, and none 
alike, Human fc>ight is yet an unfulfilled 
achievement, universal exj>erienee is not yet 
ripe; there is yet discord and we are all 
brain blind. Good Taste is astray from the 
guides which save its jwrversion so that it is 
unable to justly discriminate the bitter and 
the sweet, salt and sour, cold and hot, ba<l 
and good. 

To preserve conventi(m when it shall be 
restored is the great work of correct speech 
and forms of speech. The standard is to be 
somewhere in the horizon of just sense and 
its application. The human s<*nses «re 
constant reminders and are constantly to })e 
reminded of the value of information won by 
their struggle and achievement. Let us ap- 
preciate the sublimation of matter which has 
been wrung from the centiu'ies by fcjeling, 
thought ami sp(»ech. We may as well call 
it exi)erience and consciousness as by other 
names. And is our vision clear at the 
present advanced day, or /ate day, so near 
are ends and beginnings, effect and cause, 
allied? The man who shows great activity 



among his members is not, for that reasoA, 
to be counted always a live man. The man 
who lies cold and still is hardly to be ac- 
count<»d dead, in the sense of an end in 
oblivion, more than the vanishing point of 
our intelligence is to be accounted the end of 
all knowledge. Then, do we see, or are we 
convicted of nonsense l)ecause we say we see 
and do not? 

Even to-day the sheep of sound meaning 
should have a care to keep its clothing or it 
may go without a gowl name while the wolf 
is at the masquerade. 

Our convention of speech is narrow and 
standard not well founded, except we are 
reminded, in all criticism, that pennies 
are money, orab apples are no less of 
the si>ecie8 apple, the weakest voices in the 
great symphony of life not discord; the lit- 
tle sheep not goats. 

\V. Kay TKWKsmRY. 



AUGUST. 



The harvest with its wealth of waving grain 
Awaits the coniing of the reaper's blade; 

The weary hus])andman now counts his gain, 
A recompense for toil and hoj>es di'layed. 



THE SONG AND THE SINGER. 



The world h)ves eternally — 

His honey not the bee; 

Its fruit, and not the tree; 
The blossom, not the j^' round; 

The light, ;ind not the bringer; 

The song, and not the singer. 

We arc out instruments, 
The strings attuned and tense 
Whereon the hand of Time 
Strikes scune few notes sublime; 
And so the music prove 
A thiniLj for man to love, 
Wlmt mattiT wlience it came, 
Ov what the singer's name r 

— Charles Ci. Hl.inden, 
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EXTRACT FROM ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN. 

ThiB i» such an out-of-tho-way ooriiei- of 
the world that it i-eiiiiires ([Uite aiuiKiml 
energy to g((t her© »t all, anci I am thiw de- 
livoretl from cartual aillcrs; while, on the 
othoi-hand, {looplo I love, oi- {>eoi)lo who 
lovct inc, which ia much the Mtnie thing, are 
not likely to lie, dct^^rreil from coming Iiy tlio 
roundiibout train journey and the long drive 
ut the tnd. Not the least of mymany hlces- 
ings U that wo have only one neighlxir; if 
you hiive to have neighbors at all, it is at 
least a mercy that there should l>o only one, 
for with i)eo|)le dropping in at all hours and 
wanting to talk to you, how are you to get 
on with your life, I should like to know, and 
reiul Aour lK)oks, and dream your dreams to 
yonrsiitisfatitionf Ilesides, there is always the 
certainty that either you or the dropiMjr-in 
will say something that wouM hare I>een 
iH-tter unsaid, anil I have a boly horror of 
gossip and mischief-making. A woman's 
tongue is a deadly weapon and the must dif- 
ficult thing to keep in order, and thingn slip 
off it M'ith a facility nothing short of apiml- 
ling at the very moment wlion it ought to l>e 
most quiet. In such cases the only safe 
course is to tidk steadily about cooks and 
children, and to pray that the visit may not 
l>e too piidongeil, for if it i« you are lost. 
Cooks I have found to he the best of all n\i}t- 
jcets -the niitst phlegmatic tlush into life at 
the mere woi-d, anil the joys and siitTeringn 
connected with them are cxi>eriencCH eomnam 
to us all. 

Luckily, our neighbor and his wife are 
both busy and charming, witli a whole troop 
of fla.\cn-haired lilllo children to k<'ep them 
oc<-npied, Itesides the business of their large 
estate. Our intercourse is arranged on lines 
of the most licautiful simplicity. I call on 
her once a your, and she returns the call a 
fortnight later; they ask us to dinner in tlie 



sumiuerthue, and wo ask them to dinner lu 
the winter. Uy strictly .keeping to thiit, we 
avoid all danger of that closer friendship 
which is only another name for frequent 
(piarrels. She is a [mttern of what a Gor- 
man conntry lady should lie, end is not only 
a pretty woman, but rq energetic and practi- 
cal one, and the combination is, to say the 
lea.'^t, effective. She is up at daylight suj>- 
erintending the feeding of the stock, the 
liutter making, the sending olT of the milk 
for K)ile; a thousand things she gct.s done 
while most people aro sleeping, and Intforo 
lazy folks are well at hreakfiutt she is off in 
her jHiny-i'arringe tj tho other farm on the 
place, to rale tho "mamsclls," as the faead 
women are called, to p<iko into every corner, 
lift the lids off tho saucepans, count the new- 
laid eggs, and l«>x, if necessary, any care- 
less dairymaid'a ears. Wo are allowed by 
law to mhuinistcr "slight corporal punish- 
ment"' to our servants, it I)eing left entirely 
to individual taste to decide what ' 'slight' "shall 
lie, and my neighbor really seems to enjoy 
using this privilege, judging from the way 
she talks aliout it, I would give much to be 
able to (wep thnuigh a keyhole and see tho 
dauntless little laily, terrible in her wrath 
and dignity, standing on tip toe io Utx the 
ears of some great strapping girl big enough 
to out her. 

The making of chcone and )>utter and 
sausages tJi-iJIenllij well is ii woi-k which re- 
quires brains, and is, toiiiy thinking, a very 
admirable form of activity, and entirely 
worthy tho attention of the intelligent. 
That my neighbor is intelligent is at oni-o 
made evident by the bright alertness of her 
eyes — eyes that nothing esea]>os, and that 
only gjiin in prettim'ss by twingused to some 
goinl purpo.sc. She is tho recognized au- 
thority for miles around on tho mysteries of 
sausjige-iuaking, the care of calves, and the 
Hlaughtcrtng of swine; and with all her 
manifold duties and daily prolonged absences 
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from home, her children are patterns of 
health and neatness, and of what dear little 
German children, with white pig-tails and 
fearless eyes and thick legs, should l)e. Who 
shall sjiy that such a life is sordid and dull 
and unworthy of a high order of intelligence! 
I protest that to me it is a beautiful life, 
full of wholesome outd(H)r work, and with 
no r(K)m for those listl(»ss moments of de- 
j)ressi<m and }M)rcdom and of wondering 
what you will <lo next, that leave wrinkles 
round a pretty woman's eyes, and are not 
.unknown even to the most brilliant. But 
while admiring my neighbor, I don't think I 
shall over try to follow in her steps, my 
talents not lieing of the energetic and organ- 
izing varietv, but rather of that order which 
makes their owner almost lamentably prom? 
to take up a volume of po(»try and wander 
out to where the kingcups grow, and sitting 
on a willow trunk beside a little stream, 
forget the very existence of everything but 
gi'een pastures and still waters, and the glad 
blowing of the wind across the joyous fields. 
And it would make mo jwrfectly wretched to 
be confronted bv ears so refractorv as to r<'- 
quire boxing. 

Sometimes callers from a distance invade 
mv solitude, and it is on these occasions that 
I realize how al)Solutelv alone each individual 
is, and how far away from his neighlMir, and 
while they talk (generally about babies past, 
present, and to com<'), I fall to wondering at 
the vast and impossible distance that separates 
one's own soul from the soul of the perscm 
sitting in the next chair. I am speaking of 
comparative strangers, people who are forced 
to stay a certain time by the ecc-entricities of 
trains, and in whose presenc<» you grope alK)ut 
after common interests and shrink back into 
vour shell on lindinir that you have none. 
Then a frost slowlv settles down on me and 
I grow each minute more benumbed and 
speechless, and the babies feel the frost in the 
air and look vacant, and the callers go 



through the usual form of wondering who 
they most take after, generally settling the 
question by saying that the May baby, who 
is the beauty, is like her father, and that the 
two more or less plain ones are the image of 
me, and this decision, though I know it of 
old and am sure it is coming, never fails to 
depress me as though I heard it for the first 
time. The babies are very little and inoffen- 
sive and good, and it is hard that they should 
be used as a means of filling up gaps in con- 
versation, and their features pulled to pieces 
one by one, and all their weak {X)ints noted 
and criticised, while they stand smiling shy- 
ly in the ojwrator'^s face; their very smile 
drawing forth conunents on the shape of their 
mouths; but, after all, it does not occur very 
often, and they are one of those few inttu'- 
ests one has in common with other people, as 
everv)K)dv seems to have babies. Aearden, 
I have discovered, is by no means a fruitful 
toj)ic, and it is amazing how few persons 
n^ally love theirs, and they all ju'etend af- 
fection. It is about June their interest is 
at its warmest, nourished by agreeable snp- 
[)lies of strawberries and roses, but on re- 
flection I don't know of a single person 
within twenty miles who really cares for his 
ganlcn, or has discovered the treasures of 
hapi)iness that are buried in it, and arc tolje 
found if sought for diligently and, if needs 
1)0, with tears. 

It is after these rare calls that 1 experi- 
ence the only moments of depression from 
which I ever suffer, and then I am an<rrv at 
myself, a well nourished person, for allow- 
ing even a single i)recious hour of life to 1)0 
spoiled by anything so indifferent. That is 
the worst of being fed enough and clothed 
enough and warmed enough, ami of having 
evorvtliinir you can reasonably desire — on 
the least provoiat ion you arc made uncom- 
fortable and mihappy by such abstract dis- 
comforts as being shut out from a nearer 
approach to your neighbor's soul: which is 
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on the face of it foolish, the probability be* 
ing that hehatJD't got one. * • * » 

The rockets aro all out The gardener in 
» fit of inspiration put them right along the 
very front of the two borders, and I don't 
know what his feelings can be now that they 
are all flowering and the plants behind are 
completely hidden ; but I have learned an- 
other lesson, and no future gardener shall be 
allowed to run riot among my rocketa in 
quite so reckless a fashion. Theyare charm- 
ing things as delicate in color as in scent, 
and a bowl of them on my wrildng-table fills 
the room with fragrance. Single rows, 
however, are a mistake; I have niBBses of 
them planted in the grass, and these show 
how lovely they can be. A border full of 
rockets, mauve and white, and nothing else, 
must be beautiful; but I don't know how 
long they last nor what they look like when 
they have done flowering. This I shall fipd 
out in a week or two, I suppose. 

Was there ever a would-be gardener left 
so entirely to his own bliinderings? No 
doubt it would be a gain of years to my 
garden if I were not forced to learn solely 
by my failures, and if I bad some kind crea- 
ture to tell nie when to do things. At 
present the only flowers in the garden are 
the rockets, the pansies in the rose beds, and 
two groupB of azaleas — mollis and pontica. 
The azaleas have been and still are gorgeous; 
I only planted them this spring, and they 
almost at once began to flower, and the shelt- 
ered corner they are in looks as though it 
were filled with imprisoned aud perpetual 
sunsets. Orange, lemon, pink in every deli- 
cate shade — what they will be next year and 
in succeeding years, when the bushes are 
bigger, I canimaginefrom the waytheyhave 
begun life. On gray, dull days the effects 
is absolutely startling. Next autumn I shall 
make a great bank of them in front of a 
belt of fig trees in rather a gloomy nook. 
My tea-roses are covered with buds which 



will not open for at least another week, so I 
conclude this i^ not the sort of climate where 
they will flower from the very beginning of 
Jane to November, as they are said to do. 



THE ART OF EXPRESSION IN VOICE 
AND ACTION. 



DEPOBTHENT. 



The study of deportment brings ua at once 
to the question of manners, that is, to one's 
behavior toward others, and it is impossible 
to define good munners without considering 
the basis of manners which lies in disposi- 
tion and character. Masters of deportment 
may construct and recommend the most ap- 
proved set of manners, but no student can 
expect to take them without jwrsonal adjust- 
ment and wear them ready made. Manners 
should be the expression or character; if a 
rillain assumes the perfect manners of an 
amiable gentleman, he merely adds bypo- 
cracy to bis villainy and thereby does the 
more harm. 

No teacher should attempt to put good 
manners on bis student like a garment; he 
should encourage those points of character 
which will naturally lead to them, and then 
he should assist at their development. For 
most characters are capable of better man- 
ners than they exhibit. The majority of 
persons aro fairly kiud and well disposed 
toward otbei-s. but through lack of early 
training, or of care and thought, their man- 
ners express indifference or utter selfishness. 
The other day I obser\'ed the contrast be- 
tween two children, a boy and a girl, who 
were strangers to each other, but equally 
amiable by nature. When the girl entered 
the room the lx)y, being well brought up, 
exprcss<^d his good feeling and deference by 
rising and bringing a chair; the girl, not 
having been taught how to acknowledge the 
courtesy or his presence, sat down in an em- 
tmrrassed way without looking at him. 
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Proper training would nave relieved that 
girl of her timidity and awkwardness and en- 
abled her to do justice to her own kindly 
disposition. If she is left without guidance 
on the contrary she may never be able to 
express this kindness; and her disposition 
itself may l>ecome soured because people do 
not respond to a feeling she cannot show. 
Human beings are like flowers in a garden, 
each one having his own color and perfume 
which others feel in proportion to their sensi- 
tiveness. If one watches in a roomful of peo- 
ple, how dramatic, how expressive are the 
entrances and the de()artures of the guests: 
One is a rose, another an aster, a third a 
violet, and a fourth — alas, a weed. E^h 
brings his own atmosphere, endows the 
assembly with some of his own hope, kind- 
ness, cleverness, cheerfulness, courage; or, 
on the other hand depresses it with some of 
his own doubt, suspicion, depression, misery, 
pride. One enters timidly and slinks into 
the nearest chair as though ho would slip 
out of life itself; and another flaunts his 
personality in the face of all, taking posses- 
sion of the room with the assurance which 
would storm a citadal; whereas he whose 
natural kindness has had the advantage of 
good breeding or training, will show neither 
timidity nor boldness, quietly but with con- 
fidence entering, at the same time showing 
deference to the others. Some persons 
seem deficient in a sense of composition as 
others are in a sense of vocal pitch. In en- 
tering a room, one should adjust one's self to 
the room and the i)eople, not crowding with 
others in one corner and leaving large K})aces 
empty. A long exjxjrience in entertaining 
has shown nie how diflicult it is to seat an 
audience, how i)eople love to herd together 
in the back of the room, which should be re- 
served for later arrivals. Proper considera- 
tion for the host on such an oc^casion would 



lead the guests to assist him, dispersing 
themselves alK)ut the room and seeking to 
arrange a sympathetic audience. 

Proper facial expression is an important 
element of good manners, a cheerful and 
alert expression seems to me as evident a 
duty as dressing or arranging one's hair. 
No one has a right to carry a sour, cold, 
forlorn, disagreeable face into the presence 
of others. If his grief is too strong to be 
suppressed he should keep his room. If he 
goes among people he should carry a cheer- 
ful and attractive countenance. Inattention 
is a common vulgarity, an evidence of that 
lack of consideration for others which even 
well-bred people so frequently are guilty of. 
Some persons accustomed to polite society, 
frre such egotists by nature that they mount 
a pedestal and expect other people to defer 
to them. One should not only recognize 
the personal rights of each human being but 
should show a disix>sition not to over-ride 
them and demand more for onesself than one 
gives to others. The misbehavior of so- 
called jx)lite i)eople is a continual cause of 
wonder. The people who crowd ruthlessly 
in the street cars, who push on the streets, 
who chatter at the theaters — breaches of 
etiquette due as often to thoughtlessness as 
to selfishness, and which none but a barbar* 
ian or a bore should be guilty of — and there 
are other offences against good manners, 
still less excusable, which spring from petty 
malice. Some persons go through life 
dealing irritating jabs and gibes, little pricks 
and pinches that tease like mosc}uito bites. 
One who cannot suppress such an instinct is 
unfit for society. It is necessary to remem- 
ber that the selection of friends and com- 
panions strongly influences one's manners; 

that vulgarity breeds vulgarity whereas re- 
tinement develops its like. 

Akna Morgan. 
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THE INFINITIVE. 



The Separatlott of TO, the Sign of the Ititlttl- 

tlve, from Its Verb 

The separation of to, the sign of the in- 
finitive, from Its verb, fs almost universally 
censured by grammarians, to being regarded 
by them as a part of the verb itself; and, 
hence, not to be separated from it by the in- 
troduction of the adverb. 

The history of the infinitive, however, 
shows that in no sense is to a part of the 
verb, nor is it, in all Instances, essential to 
its meaning, for many verbs drop the prep- 
osition to when used with such verbs as 
havej may^ rariy sAall^ will^ do^ dare^ etc. 
In the Indo-European languages, the infin- 
itive was originally formed by adding the 
suffix ana, to the simple form of the verb. 
In the early Teutonic languages, the final a 
was dropped and the suffix an was attached 
to the verb, the initial a being regarded as 
the connective, and n as the sign of the 
infinitive. Thus, for example, to bind was 
hind-a-n^ represented by the simple form of 
the verb bijid^ the connective a, and the in- 
finitive sign n. In some of the Teutonic 
dialects, the connective a was retained, while 
the final n disappeared. In other dialects 
both the connective a and the infinitive sign 
n was retained. Thus, the infinitive come 
was, in Northumbrian, cuniaj but m West 
Saxon it was cuman. After the Norman 
Conquest, the ending an was changed to eriy 
while in many dialects n was dropped and ^ was 
retained, although it was not always sounded. 
These are the changes that took place in 
the infinitive proper, or, as it is called, the 
pure infinitive, while the gerundial infinitive 



underwent a similar tranformation. Thus, 
the termination anne^ which distinguished 
the gerundial infinitive from the pure infin- 
itive, became after the Norman Conquest the 
termination enne or ene^ and later still €n\ 
so that both the pure infinitive and the ger- 
undial infinitive took the same ending. 
After the Conquest, the preposition to was 
placed before the gerundial infinitive, and 
the termination was dropped; although, as 
has been said, e was in many instances re* 
tained. This adoption of the preposition to 
must be regarded then, not as a part of the 
infinitive, as was the original ending or in- 
flection, but merely as the insignia of the 
gerundial or infinitive nature of the verb. 
If, then, it is proved that the preposition to 
is not nor has ever been incorporated into 
the verb itself, it can be readily seen that 
there is no essential reason why it should not 
be separated from its verb by the introduce 
tion of the adverb, especially when by this 
position the meaning is more clearly or em- 
phatically expressed. In the language of 
Profess<»r Lounsbury, *'This practice, ex- 
amples of which go as far back, certainly as 
the fifteenth century, has now become quite 
common. In spite of the opposition that it 
encounters, there is little question that it 
will establish itself permanently in the lan- 
guage." In many constructions, greater 
force and perspicuity can be gained by 
placing the adverb before the sign of the in- 
finitive; but, in other constructions, the 
meaning is more clearly expressed by insert- 
ing the adverb between the preposition and 
the infinitive. To illustrate, the construct- 
ion: ''To 7*eally know a person, one must 
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know him intimately,'* moi*e clearly ex- 
presses the meaning than does the form 
^^HeaUy to know a person one must know 
him intimately;" or, "To know a person 
realh/y one must know him intimately/' On 
the other hand, the construction, ^^It is a 
scene never to be forgotten, " is more force- 
ful than *'It is a scene to never be forgotten. " 
Thus we see that the rule given by gramma- 
rians: ^^Toy th^ ^gn of the infinitive^ shmild 
never he separate^ fr<mt its verh^ ' ' should be 
modified by the clause, unless the meaning 
can he more clearly expressed hy the insertion 
of the adverb. 



NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 



THE RETAIL. ERUDITE. 

A famous scholar, whose hobby was the 
derivation of words, had occasion to store 
his furniture while proceeding to the conti- 
nent in quest of the origin of the term 
** Juggins." During his researches in Ber- 
lin he received from the warehouse company 
the following letter: "Sir: We have the 
honor to inform you that the mattrass you 
sent to our store had the moth in it. Since 
the epidemic would expose the goods of other 
clients tD injury, we have caused your mat- 
trass to be destroyed. " 

The scholar replied: <'Dear Sir: My mat- 
trass may, as you say, have had a moth in 
it, but 1 am confident that it had an <e' in it 
also.'^ — London King. 



* 'Would you say 'honest politics is, or 
are?" ''Is, 'of course. Honest politics is 
always singular." — Indianapolis Journal. 



Ills THINK. 



He thought he thought great thoughts and thought. 

No other thought a thought; 
If others ever thought he thought, 

They thought he thought he thought. 

— Chicago Times-Herald. 



DROPPED THE H. 

Richard A. Proctor says: "It is the 
prevalent (and almost universal) opinion in 
America that all Englishmen, educated as 
well as uneducated, drop their aitches and 
insert aitches where none should be; but 
probably very few, and possibly none, of 
those who put in aitches where none should 
be, are able to spell. From a story told me 
by an American, it would even seem that 
those who thus wrongly insert aitches have 
ears too gross to recognize the difference be- 
tween the correct and the incorrect pro- 
nunciation. He told me he offered an Eng- 
lish boy in his employment ten cents to say 
*egg,' * onion,' 'apple'; on which the boy 
said, 'Ilall right, hegg, honion, happle; 
'and us hover the ten cents." 'No,' he re- 
plied, 'you are not to say hegg, honion, 
happle, but egg, onion, apple. ' 'Well, so I 
did,' was the cheerful response; ^you say 
hegg, honion, happle, and Hi say hegg, 
honion, happle.' But very likely my in- 
formant exaggerated. ' ' 



QUEER SPELLING. 

In sorting over the letters from various 
parts of the world, one hundred and ninety, 
seven different ways of spelling "Chicago" 
have been found; among them "Jagjago," 
"Hipaho," ''Jajigo, " "Schecchacho," 
"Hizago," '^^Chachicho," and a scholarly 
resi.lent of Finland indulges in "Zizazo." 
A collection of addresses was kept for exhi- 
bition at the World's Fair. 

One letter was spelled and directed cor- 
rectly except it said "Illinois continued" 
They wondered if that meant that this letter 
was like one part of a continued story, and 
that there would be more to fc»\ow, b»:.: 
finally decided that the address had bef^r. 
taken from a directory which had "Illinois 
continued' ' at the top of the page, because 
the towns and cities in that State, which had 
been begun on the one before, were con- 
tinued on that page. 
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THE SEVEN WISE MEN AND THEIB SAWS. 

1. Bias — "Most men are bad/' 

2. ChiJo— * 'Consider the end. '' 

3. Cleobulus — * 'Avoid extremes. ' ' 

4. Periander — ''Nothing is impossible to 
industiy. " 

5. Pittacus — "Know thy opportunity. '' 

6. Solon— ''Know Thyself. '' 

7. Thales — "Suretyship is the forerun- 
ner of rum.'" 



A CONVERSATION. 



Mrs. A. — I wish to ask you about an ex- 
pression in the selection from "^Elizabeth 
and her German Garden,'' which appeared 
in the August number of Correct English. 
Elizabeth says« in speaking of her neighbors, 
' 'Not the least of my many blessings is that 
we have only one neighbor; if you have to 
have neighbors at all, it is at least a mercy 
that there should be only one, for with peo- 
ple dropping in at all hours and wanting to 
talk to you, how are you to get on with your 
life, 1 should like to know, and read your 
books, and dream your dreams to your 
fiatisfaction!'' Is it not incorrect to use 
the second person instead of the third 
in the sentence, "if you have to have 
neighbors at all, it is at least a mercy that 
there should be only one, etc." Should not 
the sentence read, * 'if one has to have neigh- 
bors, '' or * 'If a person lias to have neigh- 
bors, etc.?'' 

Mrs. B. - -Generally speaking, it is better 
form to use the third person when the speak- 
er does not wish to refer to himself, but it 
is not incorrect to use the second person. 
Either the first, second, or third person may 
be used, but the third is preferred as a mat- 
ter of good taste. You is a familiar form of 
•expression and should not be used too fre- 



quently in constructions of this kind. Hjw- 
ever, it is in perfect harmony with the 
literary style of the author of ' 'Elizabeth 
and her German Garden." 

Mrs. A. — I noticed that you used the con- 
junction either in speaking of three things. 
You said, ^^ either the first, second, or third. 
I had always supposed that either could not 
be used of more than two persons or things. 

Mrs.B. — Not long since, in giving a course 
of lectures before the professors and stud- 
ents of a university, the professor of Eng- 
lish was surprised to learn that the conjunc- 
tion either could be used to refer to one of 
several persons or things. 1 referred to 
Century, Standard, Maxwell, Professor 
Eaub, and other authorities, and convinced 
him that this usage of either was sanctioned. 
Many persons have that idea, but it is 
erroneous. 

Mrs. A. — Then, one may say, ^^ Either 
John, James, or William may go,'' but not 
^^ either may go," or ^ ^either of the boys may 
go,'^ that is, if one of three is meant. That 
does not seem consistent. 

Mrs. B. — ^In one sense, it does not, but 
the distinction tn meaning is responsible for 
this apparent license. Either when used as 
a pronoun or an adjective means one of the 
tioOj while the conjunction either means tn 
one casey accord/ing to one^s choice or su/pposi- 
tiouj BO, although this distinction in the uses 
of either may seem inconsistent, it is neces- 
sary for us to know only that this distinction * 
exists, for we are trying to ascertain what is 
the usage of the language, that is what is the 
best usage, 

Mrs. A. — I am glad to know this, for I have 
often wanted to introduce a series of alter- 
native clauses with either^ and supposed, of 
course, that it was not permissible. Should 
I have said wanted or wishedH But 1 must 
go now, and we can discuss that at another 
time. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



Rules for the number of the verb after the expletive there and the i)ronoan it. 

Note. — There ordinarily an adverb is frequently used as an indefinite grammaticcj 
subject in place of the real subject, which then follows the verb: as, "There is no peace for 
the wicked." 

Rule. — After the indefinite grammatical subject there^ the verb is singular or pluraf 
according as the real subject is singular or plural. 

EXAMPLES. 

There is a reason for his silence (real subject is singular). 
TJiere are reasons for his silence (real subject is plural). 

■ 

Note. — It ordinarily a pronoun becomes in a sense a mere expletive when used to in- 
troduce a sentence; as, ^^It is pleasant weather," '^It is a great mistake. '^ 

Rule. — The pronoun it^ having a forward reference, is always followed by a singular verb 
even when the complement is plural ; as, **It**they." ^^It was my friend and her sister 
whom you saw." 

Note. — Because of the similarity in their uses between the expletives there and it^ it 
can he readily seen why there is a tendency to favor the singular verb after there when the. 
subject that immediately follows the verb, is singular. 

Note. — When the real subject is compound, th^e is frequently followed by a singular 
verb, this being justified by grammarians on the groimd of an ellipsis. The following ex* 
amples are recorded as correct, the construction being regarded as elliptical : 

''There loas racing and {there wa^ chasing on Cannobie Lea."* 

*'Upon this there was a fearful cry from heaven and (tliere were) great claps of 
thunder."* 



' 'There was a hen and {there were) chickens in the court. ' 



)* 



Note. — Although some grammarians censure this license as not being In conformity to the grammar of 
the language, usage seems to favor the singular verb when the subject noun that immediately follows the verb 
is singular, and especially when it is preceded by the indefinite article a. When the subject noun that im«- 
mediately follows the verb is plural, no confusion arises, as "There are many reasons why I cannot go." 



♦Bain and Maxwell. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LETTER WRITING. 



Note. — This is the fifth of a series of letters 
g-iving* correct forms in letter writing. 

Buffalo, August 20, 1901. 
My dear Mrs, Baker : 

I do not know ip you have ever been to 
Buffalo. If not, there is a pleasure in store 
for you when you attend the Exposition, Of 
course Buffalo is more attractive than ever, 
hut as you are going to he here this week^ I 
shall not dwell upon its delights, nor upon 
the interesting features of the Exposition. 
Compared to^ the World's Fair at Chicago^ it 
is not nearly so large; hut I must admit that 
the delightful effects in color compare very 
favorably with our beautiful White City. 
You see, I write as if our fair city was^ still 
a fact instead of a beautiful m,emory only. 
Truly, how fleeting are the joys of lifef It 
is as the poet wrote: 

''But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white — then melts forever." 

I m,ust not close my letter without telling 
you that for the first time in my life^ I have 
seen Niagara. This mighty cataract should 
be the magnet to draw all nations unto us; 
and yet, how many Europeans feel that there 
is nothing in our country worth seeing. I 
have traveled as far West as the Pacific coast; 
,and now that I have seen this marvelous cre- 
ation of Nature, I feel that I am now ready 
to enjoy the works of man : the rare old ruins 
of the Rhine; the marks of Rome's glory and 
decay ; the beautiful statues once the ppAe 
of Greece; the great masterpieces of mans 
art on canvas. To see the greatest creations 
of man's genius, we must go abroad; but not 
to see the greatest masterpieces of Nature, 
No poet has yet done justice to the awful 
grandeur of Niagara, and he must yet be born 
who can pay to it such fitting tribute as did 
Coleridge to ^'Sovereign Blanc." Some of 
the poet's lines might well be an apostrophe 
to Niagara: — 

^^And you, ye . . , wild torrents fierce- 
ly glad! 
• ■ • . • 

Who gave you your invulnerable life. 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and 



your joy. 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 

. . . . 

Awake, my soul! Not only passive praise 
Thou owest! Not alone these swelling tears. 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake my heart. 

Awake! 
Oreen vales and . , . cliffs! All join 

my hymn." 

I shall go abroad in September providing"^ 
nothing happens to prevent my going. But 
whether I go or no,^ I shall write as usual. 
Hoping^ to have the pleasure of seeing you 
here, I am. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Catherine Curtis. 

NOTES. 

''Whether" and not "if" is required. 

1. "If" is correctly used in stating a 
supposition, but not in introducing either a 
single alternative or the first of two alter- 
natives, 

2. A comma should be placed after 
"week." Rule — A dependent clause preced- 
ing a principal clause is set off by a commu. 

3. "Compared with" and not "compared 
to" is correct. 

Note. — We "compare to" when we liken 
one thing to another. We "compare with" 
when we wish to ascertain the respective 
merits of each thing. Examples — "Christ 
compared the sinner to a lost ship" (he lik- 
ened the sijiner to a lost ship). "Compare' 
dead happiness with living woe." (Bring 
mt the respective merits of each.) 

4. A comma is required after Chicago. 

Rule. — A participial construction at the 
beginning of a sentence is set off by a comma. 

5. "Wtre" and not "was" should be used 
after "as if." 

6. "In my life" is superfluous. 

7. "Provided" and not "provu^ing" is 
correct, for the reason that a conjunction and 
not a participle is required in thi§ contrac- 
tion. 

8. "Whether or not" is better than 
"whether or no." 
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WHAT TO SAY AND WHAT NOT TO SAY. 



Keminders. 



Review From Bound Volume One. 



(For tlie 7iew subscriher) 



don't say: 



say: 



I think every person knows their own affairs I think every i^erson knows his own affairs- 
best, best. 



One dislikes to be told of ttieir mistakes. 



One dislikes to be told of one^n mistakes. 



I wish everyone present would express their I wish everyone present would express his 
opinion. opinion. 

Note. — When both men and women are present, one may correctly say, ''I wish 
everyone would express his or her opinion.'' When only women are present, '<I wish, 
everyone would express her opinion" is correct 



I have got to study. 
I have got a cold. 



I hcuoe to study. 



I have a cold. 



I have got my pocketbook. 



I hcuve my pocketbook. 



Note. — ''Got" should not be used with **have" when possession or obligation is 
pressed. 



I never remember to have seen her. 



I expect you did. 

I expect you had a delightful time. 

I am very angry at her. 



I don't remember ever to have seen her 



I 9\ippose you did. 

I suppose you had a delightful time. 

I am very angry with her. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



FOR THE BEGINNER. 

Note. — The initial work on this subject was begun 
in the issue of May, 1900. 

THE INFINITIVE — ( Continued. ) 

The infinitive has two forms: Theprea- 
ent and the jperfect\ as to sitj to have sat. 

When the infinitive is transitive, that is, 
when it requires an object to receive its act- 
ion, it has a passive as well as an active form 
for both the present and the perfect infini- 
tive, as, 

. 7 ( active ^ i 7 j I passive 
^^ ^^^ I present ^^ *" ^^ { present 



To have loved \ ^^^^^^^^ to have been loved \ ^^^^^^ 

Note. — ^The preposition to^ although used 
as the sign of the infinitive, is generally 
omitted after the verbs may^ can^ ahaUy vnU^ 
miLstj let, dare J do^ Mdy makcj see^ hea/Ty 
feely needy etc. , as I may (to) go^ I shall (to) 
go. I bade him (to) go. In these construc- 
tions mayy canj shall^ willy rauat^ are re- 
garded as auxiliaries. 

CONCORD OF TENSES. 

The infinitive must take the form re- 
quired by the tense of the principal verb. 

Rule 1. — When the infinitive refers to a 
time coincident with or after that of the 
principal verb, the present infinitive is re- 
quired, as ''I mean to vrrite^^'* ^'I intend to 
goy'' ''I intended togOy'* * 'I should like to 
go^'^ *'I should have been delighted to go.^'^ 

Rule 2. — When the infimtive refers to a 
time prior to thiat indicated by the principal 
verb, the perfect infinitive is required, as 
'<'I am happy to have met you," ^'I am de- 
lighted to ha/ve come. " 

NOTES. 

In the constructions, **I mean to turtle,'' "I intend 
to go,^* it is evident that the present infinitive is the 



only one that can be used in these constructions. No 
difficulty is experienced when the principal verb is in 
the present tense. It is only when it is in the past or 
past perfect tense that caution is necessary. Thus: 
"I meant to write** not ''I meant to have written'** "I 
intended to gOy^^ not "I intended to have gone,'** "I 
hoped to see her," not **I hoped to have seen her;" 
"It was their duty to tell him," not "It was their duty 
io have tcld him." 

The writing of the letter — had the letter been 
written — would have been subsequent to the inlen* 
/z^» to write; \hQgoin^\o the intenlion; the seeing 
to the hope; and the telling to the duty. 

2, "I should have been delighted to see her" and 
not to have seen her, is the correct form because the 
"seeing" had it taken place, would have been coin<ii- 
dent with the delight; hence the present Infinitive is 
required. 

Rule. — When the infinitive refers to a time either 
coincident with or a/ler that of the principal verb, 
the present infinitive is used. 

Note. — The perfect infinitive could not be used in 
this construction, for the rule for the use of the per' 
feet infinitive, is that it shall refer to a time prior to 
that of the principal verb. But inasmuch as there 
can be no time prior to the past perfect tense, it can 
readily be seen that one cannot corectly say, "I should 
have been delighted to have gone.** 

8. "I should like to go.** One may correctly say 
'•I should like to go,** but not "I should like to have 
gone** nor "I should have . liked to have gone.** for 
the liking is not the result of goings but on the con- 
trary the ^^i«^ is the result of the liking. When it 
is necessary to express past perfect time with verbs 
that already express past time — in a contingent 
sense — the principal verb and not the infinitive 
should express it. Thus: I should have liked to go; 
not I should like to have gone, for the action occurs 
after the wish, hope, intention, liking, etc., had 
prompted it, not before it. 

s. "I am happy to have met you." This form is 
correct because the happiness is the result of the 
meeting. 

One correctly says: **I am happy to meet you," 
"I am happy to have met you," "I should have been 
happy to meet you** but not "I should have been 
happy io have met you." In the first sentence, "I 
am happy to meet you,:* the meeting and the happi- 
ness are coincident. In the second sentence, "I am 
happy to have met you," the happiness is the result 
of the meeting. In the third sentence, "I should have 
been happy to have met you," the form is incorrect 
because the happiness would have resulted from the 
meeting — had it occurred— and not the meeting from 
the happiness. Hence, "I should have been happy to 
meet you" is the correct form. 

See Correct English, February, 1901; p. 82. 
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QUERIES AMD ANSWERS. 



Narragansett Pier, R. I., Aug. 17, 1901. 

Editor of Correct English: 

Your letter was forwarded to me here. I 
certainly am one of your enthusiastic sub- 
scribers, and each month finds my copy in 
some friend's home. Your remarks about 
the compound personal pronoun have com- 
pletely changed my ideas about that word or 
words. For instance, '^Reserve rooms for 
my wife and myself." '*Please accept 

sympathy from Mrs. and myself." 

^'Kindest wishes to your husband and your- 
self." These, I judge, are all wrong, are 
they not? They are very common errors. 

Sincerely yours, Mbs. E. W. E. 

Answer. — I am pleased that you are an 
enthusiastic subscriber. Letters expressing 
appreciation of my work always give me 
pleasure. The examples which you gave of 
the use of the compound personal pronoun, 
are all incorrect. For example, * 'Reserve 
rooms for my wife and myself," is incor- 
rect, for the reason that the subject {you 
understood) does not become the object (ei- 
ther direct or indirect) as well. For the 
same reason, "Please accept sympathy from 

Mrs. and myself" is also incorrect. 

Also, "Kind wishes to your husband and 
yourself." Here, the subject I (/and send 
understood) does not become the object as 
well. As you say, these are common errors. 

Chicago, 111. 
Eklitor of Correct English: 

Will you kindly inform me through the 
columns of Correct English, which is correct 
in the following sentences; 

This one is the better or beat of the two. 
I like this one the be'it or better. 
I am wondering which shall or will be 
liked the best or better , John or James. 
I note you say that wiU and'toould should 



never be used with like. Now, is it not cor- 
rect to say, "I knew you would like her,'* 
not ^'I knew you should like her." 

^^I would he glad to supply you,'' or **I 
should be glad to supply you." 

"I knew you would be pleased with it," 
or '*I knew you should be pleased with it." 

"I know they shall have a fine house," or 
' ^will have a fine house. " 

An answer to these questions will greatly 
oblige A Reader. 

Answer. — "This one is the better oi the 
two" is correct, and not "This one is the 
best of the two. ' ' Best is used of three or 
more persons or things. 

"I like this one the best^^ is correct in 
speaking of more than two — "I like this one 
the better^'* in speaking of two. 

"I am wondering which wiU be liked the 
better^ John or James." Will and woiUd 
should never be used with like in the first 
person. "I shall like" and "I should like" 
are the correct terms. But, inasmuch as 
the conjugation runs I shally You wiU^ He 
t^'K,. whenit is proper to say **I*AaZi," it is 
correct to say ^^Yoxx will, ^^ or "He will.'*'* 
In the plural, "We shall,'' "You will,'' 
"They WZ^." 

"I shmdd be glad to supply you," is 
correct. 

Rule. — Shall and should in the first per- 
son express a condition beyond the control 
of the will. "I knew you would be pleased" 
is correct. "I shoidd be pleased," "You 
would be pleased," * 'He would be pleased," 
are the correct terms. 

"I know they will have a fine house" is 
correct, for the reason that will in the third 
person expresses simple futurity. The con- 
jugation runs "I shall," "You mil,' He 
will," when simple futurity is expressed. 
"I v)ill," "You shall," "He shall," when 
promise or determination is expressed. See 
Correct English," November, 1899, p. 5. 
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New York, Aug. 19, 1901. 

Editor Correct English: 

Will you kindly give me a ruling on the 
use of the words marked on enclosed clip- 
pings? Should not the verb follow agree in 
number with the subject! Is follow or fol- 
lows correct? Thanking you in advance, I 
beg to remain, 

Very sincerely, L. P. 

The amounts charged to operating ex- 
penses during the fiscal year 1900 for main- 
tenance and equipment were d^s follow: 

Chesapeake and Ohio has reported its 
earnings for the fiscal year ended June 30. 
They are 2^ follows: 

Answer. — **They are as follow" is correct. 

Rule. — A verb which has for a subject a 
relative pronoun is singular or plural ac- 
cording as the noun or pronoun to which the 
relative pronoun refers is singular or plural. 
The subject of follow is as^ which may be 
regarded here as a relative pronoun referring 
to the plural subject they. On the other 
hand, some authorities maintain that as is 
used here merely as a conjunction, and that 
the subject of the verb is the pronoun it 
understood; thus, asz^ follows. Hence, the 
singular and not the plural would be re- 
quired. You can readily see why both 
forms are sanctioned by good writers, for, 
as has been suggested. If the expression is 
regarded as elliptical, "as foUowa^^ is also 
correct. 

Chickasha, Indian Territory. 

Editor of Correct English: 

Will you please tell me if there is any 
iile for the suffix Chicagoon^, Levi^^, 
■Iou£ton/a7i. 

Yours very truly, J. M. 

Answer. — An is a suffix of Latin origin 
which is used with names to form adjectives 
that may be used also as nouns, i frequently 
preceding the suffix an for the sake of 



euphony. As, JRoTncm^ Italian^ Grecicmj 
Arianj Lutheran^ Wesleyan^ Mohammedan, 
As an English formative, it is used with 
English words in order that they may 
.assume a Latin type; as. Darwinian^ John- 
sonian^ etc. 

^ is a plural termination of Latin nouns 
and adjectives. It is also used as a plural 
termination of nouns in new Latin and 
English. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES FROM 
BUSINESS FIRMS. 



Brooklyn, N. Y., July 6,1901. 
Editor of Correct Eno:lish: 

[a] Ergo; Smartness and efiEectiveness [+] .... 
an individuality in the design, a distinction in the gen- 
eral effect"' [+] other attributes or properties] "that 
distinguishes^ Yes? 

[b] Hence: "The wheel, the ball-bearings and 
the axle was out of repair.'* Maybe the greater pan 
of the vehicle also? 

Whence: "The crank shaft, the thrust shaft and 
the propeller was out of repair." Maybe the piston, 
piston-rod and cylinder, too [multiple expansions 
barred]? 

No? 

And: "There is three that bears record in 
heaven" and whatfemo? 

A writes: "This house transacts the business 
direct.'' 

B comes after him and changes the last word to 
"directly.'' 

Does not "direct" so used mean "without the 
agency of middlemen," and "directly," if anything, 
"without loss of time"? 

Yours respectfully, W. Matches. 

Answer. — The rule given by Maxwell: 
*'If the subject consists of two or more 
nouns that may be considered as forming a 
whole, the verb is singular," seems to oc- 
casion difficulties. Correct English endeav- 
ors in the main to indicate the record, but, 
possibly, in this instance it might be well to 
endeavor to reform the rule laid down by 
grammarians, as this particular rule seems 
to admit of too much laxity in its applica- 
tion. 
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As you imply, **There are three that bear 
record in Heaven" is the correct form. 
Also, '^The house transacts the business 
direct ^^^ means without t/ie agency of others^ 
and directly y without loss of time. 



TOO MUCH FAULTY ENGLISH. 



PEOPLE HAVE GROWN CARELESS IN THEIR 
RHETORIC-:-SOME FAMILIAR ERRORS. 

The books of rhetoric used to tell us that 
the great qualities of style were perspicuity, 
energy and elegance, or clearness, force and 
grace, and that as a means toward these and 
for other reasons it was important to be 
concise, to avoid needless words. Whether 
they no longer teach thus, or their pupils 
disregard their instructions, you can scarce 
ly read a page or a column anywhere without 
meeting words that add nothing to others 
with which they are immediately connected. 
Thus: 

Thought to himbclf . How else should he 
think? If he thought aloud you would have 
to say so. Either he '^said to himself" — 
which is another way of putting it — or he 
simply '^thought. " 

Nodded his head. If he had nodded his 
legs or his elbows the case would be more 
notable. He might properly **shake his 
head," for he could shake other things; but 
in the present state of language one can nod 
no other part of himself or of creation than 
his head. 

Together with. If John went to town 
with his wife they went together; if they 
went together he was necessarily with her. 

Month of May, summer season, etc. 
Everybody knows that May is a month and 
summer a season. 

Rose up. If people were in the habit of 
rising down, or if it were possible to do so, 
this would not be tautological. 



It will not do to say that these specimens 
abound in the best writers and are therefore 
justifiable. They are not the best writers 
when they write in this way, through pure 
carelessness, for they know better. Homer 
sometimes nods, but his nodding did not 
produce the **Iliad." We want to follow 
the best writers in their excellencies, not in 
their errors. — Frederic M. Bird in Literary 
Era. 



COURAGE. 



Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not let the bitterness of life 

Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
Its tumults and its strife; 

Because I lift my head above the mist, 
Where the sun shines and broad breezes blow. 

By every ray and every raindrop kissed 
That God's love doth bestow; 

Think you I find no bitterness at all? 

No burden to be borne, like Christian'^ pack? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 

Because I keep them back? 

Why should I hug life's ills with cold reserve 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 

A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 

Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are 
past! 

One golden day redeems a weary year; 
Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 

Will sound his voice of cheer. 

Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be; 

I must be glad and grateful to the end. 
I grudge you not your cold a^d darkness — me 

The powers of light befriend. ' 

— Celia Thaxter. 



SHAKESPEARE OF FICTION 

Richardson the Novelist is called the 
Shakespeare of Prose Fiction by D' Israeli. 
Have you ever read one of his works! 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionary. 

Key to diacritical marks: 



Short Sounds* 
i (it) o (on) a (ask) 
e (end) u (us) e (err) 
a (at) oo (foot) 



Long Sounds, 
e (eel) A (all) 
& (ale) 6 (old) 
ft (father) 6 (food) 
I (isle) 
G (use) 

*The short sounds are indicated by the absence 
of marks. 

As a rule, when aian follows a consonant 
or an aspirate, it is pronounced shun. When 
it follows a vowel, it is pronounced shun. 

Examples. — Apprehension, ap-re f-hen'- 
shun; profusion, profu'zhun. 

Not«. — In the following words, sion fol- 
lows a consonant, and hence is pronounced 
shun: 



*e** before **er** in the se words, has the sonad of "e** in 



"err." 



Aspersion 

Aversion 

Conversion 

Dispersion 

Diversion 

Excursion 

Immersion 

Version 



as-per'shun 

a-ver'shun 

con-ver'shun 

dis per'shun 

di-ver'shun 

eks-ker'shun 

i-mer'shun 

ver'shun 



Note. — In the following words sion fol- 
lows a vowel, and, hence, is pronounced 



zhun. 

Adhesion 

Cohesion 

Collusion 

Contusion 

Fusion 

Infusion 

Invasion 



ad-he'zhun 

co-he'zhun 

co*-lu'zhun 

contu'zhun 

fuzhun 

in-fuzhun 

in-va'zhun 



Rule for the pronunciation of Latin woixls 
or words formed from the Latin. 

Rule. — ^The vowel of the accented syllable 
receives' the English or alphabetic sound. 
Thus: 



Thus: 

a has the sound of a in ate. 
e has the sound of e in eeL 
i has the sound of i in isle, 
o has the sound of o in old. 
u has the sound of u in use. 

Note. — Century records only the English 
or alphabetic sounds of the vowels, while 
Standard records the Continental as well, 
but gives the English pronunciation the pre- 
cedence. Thus, in the ContinentaL 

a has the sound of a in father. 

e has the sound of a in ate. 

i has the sound of e in eel. 



ENGLISH OR ALPHABETIC SOUNDS, 



Appendicitis 

Bronchitis 

Gastritis 

Laryngitis 

Meningitis 

Peritonitis 



a-pen-di-sftis 

brong-kl'tis 

gastrl'tis 

lar-in-ji'tis 

men-in-]I'tis 

per-i-tof-nftis 



Latin words and phrases. 

fi'nis 



ig-nof-ra'mus 
hon-Sf-ra'ri-um 



Finis 

Ignoramus 

Honorarium 

[a present made on beine 
admitted to the post of 
honor; a fee]. 

Honoraria (plural) 

Mausoleum 
(a tomb) 

Sinecure 

[Without care; any office or 
position giving profitable 
returns without work]. 

Sine die sfne-dr© 

[Without day : when a pris- 
oner is suffered to go sine 
die he is practically dis- 
charged]. 

Status 



hon-of -ra'ri-a* 
m&-s<5t-le'um 

sfnef-kur 



Ultimatum 

[a final proposal or state- 
ment of condition]. 

Ultimata (plural) 



sta'tus 
ul-ti-ma'tum 

ul-ti-mft'ta* 



f This sound is slig'hted in rapid utterance. 
♦The sound approaches that of "u" in *•««" 
in easj utterance. 
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CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME, 



fieatrice. — We are going to have a terri- 
ble time getting home. Worse than when 
we came, for there's Bounce, and the rab- 
bits, and the chicken, besides all of our 
other things. 

Roschen. — ^Yes, it's going to be worse 
than when we came, because we only had 
two rabbits and now we have ten, and we 
didnH have the chicken neither. I mean 
eitfier. 

Beatrice. — Roschen, you don't need to 
say either \ mamma said it was unnecessary. 

Roschen. — She said we could say it in 
everyday conversation, and we say it every 
day. 

Beatrice. — ^I wish we didn't have to go to 
school, and then we could stay at Cedar 
Lake till winter. 

Roschen. — I want to go to school, be- 
cause I have never been, that is, only just to 
kindergarten, and then we can see all the 
children. 

^^^ • 

Beatrice. — ^That's so. The children here 
have all gone home, and we can't have any 
more fun. I suppose I'll have to practice 
when I get back. Am I going to take again 
this Fall} 

Mrs. B.— Take what? 

Beatrice. — Music lessons. 

Mrs. B. — ^You should not say, "Am I go- 
ing to take." Children and even grown per- 
sons say they are going to take^ but do not 
say what. Yesterday, I heard a guest at 
the hotel say, "I mean to have my daughter 
taJce this winter." I think she means to have 
her daughter take music lessons, but she 
didn't say so. 

Roschen. — ^It sounds like she meant her to 
take the winter. 

Mrs. B. — ^You must not say, *'It sounds 
Zi^ she meant, " but "It sounds as if she 
meant. You make that mistake very often, 
Roschen." Yestesday, you said Beatrice 



looked like she was angry instead of Beatrice 
looked as {/"she were angry. 

Beatrice. — Well, I was angry at Roschen. 

Mrs. B. — ^You mean angry W^A her. You 
must not say you are angry at anyone. You 
should say "you are angry vyith him." 

Beatrice. — Well, supposing it is a girl. 

Mrs. B. — Then you should say you are 
angry with her. 

Roschen. — Isn't it almost time to got 
There's the 'busl Goody! Now we can 
have a nice ride. Beatrice, you take Bounce, 
and I'll take the chicken, and mamma will 
have to take the rabbits. 

Beatrice. — O, Roschen, you haven't any 
sense. We're not going to carry the rabbits. 
They're going by express. 

Roschen. — O, I thought we had to carry 
them. The 'bus is at the front door. It's 
jest in time because we're all ready. 

Mrs. B. — You mean, iVs just in time. 

Roschen. — Keep tight hold of the strap, 
Beatrice, so that Bounce wont jump out and 
get run over like he did when he came from 
Cedar Creek. 

Mrs. B. — ^You mean as he did, not like he 
did. But you didn't say Cedar Crick in- 
stead of Cedar Creek^ which is an improve- 
ment, 

Beatrice. — Bounce wasn't run over, only 
his tail. 

Roschen. — Well, he howled as if he was. 

Mrs. B. — As if he were^ not as if he was. 



VOLTAIRE ON SHAKESPEARE. 

Voltaire writing of Shakespeare in 1765, 
said; "Shakespeare is a savage with some 
imagination, whose plays can please only in 
London and Canada. In 1735, he wrote to 
his friend M. Cideville, '^Shakespeare is the 
Corneille of London but elsewhere he is a 
great fool." 

Poor Voltiare. With Pope we may say, 
''It is strange, very strange how opinions 
will change." 
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PUNCTUATION. 



(^CbfUinited). 

THE CK>MMA. 

Rules for words in a series. 

1 . Three or more words of tne same part 
^f speech and in the same grammatical reja- 
Uon, must be separated by a comma; and 
\he last word, if a subject noun, must also 
)>e separated from the verb by a comma. ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

( * ^Poetry J music^ and painting^ are fine arts. ' ') 

Note. — Some authorities do not indicate that a 
comma is required after the last word in the series. 
Thus Hill [Elements of Rhetoric and Composition] 
gives the following example under the rule for words 
in a series: ** Honor, wrath, duty, and safety, diV^ the 
leading motives of men." Bain agrees with Hill, and 
gives the following example: *' Peter, James, Thomas, 
and Mary formed the party." Butler [School En- 
glish] also omits the comma after the last word in the 
series; thus:" Men, women, and children came rush- 
ing to the place." ''In Paris, wits, philosophers, and 
coffet-house politicians were all to a man warm 
Americans." 

Caution. — The comma should never be omitted be- 
fore the conjunction and in a series of more than 
three words, although some writers omit it, as 
** Poetry, music and painting are fine arts." The 
omission of the comma is not in accordance with the 
best usage. 

Words in pairs. — Words or expressions 
in pairs should have a conmia after each 
pair. EXAMPLES. 

^^ Interest and ambition^ honor and shamie^ 

friendship and enmity^ all influence me." 

^^Hope and despondency^ joy and sorrow^ 

pleasure eLudpain, diversify life with their 

sudden contrasts.'' 

Sink or svyim^ live or die^ surv^ive or per- 
ish.'' 

<*In comfort and distress^ in success and 
fail/are^ in prosperity and ruin^ he exhibited 
the same calmness of mind." 

Two or more nouns not connected by a 
conjunction should be separated by a comma; 
as, ^^ Reason^ passion answer one great aim. 



?» 



Note.— Two or more nouns connected by aeon- 
junction, are not separated by a comma unless the 
second noun is explanatory of the first. 

EXAMPLES. 

The river and the stream were full of trout. 

The river or stream was full of trout. 

The river, or stream was full of trout. 

In the first two sentences the stream is not the 
river, but in the third sentence, the comma after river 
indicates that the stream is another name for the 
river. 

The rules that apply to the pronunciation 
of nouns in a series, apply also to other 
parts of speech; as, <<Da\rid was a Ira^e^ 
toisey BLud pious prince" (adjectives), <*Hap- 
py is the child who obeySy loves^ and honors 
his parents" (verbs). **You should seek 
after knowledge steadily y patiently y tLndper- 
severingly'' (adverbs). 

Caution. — In the case of adjectives, no comma is 
required when the first adjective qualifies both the 
second adjective and the noun; as, "A swift black 
hawk." On the other hand, when the first adjective 
modifies the noun only, it should be separated by a 
comma; as, Many beautiful, fragrant flowers were 
blooming. 



THE king's title. 



Richard I was the first to adopt the title, 
"King of England." The previous Kings 
called themselves, ^<Kings of the English." 



A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

Roland and Oliver were the two most 
noted Paladins (?) of Charlemagne. To give 
a ''Roland for an Oliver, " is to give tit for 
tat, as ffood as you receive. But what was 
the origin of the expression? 



THE RAVEN. 



♦Maxwell. 



The Raven was the emblem of Denmark 
and standard of the Danes. 
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SEPTEMBER. 



Nature lingers, still loth to change her dress of green. 

But everywhere on grassy hillside's slope, the 

golden rod is seen. 

And while red-leafed branches tell of summers flown. 

Its richer hues show nature's dress more beauteous 

grown. 



OPTIMISM. 



Have courage! If the road were fair, 

The sunlit sky without a cloud. 
Fain would we idly linger there 

At Pleasure's shrine in dalliance bowed. 
Who never to the mountains rise. 

But toil unceasing on the plain. 
Will miss the rosy morning skies, 

But fuller noonday splendor gain. 

Have patience! Let the world disdain 

The service of our daily needs; 
Account is kept of cost and pain 

By the Great Register of deeds. 
The soul that no low duty fears, 

But bows to fate's imperious nod. 
Will build by littles through the years 

A stairway reaching up to God. 

— Exchange. 



THE GOLDEN AGE OP NEW YORK. 



In this dulcet period of my history, when 
the beauteous island of Mannahata presented 
a scene the very counterpart of those glow- 
ing pictures drawn of the golden reign of 
Saturn, there was, as I have before observed, 
a happy ignorance, an honest simplicity, 
prevalent among its inhabitants, which, were 
I even able to depict, would be but little 
understood by the degenerate age for which 
I am doomed to write. Even the female 
sex, those arch innovators upon the tran- 
quility, the honesty, and gray-beard customs 
of society, seemed for a while to conduct 
themselves with incredible sobriety and 
comeliness. 

Their hair, untortured by the abomin- 
ations of art, was scrupulously pomatumed 
back from their foreheads with a candle, and 
covered with a little cap of quilted calico. 



which fitted exactly to their heads. Their 
petticoats, of linsey-woolsey, were striped 
with a variety of gorgeous dyes, though I 
must confess these gallant garments were 
rather short, scarce reaching below the 
knee; but then they made up in the number, 
which generally equalled that of the gentle- 
man's small-clothes; and, what is still more 
praiseworthy, they were all of their own 
manufacture — of which circumstance, as 
may well be supposed, they were not a little 
vain. 

* * * * I cannot say much in vindi- 
cation of the shortness of the petticoats: it 
doubtless was introduced for the purpose of 
giving the stockings a chance to be seen, 
which were generally of blue worsted, with 
magnificent red clocks, — or, perhaps, to dis- 
play a well-turned ankle, and a neat though 
serviceable foot, set off by a high -heeled 
leathern shoe, witli a large and splendid 
silver buckle. Thus we find that the gentle 
sex in all ages has shown the same disposi- 
tion to infringe a little upon the laws of de- 
corum in order to betray a lurking beauty, 
or gratify an innocent love of finery. 

From the sketch here given, it will be 
seen that our good grandmothers differed con- 
siderably from their scantily-dressed descend- 
ants of the present day. A fine lady, in those 
times, waddled under more clothes, even on 
a fair summer's day, than would have clad 
the whole bevy of a modern ball-room. Nor 
were they the less admired by the gentlemen 
in consequence thereof. On the contrary, 
the greatness of a lover's passion seemed to 
increase in proportion to the magnitude of 
its object; and a voluminous damsel, arrayed 
in a dozen of petticoats, was declared by a 
Low Dutch sonneteer of the province to be 
radiant as a sunflower, and luxuriant as a 
full-blown cabbage. Certain it is, that, in 
those days, the heart of a lover could not 
contain more than one lady at a time; 
whereas the heart of a modern gallant has 
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room enough to accommodate half a dozen. 
The reason of which, I conclude to be, that 
either the hearts of the gentlemen have 
grown larger, or the persons of the ladies 
smaller; this, however, is a question for 
physiologists to determine. 

But there was a secret charm in these 
petticoats, which, no doubt, entered into the 
'consideration of the prudent gallants. The 
wardrobe of a lady was, in those days, her 
only fortune; and she who had a good stock 
of petticoats and stockings was as absolutely 
an heiress as is a Eamtschatka damsel with 
a store of bear-skins, or a Lapland belle with 
a plenty of reindeer. The ladies, therefore, 
were very anxious to display those powerful 
attractions to the greatest advantage; and 
the best rooms in the house, instead of being 
adorned with caricatures of Dame Nature in 
water colors and needlework, were always 
hung round with abundance of homespun 
garments, the manufacture and property of 
the females, — a piece of laudable ostentation 
that still prevails among the heiresses of our 
Dutch villages. 

The gentlemen, in fact, who figured in the 
circles of the gay world in these ancient 
times, corresponded, in most particulars, 
with the beauteous damsels whose smiles they 
were ambitious to deserve. True it is, their 
merits would make but a very inconsider- 
able impression upon .the heart of the mod- 
ern fair. They neither drove their curricles 
nor sported their tandems; for as yet those 
gaudy vehicles were not even dreamt of. 
Neither did they distinguish themselves by 
their brilliancy at the table, and their conse- 
quent rencounters with watchmen; for our 
forefathers were of too pacific a disposition 
to need those guardians of the night, every 
soul throughout the town being sound asleep 
before nine o'clock. Neither did they 
establish their claims to gentility at the ex- 
pense of their tailors; for as yet those offend- 
ers against the pockets of society, and the 



tranquillity of all aspiring young gentlemen, 
were unknown in New Amsterdam. * * * 
Every good housewife made the clothes of 
her husband and family; and even the goede 
Vrouw of Van Twiller himself thought it no 
disparagement to cut out her husband^s 
linsey-woolsey galligaskins. 

Not but what there were some two or 
three youngsters who manifested the first 
dawning of what is called fire and spirit; 
who held all labor in contempt, skulked 
about docks and market-places, loitered in 
the sunshine, squandered what little money 
they could procure at hustle-cap and chuck- 
farthing, swore, boxed, fought cocks, and 
raced their neighbors' horses; in short, who 
promised to be the wonder, talk and abom- 
ination of the town, had not their stylish 
career been unfortunately cut short* by an 
affair of honor with a whipping-post. 

Far, other, however, was the truly fash- 
ionable gentleman of those days. His dress, 
which served for both morning and evening, 
street and drawing-room, was a linsey-wool- 
sey coat, made, perhaps, by the fair hands 
of the mistress of his affections, and gallantly 
bedecked with abundance of large brass but- 
tons. Half a score of breeches heightened 
the proportions of his figure; his shoes were 
decorated by enormous copper buckles; a 
low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, overshad- 
owed his burly visage; and his hair dan- 
gled down his back in a prodigious cue of 
eel-skin. 

Thus equipped, he would manfully set 
forth, with pipe in mouth, to besiege some 
fair damsel's obdurate heart, — not such a 
pipe, good reader, as that which Acis did 
sweetly tune in praise of his Galatea, but 
one of true Delft manufacture, and fur- 
nished with a charge of fragrant tobacco. 
With this would he resolutely set himself 
down before the fortress, and rarely failed, 
in the process of time, to smoke the fair 
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enemy into a surrender upon honorable 
terms. 

Such was the happy reign of Wouter Van 
Twiller, celebrated in many a long-forgotten 
song as the real golden age; the rest being 
nothing but counterfeit, copper- washed coin. 
In that delightful period, a sweet and holy 
calm reigned over the whole province. The 
burgomaster smoked bis pipe in peace: the 
substantial solace of his domestic cares, after 
her daily toils were done, sat soberly at the 
door, with her arms crossed over her apron 
ef snowy white, without being insulted with 
ribald street-walkers or vagabond boys, — 
those unlucky urchins who do so infest our 
streets, displaying under the roses of youth 
the thorns and briers of iniquity. Then it 
was that the lover with ten breeches, and the 
damsel with petticoats of half a score, in- 
dulged in all the innocent endearments of 
virtuous love, without fear, and without re- 
proach; for what had that virtue to fear 
which was defended by a shield of good lin- 
sey-woolseys, equal at least to the seven bull- 
hides of the invincible Ajax! 

Ah, blissful and never-to-be-forgotten age! 
when everything was better than it has ever 
been since, or ever will be again, when But- 
termilk Channel was quite dry at low water, 
when the shad in the Hudson were all sal- 
mon, and when tbe moon shone with a pure 
and resplendent whiteness, instead of that 
melancholy yellow light which is the conse- 
quence of her sickening at the abominations 
she every nisrht witnesses in this degenerate 
citv. 

— Washington Irving, 



ON MANNERS. 



Those who would think slightingly of the 
importance of good manners, should read 
Emerson, who says: *' When we reflect how 
manners recommend, prepare and draw peo- 
ple together; how, in all clubs, manners 



make the members; how manners make the 
fortune of the ambitious youth; that, for the 
most part, his manners marry him, and for 
the most part he marries manners; when we 
think what the keys are, and to what secrets, 
what high lessons and inspiring tokens of 
character they convey; and what divination 
is required in us for the reading of this fine 
telegraph, we see what range the subject 
has, and what relations to convenience, form 
and beauty. The maxim of courts is power. 
A calm and resolute bearing, a polished 
speech, an embellishment of trifles vnd the 
art of hiding all uncomfortable feelings, are 
essential to the courtier. • . . Manners 
impress, as they indicate, real power. A 
man who is sure of bis point carries a broad 
and contented expression, which everybody 
reads; and you cannot rightly train to an 
air and manner except by making him the 
kind of man of whom that manner is the 
natural expression. Nature forever puts a 
premium on reality." 

Lord Chesterfield declared good breeding 
to be ^'the result of much good sense, some 
good nature, and a little self-denial for the 
sake of (»thers, and with a view to obtain the 
same indulgence from them." The same 
authority in polite matters says: ''Good 
sense and good nature suggest civility in 
general, but in good breeding there are a 
thousand little delicacies which are estab> 
lished only by custom. " 

''Etiquette," says a modern English 
author, "may be defined as the minor moral 
ity of life. No observances, however mi- 
nute, that tend to spare the feelings of 
others, ean be classed under the head of 
trivialities; and politeness, which is but an- 
other name for general amiability, will oil 
the creaking wheels of life more effectually 
than any of those unguents supplied by mere 
wealth and station. " 

As to the technical part of politeness, or 
forms alone, the intercourse of society and 
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^ood advice are undoubtedly useful; but the 
grand secret of never failing in propriety of 
deportment, is to have an intention of always 
doing what is right. With such a disposi- 
tion of mind, exactness in observing what is 
proper appears to all to possess a charm and 
influence; and then not only do mistakes be- 
come excusable, but they become even inter- 
esting from their thoughtlessness and 
naivete. Be, therefore, modest and benev- 
olent, and do not distress yourself on ac- 
count of the mistakes of your inexperience. 
A little attention and the advice of a friend 
will soon correct these trifling errors. 

Morals lay the foundation of manners. A 
well-ordered mind, a well-regulated heart 
produce the best conduct. The rules which 
a philosopher or moralist lays down for his 
own guidance, properly developed, lead to 
the most courteous acts. Franklin laid down 
for himself the following rules to regulate 
his conduct through life: 

Eat not to dullness; drink not to elevation. 

Speak not but what may benefit others or 
yourself; avoid trifling conversation. 

Let all things have their places; let each 
part of your business have its time. 

Resolve to perform what you ought; per- 
form without fail what you resolve. 

Make no expense, but do good to others, 
or to yourself; i, e.y waste nothing. 

Lose no time; be always employed in 
something useful; cut oflf all unnecessary 
Actions. 

Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently 
and act justly; and if you speak, speak ac- 
cordingly. 

Wrong none by doing injuries, or omit- 
ting benefits that are your duty. 

Avoid extremes; forbear resenting inju- 
ries so much as you think they deserve. 

Tolerate no uncleanlincss in body, clothes 

or habitation. 

Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents 
common or unavoidable, and "be temperate 
in all things." 



Let these rules be applied to the elegant 
intercourse of life, and they are precisely 
what is required. Those who would set 
good morals and good manners at variance, 
wrong both. 

That true good breeding consists not in 
the manner, but in the mind, is one of those 
insipid common places that the world de- 
lights to be told. That a pleasing exterior 
of appearance and an interesting habit of de- 
meanor may be perfectly attained by one, to 
whose feelings honor is a stranger and gen- 
erosity utterly unknown, it would be absurd 
to deny. But there unquestionobly ^goes 
more than this to the formation of a 
thorough gentleman. Separated from native 
loftiness of sentiment, we rarely discover 
those courtly, and, if I may say so, those 
magnanimous manners, which constitute a 
high-bred man. 



THE ART OF EXPRESSION IN VOICE 

AND ACTION. 



A FEW ERRORS. 
XL 

It seems proper to consider at this point 
certain faults which are common among 
students of elocution. Some of these, like 
careless pronunciation, are the result 
of life-long habit; others are caused by 
bad training and false ideas of this art — a 
widely prevalent bad taste which has encour- 
aged the exaggerations of the typical old- 
school elocutionist. This latter kind of 
faults are the more difficult to eradicate. 
Any one reciter who is to address an audi- 
ence, whether as orator or reader, or reci- 
ter, should begin by composing his picture; 
that is, by arranging in his mind his man- 
ner of taking the stage, disposing bis manu- 
script, saluting his audience — in short, of 
engaging attention, taking command. Every 
detail of the composition is important: the 
difference between success and failure often 
hangs upon an invisible thread. There should 
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be DO timidity, no apology: an audience, 
like an army, likes to be commanded, domi- 
nated. When one arrives at that authorita- 
tative position, the thought in his mind 
should be, not the means, but the message. 
The study of the means — of one's voice, 
gesture, bearing, etc., — should have pre- 
ceded this moment; years of careful training 
should have made of oneself a fit and well 
trained instrument, so that at last one may 
forget the instrument utterly, and think 
only of what he is to express. 

Too many students and readers regard the 
stage or the platform merely as a place for 
self exhibition. This misconception lies at 
the bottom of many persistent and objection- 
able faults, for if art is merely a means of 
showing oneself off, one must naturally show 
off with as much emphasis as possible. Thus 
one is lead insensibly from exaggeration to 
greater exaggeration, until one's work be- 
comes hopelessly stilted and cheap. Many 
faults of old school elocutionists are traceable 
to this cause, for example, the imitations of 
bells, birds, animals, wind, etc. Not many 
years ago every elocutionist kept on hand a 
stock of these imitative pieces, and even now 
students come to me now and then demand- 
ing training in "The Bobolink" or «The 
Bells." Suggestion, the more delicate the 
better, is always more effective than imita- 
tion. The latter is permissible only when 
it exhibits a peculiar talent, and then it is 
mere virtuosity, a kind of vocal gymnastics. 
For practice work, all extremes are valu- 
able — the gymnastics keep the organs in 
training. Old stock pieces which have been 
worn threadbare by elocutionists are still of 
use in the schools, because one needs, per- 
haps, to tear a passion to tatters in order to 
analyze and understand it. But to offer such 
practice work to an audience is to insult its 
intelligence, and too much time is given to 
extremes; to mere elocutionary tours-de- 
force. Even in the schools students are 



trained too little in quiet reading aloud,, 
which has become almost a lost art. Good 
home reading does not imitate or imperson- 
ate — it merely suggests, as nothing is more 
difficult to acquire than this art of delicate- 
simple suggestion. 

The typical elocutionist used to keep on 
band a ready made stock of . voices. The 
old man's voice, a type suitable perhaps for 
David Harum, was used indiscriminately for 
old man Adam in *'As You Like It;" for 
the college-bred old gentleman in <*01d 
Chums;" for the vulgar Gebbo; and for the 
old Frenchman in * 'Good-night, Babette." 
Children all spoke in the old same, impossi- 
ble falsetto, and men and women deepened 
or lifted their voices to indicate the opposite- 
sex. Dialogue also required an exagger- 
ated turning from side to side; so that the^ 
reader looked up stage in the effort to* 
shift his characters, whereas the slightest 
change from right to left is sufficient to carry 
the audience, A common fault is the drop- 
ing of eyes and voice before the climax. 
There is no more effective way than this of 
losing the climax altogether. Certain faults 
of pronunciation are common even among 
trained and cultivated persons. The flatting 
of the a's and over emphasis of the r' s are 
especially noticeable in America, but they 
are not more offensive than the slurring of 
vowel sounds in many of the commonest 

words. Every day we hear hed for hady wus 
for tJOdSy shell for ahaU^ hen for heen^ frura 

for from^ fur for for^ hecuz or heccoz for 

because^ huffore for hefore^ huhind for be- 

kindj uccept for accept^ ucquire for acguire^ 

ixplain for explain^ mountin for mountaitiy 

and the like, and the shortening of the 
article a or are becomes too often H or un. 
These are but a f e w of many errors which 
are common to persons, both trained and 
untrained, in the expressive use of voice and 
body. To enumerate all would require a 
volume instead of an article. 

Anna Morgan. 
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TO OUR READERS. 



With this issue, Correct English closes its 
second successful year. The editor wishes to 
thank the readers of her publication for the 
■generous support that has been accorded to it, 
and hopes for a continuance of this support and 
encouragement. 

"Correct English" is read everywhere; from 
China and Central America to Alaska. It has 
been received with favor in Europe and is now 
eagerly sought wherever the English lan- 
guage is studied. Much, very much, of its suc- 
cess is due to the enthusiasm of those who wish 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the mother 
tongue and who have spoken of its mission to 
others; a continuance of this missionary spirit 
and interest is earnestly solicited. Its columns 
will always be open to its readers and con- 
tributors and with the new year many new and 
interesting educational features will be added. 
It will be the earnest endeavor of the editor 
to retain the interest and support of the read- 
ers of Correct English; for the necessity for 
pure English and the interest in the correct 
use of the English language will never cease 
but will continue as long as there are^lips to 
speak it. As the editor has frequently indi- 
cated, there is no desire on her part to create a 
spirit of pedantry by introducing reforms in 
the pronunciation and use of words and in the 
construction of sentences. Simply to inspire 
the English-speaking public with a desire to 
ascertain what is the best usage of the English 
language and to indicate those forms that are 
in accordance only with the best usage of the 
language is the mission of Correct English. 



HOW TO INCREASE ONE.*S VOCABU- 
LARY. 



Frequently we are asked, < * How can I increase 
my vocabulary? " and our answer has been: Study 
Synonyms.- Nothing is so strikingly appro- 
priate in this connection as the following from 
the pen of James C. Femald, the distinguished 
author of Femald 's Synonyms : 

<*In our own day, when so many are eager to 
write, and confident that they can write, and 
when the press is sending forth by the ton that 
which is called literature, but which somehow 
lacks the imprint of immortality, it is of the first 
importance to revive the study of synonyms as a 
distinct branch of rhetorical culture. Prevalent 
errors need, at times, to be noted and corrected, 
but the teaching of pure English is the best 
defense against all that is inferior, unsuitable or 
repulsive. The mo§t effective condemnation of 
an objectional word or phrase is that it is not 
found in scholarly works, and a student who has 
once learned the rich stores of vigorous, beauti- 
ful, exact, and expensive words that make up 
our noble language, is by that very fact put 
beyond the reach of all temptation to linguistic 
coiTuptiou. The great mass of untrained speakers 
and writers need to be reminded, in the first 
place, that there are synonyms — a suggestion 
which they would not gain from any precision of 
separate definitions in a dictionary. The de- 
plorable repetition with which many slightly 
educated persons use such words as * elegant,' 
« splendid,' * clever,' « awful,* < horrid,' etc., 
to indicate (for they cannot be said to express) 
almost any shade of certain approval or ob- 
jectionable quantities, shows a limited vocabu- 
lary, a poverty of language which it is of first 
importance to correct. * * Such poverty of 
language is always accompanied with poverty of 
thought. A study of synonyms reveals to such 
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persons the unsospected richness of their own 
language; and when a series of words is given 
them, from which they may choose, then with 
intelligent choice of words there comes of neces- 
sity a clearer perception of the difference of the 
ideas which are to be expressed by these differ- 
ent words. This copiousness and clearness of 
language tend directly to affluence and precision 
of thought." 

WORDS AND THEIR US£9. 



The Seven Ages of Woman. 



Anarchism, Socialism, Collectivism, Commun- 
ism. 

Anarchism^ in one of its meanings, is a so- 
cial theory which regards the union of order 
with the absence of all direct government of 
man by man as the political ideal ; absolute in- 
dividual liberty. The most noted expounder of 
this theory was Pierre Joseph Proudlpe (1809- 
1865), whose views have been adopted, with 
various modifications, by many agitators. Its 
present most noted exponent is Prince Kropot- 
kin of Russia. 

As generally understood, anarchism means 
a state of society in which there is no capable 
supreme power, and in which the several func- 
tions of the state arc performed badly or not 
at all ; social and political confusion. Anarch- 
ism is the offspring of sore hearts and shallow 
brains. It is the wisdom of the man who 
burned down his home because his chimney 
smoked. It would destroy by violence, if neces- 
sary, all existing government and social order, 
leaving the future to determine what, if any- 
thing, should be raised upon their ruins. 

Socialism is a theory of civil polity that aims 
to secure the reconstruction of societv, and a 
more equal distribution of the products of land 
and capital (as distinguished from property) 
and the public collective management of all in- 
dustries. Its aim is extended industrial co- 
operation. Many Socialists call themselves col- 
lectivists and their svstem collectivism. 

Communism in its full sense means the aboli- 
tion of inheritance, the abolition of the family, 
* the abolition of nationalities, the abolition of 
religion, the abolition of property. 

•Century and StaiuUrd. 



Nellie Louise Howe is the author of the ac- 
companying lines, which were read for the first 
time before the Mary Arden Club: 

All the world*8 a club, 
And all the girls and women merely joineis: 
They have their fancies and their favorites; 
And one woman in her time joins many clubs. 
Throughout her seven stages. At first, she's timid; 
Draws back and nestles in her quiet hoii.e: 
And then the charming young girl with her note-book, 
And sunny beaming face, walking, like Eve, 
Unwittingly to doom: And then, the zealot; 
Talking like magpie, with a joyful ballot 
Made for her chairman's glo-y: Then, a speaker, 
FuU of strange words, and flurried like the club. 
Zealous in instinct, rapid and sure in method, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Kv*n in the enemy's glare; And then, the matron, 
Her fair round figure, cloth outside and silk lin'd, 
With eyes severe, and face of normal strength. 
Full of witty quips and modem instances. 
And thus she reads her paper: The sixth age leads 
Into the gray and silvered devotee; 
With lorgnette in hand, and bag at side; 
Her youthful gown well covered, a world too small 
For her decorations, and her many badges 
Shining in all their gorgeous array, show 
Allegiance to her clubs: Last scene of all 
That ends this strange, eventful history. 
In daily attendance at each society; 
Sans aim, sans love, sans home, sans ever3rthing. 

— McCaWs Magazine. 



SOME CURIOUS MISNOMBRd. 



Arabic figures were invented by the Indians, 
not by the Arabs. 

Dutch clocks are not of Dutch, but Germau 
(deutsch) manufacture. 

Irish stew is a dish unknown in Ireland. 

Baffins Bay is no bay at all. 

Down is used instead of a-down and utterly 
perverts its meaning. The Saxon dun is a hill, 
and a-dun is its opposite, a descent. Going 
down stairs really means going up stairs. We 
ought properly to say "going a-down.** — ^Detroit 
Free Press. 
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EDUCATION A BUSINESS QUALIFY 

CATION. 



The comments of prominent business men 
upon the results of our educational system are 
Eigniiicant In his recent address to the grad- 
uating class of Lake Forest University, Presi- 
dent Forgan, of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, outlined the educational qualifica- 
tions for success in business. They are few: 
1. To write legibly and properly both words 
and figures. 2. To add, subtract, multiply and 
divide rapidly and accurately. 3. To write 
clearly, briefly and grammatically a letter with 
all words correctly spelled. 

President Forgan stated that young men 
who had these qualifications were rare. He 
says he has employed boys fresh from grammar 
schools, high schools and colleges, and all fail 
in these simple matters. This shows that we 
need more of the old "three R's" and less "new 
education." — Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. 



CONVERSATION A LOST ART. 



When any number of persons wish to combine 
for social purposes nowadays they form a club. 
The club, however, is by no means a social or- 
ganization. The pretext is some sort of mind 
culture, an arena for the discussion of some 
subject. Shakespeare's plays. Browning, Dante, 
the stage, indicate the simpler range of topics. 
Or if nothing better offers, the members set up 
a man of straw and have shies at him, a sort 
of intellectual game of Aunt Sallie. 

The town is honeycombed with such clubs. 
They are superseding dancing and the natural 
diversions of the young and conversation and 
cards of the more mature. The common pleas- 
ure in meeting one another in good clothes and 
off duty no longer exists. Nor have the social 
affiliations that used to be found in the church 
and in the mission school any remaining power 
of social cohesion. 

It is a curious development, and is naturally 
in a more vigorous state among people from 
other parts of the country who have come here 
to live, and must find excuses for social organ- 



ization outside those that exist in older and 
allied cominunities of people. An inherent 
craving to know and to commune about Plato or 
Renaissance art will furnish a pretext for social 
advances that no one can possibly mistake for 
bumptiousness or any undue social aspiration. 
When a sullicient number of persons with a kin* 
dred thirst is discovered its satisfaction takes 
place at intervals in one another's drawing 
rooms. This climbing of staircases, ascent o* 
elevators, familiarity with one another's sur- 
roundings and subsequent wafers and cups of 
tea after the main business is concludedl, fur- 
nish as solid and as quickly riveted bonds as are 
welded by societv in anv of its older forms! 

The regret is that conversation, the politest, 
the most spiritual, evanescent, the most agree- 
able of all arts, has no greater chance in the 
mind culture clubs than elsewhere. Where dis- 
cussion and information flourish the flame of 
conversation flickers and goes out. Perhaps the 
speaker must rise to speak, or there is a moder- 
ator or president who clings to the main issue, 
or with great indiscretion allows each person 
three minutes, watch in hand, perhaps, to say 
nothing. Or there may be a thirty-minute pa- 
per on "The Influence of Russian Thought on 
the Accumulations of Wealth," which settles 
down over the assembled intellects like a pall 
and calls for maids with tea to the rescue. 

Conversation has long since been driven from 
more fashionable gayeties where wit, wisdom, 
and repartee are cut off at some vital, blood-let- 
ting point by the hostess' signal to listen to the 
song or story of the professional entertainer, 
and where the guests think themselves happy 
if they are not forced into serried ranks of 
camp chairs. Conversation is no longer permit- 
ted except at the dinner table, and then the 
amateur or professional story teller is apt to 
have the first fork, and seems only to precede 
the jester yet to be found behind his mistress' 
chair. 

Regret, however, is only a faint sigh for the 
snows of last year. The wise person does not 
quarrel with what is, but accepts it as the out- 
come of circumstances, or the result of tenden- 
cies too wide reaching or too deep for us to 
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EDUCATION A BUSINESS QUALIFY 

CATION. 



The comments of prominent business men 
upon the results of our educational system are 
significant In his recent address to the grad- 
uating class of Lake Forest University, Presi- 
dent Forgan, of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, outlined the educational qualifica- 
tions for success in business. They are few: 
1. To write legibly and properly both words 
and figures. 2. To add, subtract, multiply and 
divide rapidly and accurately. 3. To write 
clearly, briefly and grammatically a letter with 
all words correctly spelled. 

President Forgan stated that young men 
who had these qualifications were rare. He 
says he has employed boys fresh from grammar 
schools, high schools and colleges, and all fail 
in these simple matters. This shows that we 
need more of the old "three R's*' and less "new 
education." — Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. 



CONVERSATION A LOST ART. 



When any number of persons wish to combine 
for social purposes nowadays they form a club. 
The club, however, is by no means a social or- 
ganization. The pretext is some sort of mind 
culture, an arena for the discussion of some 
subject. Shakespeare's plays, Browning, Dante, 
the stage, indicate the simpler range of topics. 
Or if nothing better offers, the membera set up 
a man of straw and have shies at him, a sort 
of intellectual game of Aunt Sallie. 

The town is honeycombed with such clubs. 
They are superseding dancing and the natural 
diversions of the young and conversation and 
cards of the more mature. The common pleas- 
ure in meeting one another in good clothes and 
off duty no longer exists. Nor have the social 
affiliations that used to be found in the church 
and in the mission school any remaining power 
of social cohesion. 

It is a curious development, and is naturally 
in a more vigorous state among people from 
other parts of the country who have come here 
to live^ and must find excuses for social organ- 



ization outside those that exist in older and 
allied communities of i)eoplc. An inherent 
craving to know and to commune about Plato or 
Renaissance art will furnish a pretext for social 
advances that no one can possibly mistake for 
bumptiousness or any undue social aspiration. 
When a sufficient number of persons with a kin* 
dred thirst is discovered its satisfaction takes 
place at intervals in one another's drawing 
rooms. This climbing of staircases, ascent o^ 
elevators, familiarity with one another's sur- 
roundings and subsequent wafers and cups of 
tea after the main business is concluded, fur- 
nish as solid and as quickly riveted bonds as are 
welded by society in any of its older forms! 

The regret is that conversation, the politest, 
the most spiritual, evanescent, the most agree- 
able of all arts, has no greater chance in the 
mind culture clubs than elsewhere. Where dis- 
cussion and information flourish the flame of 
conversation flickers and goes out. Perhaps the 
speaker must rise to speak, or there is a moder- 
ator or president who clings to the main issue, 
or with great indiscretion allows each person 
three minutes, watch in hand, perhaps, to say 
nothing. Or there may be a thirty-minute pa- 
per on "The Influence of Russian Thought on 
the Accumulations of Wealth,*' which settles 
down over the assembled intellects like a pall 
and calls for maids with tea to the rescue. 

Conversation has long since been driven from 
more fashionable gayeties where wit, wisdom, 
and repartee are cut off at some vital, blood-let- 
ting point by the hostess' signal to listen to the 
song or story of the professional entertainer, 
and where the guests think themselves happy 
if they are not forced into serried ranks of 
camp chairs. Conversation is no longer permit- 
ted except at the dinner table, and then the 
amateur or professional story teller is apt to 
have the first fork, and seems only to precede 
the jester yet to be found behind his mistress' 
chair. 

Regret, however, is only a faint sigh for the 
snows of last year. The wise person does not 
quarrel with what is, but accepts it as the out- 
come of circumstances, or the result of tenden- 
cies too wide reaching or too deep for us tp 
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grasp. If we are all under the pressure of mind 
culture it is doubtless Tor some good end, and if 
everywhere the .more familiar wagging of our 
tongues is checked there are passjiges of Scrip- 
ture that will arise in explanation and consola- 
tion to the silent meml>er. — New York Evening 
Sun. 

A CONVE.RSATION. 



Mrs. A — You may remember that in our last 
conversation, I asked which was correct ** [ have 
often tcautvd to intnxluce a series of alternative 
clauses with either," or I have often tc tthed to 
introduce a series of alternative clauses with 
either." In other words, what is the difference 
in meaning between tcanttd and wished^ or are 
they exactly interchangeable in meaning? 

Mrs. B.— Strictly speaking, want is correctly 
used only in the sense of to huky to he withovty or 
to he in nerd of; and, although want is frequently 
used in the sense of wish or desire^ that is not its 
primary meaning. 

Mrs. A. — Then I should have said **I have 
often tcished to introduce a series, etc." 

Mrs. B. — Yes, for as I said, icant even when 
used in the sense of iciidt, or desire always implies 
a lack or need of something. For example, the 
hungry man Konts food, but after his appetite 
has been satisfiect, he may wish for more food, 
but he does not icnnt it. 

Mra. A. — Then as I understand it, a person 
may wish for something but not necessarily want 
it, that is, need it, on the other hand if he want9 
it^ he also wishes it. 

Mrs. B. — YvSy want implies wish or desire, Imt 
wish does not necessarily imply want. 

Mrs. A. —I notice that you say wish or desire. 
Are these words sj'nonyms? 

Mrs. B. — Yes, but in one sense, desire has a 
meaning which wish has not. Thus, one desires 
an object near at hand, or near in thought, 
while one may wish for what is remote or uncer- 
tain, or even for what is recognized as impossible. 
So, while desire may mean wish, wish expresses a 
meaning different from desire. There is not, 
however, the essential difference in meaning 
between these two words as exists between want 
and toish. 



Mrs. A. — Why is it th&t wish is more frequently 
used when desire might be expected ? 

Mrs. B. —Desire is a word of Latin origin, 
and, consequently, wish is preferred by those 
who feel that one's choice should lie with an 
Anglo-Saxon word when it is interchangeable in 
meaning with one derived from the Latin. 

Mrs. A. —I think I undei'stand the nice dis- 
tinction in the uses of these words. For example, 
it would be correct for me to say, **I want a new 
dress" for I not only wish for one, but I am in 
need of one. 

Mrs. B. — Y^es, that is correct. 

Mrs. A. —-Then I may sa}', for example, Iwish 
to see you this evening, that is, I use wish in the 
sense of desire. When should I use desire ? 

Mrs. B.— You may say, **I desire wealth in 
order that I may give happiness to others. " 

Mrs. A. —But I could say »* I uish for wealth 
in order that I may give happiness." 

Mrs. B. —Yes, you could, but one instinctively 
feels that desire expresses the exact meaning which 
wish does not. As 1 said, there is no essential 
difference in meaning between tcish and desire, 
but we are apt to use tcish where simplicity of 
expression is desired. For example, we say, I 
desire wealtK distinction, honor, fame, but,Iiri«A 
you would come to see me frequently, I wish to 
see you tomorrow afternoon. 

Mrs. A. —There are several questions that I 
want to ask this afternoon. Do I want to ask or 
do I tcish to ask ? 

Mrs. B. — In order to answer that you have 
simply to ask, whether you lack the questions 
or are in need of them. 

Mrs. A. —Then I should say that I tcish to ask. 
I notice that j'ou said *» simply to ask," you 
evidently do not care to split the infinitive in 
that case. I intend to ask you to discuss the 
question of *»tb be" or ** simply to be," but I 
find that many of m}' questions were answered 
in the September numl)er of ** Correct English." 
I am glad that we have discussed the uses of 
want, wish, and desire, because I have never 
known how to use these words. 



True education is character building. 
Education is the product of training. 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



rONCORI) OF SUBJECT AND VERB. 



Rule. — The verb is singular or plural according as the subject is singular or plural. 

Oaation. — ^When the subject is separated from the verb, it is necessary to exercise caution, as the subject 
may appear plural when it is, in reality, singular. 

With, 

1. A singular verb should always be used when a singular subject is modified by a phrase 
introduced by with, 

KXAMPLEK. 

**The purse, wiUi its contents j was found on the person of the thief.*' 

<<This, with several other causes which I shall not name, was the occasion of his downfalL" 

^ote. — Sometimea the preposition with is used when, in reality, the sense requires the conjunction and, 

EXAMPLES. 
INCORRECT. CORHECT. 

*' The rebel chief, with af I his attendants, were *<The rebel chief and all his attendants U7fr« 

captured. captured. ' * 

' * The King, with nil his courtiers, were present. « * The King and all his courtiers were present. ' ' 

Note.— If, however, with is used, the verb should be singular; as, "The rebel chief, with all his attendants, 
was captured." ''The Kin^, with aH his courtiers^ was present;'' but, inasmuch as in these sentences the sense 
is plural, it is better to usa the .* ivnction nndf as the use of the preposition with is restricted to a subject 
with a singular meaning. Thus * ;Hc house, with its attrarJiee surroundings, yi^o^ very easily disposed of." 
"Poverty, with its thousand ilfs, wn \\^ ^ot." 

As well ax. 

2. A singular verb shouiv, u. vays be used when a singular subject is followed by as well as; 
that is, when as well as is cornier* .i-sod. 

EXAMPLES. 

**He as well «. ?/.•»« o" to 1 'time. 

**The boy a« u r'v Is sister t/e>v;rt7« commendation. " 

Note. — Sometimes .^iio phrase ns toell c is used when, in reality, the sense requires the conjunction oMid. 

EXAMPLES. 



INCORRECT. 

Pompey as well as Ci3esar were great men. 
The horse as well as the driver were killed. 



CORRECT. 

Pompey and Ciesar were great men. 
The horse and the driver were killed. 



Note. — If, however, as well as is used, the verb should be singular; as, Pompey as wett as Cassar was a great 
man. The horse as well as the driver was killed. When as well as is used in order to make an illustrative 
comparison, it is always correctly used; otherwise the conjunction and ii required. Thus one correctly says: 
" His curiosity, as well as his anxiety, mvm eTcit(»d," or "His curiosity and his anxiety were excited," but not 
"His curiosity as well as his anxiety were excited." 
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SUQQESTIONS FOR LETTER WRITING. 

Note. — ^This is the sixth of a series of letters giving 
oonect forms in letter writing. 

New York, September 20, 1901. 

My dear Mrs, Baker: 

Instead of returning to Chicago, I shall 
^go to Europe, and shall sail for Liverpool tomor- 
row. As you know^ I have never been abroad 
before,* and, in consequence, this tcill be a novel 
experience for me, I am going with a party of 
friends, and we expect to have a delightful time 
We shall visit London, Paris, Rom^ and Flor- 
ence, It is my intention to keep ajoumal so that 
I can refer back* to my experiences in later years, 
I can then live again the scenes through which I 
shall have passed. Some where I have read, ^^ One 
is happier for a lifetime because of the enjoyment 
of one innocent pleasure,^^ Such is the power of 
the Goddess Memory, Her Kingdom is a mighty 
one, for the Ooddess reigns supreme, dealing out 
either joy or sorrow to her subjects according to the 
conduct of their lives. Am I not a favored creature 
of fortune? We are liable,^ however, to take all 
our blessings as our just dues, and when we do not 
receive them^ we think ourselves unjustly treated by 
Dame Fortune. In this connection, I often recall 
Carlyle's lines in Sartor Resartus: 

^^ But the whim we have of happiness is some- 
what thus. By certain valuations and averages of 
our own striking, ice come upon some sort of aver- 
age terrestrial lot; this we fancy belongs to us by 
nature, and our indefeasable right. It is simple 
payment of our wages; of our deserts; requires 
neither thanks nor complaints; only such overplus 
as there m,ay be do we account Happiness, any 
deficit again is misery. Now consider that we 
have the valuations of our own deserts ourselves, 
and what a fund of self-conceit there is in each of us, 
— <?o you wonder that the balance should so often dip 
the wrong way, and many a Blockhead cry: See 
there^ what a payment; was ever worthy gentleman 
so used/ I tell thee Blockhead, it all comes of thy 
* Vanity; of what thou fanciest those same deserts 
of thine to be. Fancy that thou deservest to be 
hanged {as is most lively), thou will feel it hap- 
piness to be only shot; fancy that thou deservest to 
he hanged in a hair-halter, it will be a luxury to 
iUitti Amp." 



Whenever I hear people bemoan their J ate be- 
cause they do not have the pleasures that others eeem 
to enjoy, I think of what Carlyle said: 

<< What is this that, ever sitice earliest years thou 
hast been fretting and fuming, and lamenting and 
self- tormenting, on account of itf Say it in a 
word: is it not because thou art not Happy f Because 
the Tliou (sweet gentleman), is not sufficiently hon- 
ored, nourished, and lovingly cared for? Foolish 
soul, Wfiat act of Legislature was there that thou 
shoxddst be Happy? A little while ago thou hadst 
no right to be at all. What if thou wert born and 
predestined not to be Happy, but to be Unliappy. 
Art thou nothing other than a Vulture then, that 
fliest through the Universe, seeking after somewhat 
to eat: and shrieking dolefully because carrion 
enough is not given theeV* 

When quoting Carlyle I never know where to 
stop, for his lines are so full of meaning. But I 
cannot write any more at present, as I have so 
much to attend to before going abroad. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of hearing from, you 
when I arrive at London, lam. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Catharine Curtis.. 

NOTES. 

1, A comma is required after ^^know.** Rule. 
— WJien tJie dependent sentence precedes the princi- 
pal, it is set off by a comma. 

2, ^^ Before'' is superfluous. 

3, A comma is required after Jiome. Rule. 
— Three or more words in the same grammatical 
relation, following one another, must be separated 
by commas. Note. — ^ome writers omit the comma 
before the conjunction ^^and'' but this is not in ac- 
cordance with the best usage. See Correct English, 
September, J 901, Punctuation. 

Jf, ^^Back'' 4s superfluous. 

5, ^^Apt'' and not ^ ^liable" expresses the mean- 
ing to be conveyed. Thus: ^^Apt'* indicates a 
natural fitness or tendency; ^ ^liable** refers to a 
possible event regarded as unfavorable; cm, *^77ie 
poor are apt to be prond^\' **Z/e is liable to ctcci- 
dent.'* Sec Correct English, April, 1901, page 
129, Words and their Uses, 

6, A comma is required after * *them. " Se^ 
Rule under figure 8, 
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GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 



WHAT TO SAY AND WHAT NOT TO SAY, 



REMINDERS. 



Review From Bound Volume One 



{For Tlie Ncir tSuhttrrih^rft). 



DONT SAY: 



I am going to r/o. 

He lives in Michigan Avenue. 



He lives in Yonkers. 



SAT: 



I am going. 



He lives on Michigan Avenue. 



He lives (If Yonkers. 



Note. — One lives in New York, but at Yonkers; that it*, one lives in a large city, but a< a small place. 



I am xo delighted to see you, 



I am delighted to see you, or very much delighted 
eto. 



Note. — Although **8o" is used in colloquial speech, it does not express sense when used in the place of 
"very much" or **extremely." 



You know as much as nif 



You know jis much as /. 



You cannot see so well as mf. 



You <;annot see so well as /. 



He is not so agreeable as her. 



He is not so agreeable as »/i#*. 



The recipe requires three cups/ul of flour and The receipt requires three cupf uls of flour and" three 
three teanpoonnful of baking powder. teasixx)nfuls of baking powder. 



Note. — Three cupsful means three cups full. Three cupfulu means one cup filled three times. Likewiw, 
tliree teaspoomftdl means three teaspoons full. Three teaspoonfuls means one spoon filled three times. 

Receipt — distinguished from recipe by the common restriction of that word to medical and relative usee: 
as, a receipt for a pudding. — Century, 
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THE. GRAMMAR OF TH£ ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 



FOR THE BEGINNER. 



The initial work on this subject was begun in the 
issue of May, 1900. 

THE VERB.* 

(Continued.) 

TENSE.. 

Tense is the form of the verb that indicates 
the time of the action or of that which is af- 
firmed. 

Note. — Tense, from the Latin tcmpus, means 
time. 

♦Sec Correct English, May, 1900, p. 154. 

There are six tenses: Present, present per- 
fect; past, past perfect; future, future perfect. 

Present Tense. — A verb that refers the action 
or state to present ^ime, is said to be in the 
present tense, as, I walk, I am walking. 

Xotc. — Some grammarians call the form "I 
walk" the present indefinite tense, and "I am 
walking," the i)resent progressive. 

Present Perfect Tense. — A verb that refers 
the action or state as completed up to pres- 
ent time, is said to be in the present perfect 
tcmse, as I have walked, I have been walking. 

Note. — Some grammarians call the form ^*I 
have been walking" the perfect progressive 
ten.<ie. 

The Past Tense. — A verb that refers the 
action or state to i)ast time, is said to be in the 
past tense, as, I walked, I was walking. 

Note. — Some gramniarians call the form, "I 
walk," the past indefinite tense, and ^^1 was 
walking" the past progressive. 

Past Perfect Tense. — A verl) that refers the 
action or state as completed up to past time, is 
said to be in the past perfect tense; as, T had 
walked, T had been walking. 

Note. — Some grammarians call the form ^'I 
had been walking" the perfect progressive tense. 

Future Tense. — A verb that refers the action 
or state to future time is said to be in the fu- 
ture tense; as I shall walk, I shall be walking. 

Note. — Some grammarians call the form "I 
shall walk" the future indefinite tense, and '1 
shall be walking," the future progressive tense. 

Future Perfect Tense. — A verb that refers 



the action or state as completed up to future 
time, is said to be in the future perfect tense, 
as I shall have walked, I shall have been walk- 
ing. 

Note. — Some grammarians call the form "I 
shall have been walking" the future perfect pro- 
gressive tense. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

Editor of * * Correct English " :— 

Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions? If starting on a journey, how am I to 
get to the train? I don't like to **make" it: I 
am not in that line of manufacturing. I don*t 
like to ** reach" it: that seems to imply the ex- 
tending of my arm. I don't like to *< arrive at" 
the train: I would arrive at some stationary ob- 
ject. I don't like to *<meet" it: I might say 
that of a train on which I was expecting a friend, 
but at the best it rather suggests a head-end 
collision between the train and me. Now what 
can one say in tlie case? Again, how can I 
express, in a good current English verb, tlie idea 
that I am boarding and lodging at a hotel? 
*< Putting up at " seems to me a senseless phrase. 
** Stopping at" is almost equally senseless. To 
be a '* guest at" is not tnie, in the ordinary 
sense of guest. 

Let me say in closing, that I think you are 
doing a noble work, and you are doing it largely 
in a field not accessible to the teaelier. His 
work has ceased when the pupil has left the 
school ; but you are reaching those who have left 
the schools. I wish you abundant success. 

Very sincerely. 

^ . Lt. •} . 

Answer. — Evidently, to get to tiie train is a 
serious matter. It is certainly, in most cases, 
much more serious not to get to it. Tliere is no 
objection to the word **get" in this instance, as 
it perfectly expresses the meaning. «* Reach" 
may also be used with propriety; for, although 

* * reach " means to put forth the arm by exten- 
sion, it means to come by motion or progress; to 
come or get to: as, to reach a iK)int or destination. 

The definition of << board, " in one of its mean- 
ings, implies both l)oard and lodging; thus, 

* * board to furnish with food or food and lodg- 
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ing:" as, <*His landlady boards him at a reason- 
able price." As a rule, unless a person specifies 
that he does not lodge at the hotel, to say that 
he boards at the hotel implies both board and 
lodging. One could use the word *<stay," but as 
has been said, *M)oard " may be used to convey 
this meaning. Thank you for your kind words: 
ming from a Professor of English they are 
greatly appreciated. 



Chicago, Sept. 1. 1901. 
Editor »* Correct English":— 

In your next issue will you please tell me 
which is correct. 

1. I live on A. Ave,, or 1 live in A. Ave. 

2. The accident occurred in A. Ave. , or The 
accident occured on A. Ave. 

M. P. 

Answer. — **I liveo/iA. Ave." is correct; also, 
The accident occuiTed on A. Ave. 

See «« Correct English," February, 1901. 
Answers to Queries. 



Editor of ** Correct English ":— 

Is the following form correct? The adver- 
tisement appeared in the Elite. 

** Polite Clothing for Young Men Under 19 
years of age." F. B. 

Answer. — No; polite is not correctly used in 
this sense. It is true it may indicate polished 
or refined in style, but its use is restricted to 
speech, manners, society, or belles-lettres. 



Philadelphia, Sept. (>, 1901. 
Editor of ** Correct English " :— 

Will you kindly give me all the meanings of 
the word comprehend? I say it means **to in- 
clude, " but am told that meaning is obsolete. 

Yours trulv, 

W. C. S. 

Answer. — You will see by the following defin- 
itions that the meaning of ** to include" is not 
obsolete. 

To comprehend: — To take in, include, or em- 
brace within a certain scope; include, (a) to in- 



clude within a certain extent of space or time: 
as, New England comprehends six states; the 
most notable events were comprehended in the 
last ten years of the centur}'. 

(b) To include within the limits of any kind; 
especial 1}% to include in the constitution or 
nature. Ex. — **An art which comprehends so 
many several parts." 

(c) To include in meaning or m logical scope. 
Ex. — *» If there be any other commandment, it 
is briefly comprehended in this saying. ",..2. To 
take into the mind; grasp by the understanding; 
possess or have in idea; understand the force, 
nature or character of ; conceive; know suffici- 
ently for a given puq)ose; specifically to under- 
stand in one of the higher degrees of complete- 
ness; as, to comprehend an allusion, a word, or 
a j>erson. — Century'. 



Chicago, Sept. 18. 1901. 
Editor of * ' Correct English " : — 

Would you kindly tell us, in your next num- 
ber, whether there is any good authority for the 
pronunciation of if her and nitht^r in the words 
** either" and *' neither." 

Respectfully. 

A. J. A. 

Answer. — » » 7 ther ' ' and * * n i ther ' * anj the 
second pronunciations giv^n in Centur}% Inter- 
national, ** Old Webster, ** Murray's New Eng- 
lish Dictionary and Stornmouth. 

**^ther" and «* wether" arc the first pro- 
nunciations given in these dictionaries. Standard 
gives these pr<>nuneiati(»ns only. 



QUESTIONS FROM BUSINESS FIRMS. 



Chicago, Sept. 22, 1901. 
Editor of *» Correct English": — 

If you will be good enough to oblige, I will 
again ask a favor of you. Will you give me 
your opinion of the enclosed ? 

1 know the first pair of correlatives are in the 
wrong position. The second I think are also 
in the wrong position, ])ut have been told that 
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they are not used correlative!}'. By using the 
word usually, I think we contradict ourselves. 

Our great Basement Salesroom does not offer special 
bargains for one day in the week only, but for every 
day; our baigains advertised Thursday night are not 
only for the following Friday, but are usually for all 
continuing days until goods are sold. 

If, " are usually/' were left out would it not 

be correct ? 

Thanking you for the favors, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

J. W. H., care Marshall Field & Co. 

Answer. — The sentence should read: — -^Our 
great basement salesroom offers special bargains 
not only for one day in the week, hut for 
every day; our bargains advertised Thursday 
night are not only for the following Friday, hut 
for all continuing days until the goods are sold.'' 

The second construction must be either in the 
form indicated or in the following, — **Our bar- 
gains are usually not only for the following Fri- 
day, but for all continuing days until the goods 
are sold." As you indicate in your letter, the 
word ** usually" contradicts the statement made 
in the first part of the sentcmce. 

*«Not only" and <'but" are correlatives in 
this construction, and, hence, should precede the 
same part of speech. See Maxwell, Advanced 
Lessons in English Grammar, p. 264. 



Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 20, 1901. 
Editor of *« Correct English":— 

Will you kindly advise me whether the word 
recreative, used as an adjective in the expression 
** Recreative Horses " is properly used. Thank- 
ing you in advance for the kindness, I am. 

Very truly, 
S. W. n., care Wauamaker & Co. 

Answer. — Century gives the following defi- 
nition and example: 

Recreative: Tending to recreate; refreshing: 
giving new vigor or animation. **In his Manual 
of Sins .... our recreative monk has introduced 
short tales, some grave and some he deemed 
face tiou8« which convej' an idea of domestic life 
and domestic language" If the term is applic- 
able to monks, it may \\^. used also of horses, 



although it seems as if it were a peculiar use 
of the word. However, according to the example 
given by Century, the expression <<recreatiye 
horses" is correct. 



Chicago, August 1, 1901. 
Editor of »* Correct English": — 

In the following sentence will you kindly 
advise me of the correct use, also the distinction 
in uses, of the words ** provided" and «*pro- 
viding" ? 

* * We will send you our paper provided (or 
providing) you pay cash in advance." I am told 
that the present participle ** providing" used in 
the above sentence would be incorrect, and will 
ask you to kindly tell me why? 

If not presuming too much, will ask ^'^oa to 
kindly give some information on the (business) 
uses of ** shall" and ''will" or, perhaps their 
use according to ''usage " I think your maga- 
zine a practical publication and take great 
interest in its perusal. 

Very truly yours, 
C. S. L. , care Marshall Field & Co. 

Answer: — "Providing" is incorrect because 
the conjunction "provided," and not the parti- 
ciple "providing," is required. "We will send 
you our paper, "is the principal sentence; "you 
pay cash in advance" is the subordinate. The 
conjunction that connects the two sentences 
is "provided" followed by "that" understood. 
For the u.ses of "shall " and "will " I refer you 
to Bound Volume I. of "Correct English." pp. 
5, 21, 39, 53, 71. 



Chicago, Sept. 13, 1901. 
Kditor of "Correct English: " — 

In the attached clipping will you kindly ex- 
plain why a comma should not follow name and 
very much oblige ? 

Clipping. — See that Initials, Name and Address 
are correct. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. T., care Marshall Field & Co. 

Answer. —Although some writers omit the 
comma before the conjunction and^ a comma 
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should follow ntnnr. I refer U) the following 
authorities. Maxwell (Advanced Lessons; gives 
the following rule and example: Three or more 
wonls^in the same grammatical relation, follow- 
ing one another, must be separated by comma«t ; 
as, ix)etry, music, and painting are fine arts. 

Hill, (Elements of Rhetoric. ) — Honor, wealth, 
duty, and safety are the leading motives of man. 

Bain. — Peter, James. Thomas, and Marj' 
formed the party. 

H. T. Loomis, (Letter Writing.)— Industry 
honesty, temperance, and fnigality arc^ among 
the cardinal virtues. 

Chicago, Sept. Vk 11M)1. 
Editor of ** Correct English ":— 

Kindly answer the following question. Which 
is the correct f onn ? 

We is.sued in exchange o/' S. (). T. (;7603 Xu. 
81223. 

We issued in exc^lianjre /or S. <). T. (;7r»0H No. 
81223. 

Is th former wrong and tlu' laiu*r rigJit ? Or 
vice versa. 

Yours very truly, 
S. L. T., Hamburg Steamer Line. 

Answer. — The con-ect construction is : We 
issued in exchange /or S. (). T. r)76()8 ticket No. 
81223. 

By trans|K>sing the piv|x>sitional phrase, you 
can see that /or. and not o/ expresses the mean- 
ing to be conveyed. Thus, We issiie<l ticket No. 
81223 in exchange for S. 0. T. G7603. After the 
exchange had taken place, wo speak of the ex- 
change of the tickets. Instead of the verb issued 
OT srnt, use the verb fj(fVf\ thus, ** We ///nr this 
ticket in exchange /or that." '*We x#/// this 
ticket in exchanjrc /or that." 

Centur}' gives the foHowing: '•Joseph gave 
them bread in exchange /or hoi-ses. ' See vocalni- 
lary (exchange) in ref(M'ence to the meanings of 
for and of, and you will find that fnr is re(|uired 
in this construction. 



CHARLES A. DANA. ON THE, N£,£D 

OF ENGLISH 



The first thing for the man who is looking 
forward to this profession (journalism) in 
winch the use of the English language is the 
main thing; since it is the instrument that he 
must apply continually for the expression of 
ideas and for the dissemination of knowledge, 
is to know tills lanfjuagc thoroughly, and that is 
the very corner-stone of the education that a 
journalist should look forward to and should 
lal)or after, and should neglect no opportunity 
of improving hiiiLself in. 

After a knowledge of the English language 
(^oracs, of course, in regular order, the practice, 
the cultivation of the al)ilitv to use it, the de- 
velopmcnt of the art which in its latest form 
we call style and which distinguishes one writer 
from another. This stylo is something of such 
an evanescent, intangible nature that it is diffi- 
cult to tell in what it consists. I suppose it is 
the happy combination of imagination and 
humor with the entire command of the word 
— resources of the language all applied together 
in the construction of sentences. I suppose that 
is what makes style. It is a very precious gift, 
i)ut it is not a gift that can always be acquired 
i)y practice or study. 

The famous journalist then suggests Dr. 
Channing's Essay on Xapoleon Bonaparte and 
Hawthorne's works as models of stvle and lucid 

ft 

English, and a thorough knowledge of the Bible, 
Slinkes])eare, and ^lilton, as indispensable. 



ADDITIONS TO OUR LANGUAGE. 

The English language is annually incn-ased 
by the addition of about 100 new wonls. 



YOUR. Pa AND Qa. 

Wliv must we be careful of those letters mon» 
than of othei-s ? Because in the olden days the 
host kept his customei-s' scores in chalk on thC 
panels of the (Joors. P stood for pint and Q for 
<[uart, and it behooved the guest to watch his 
score lest he should exce(?d his proiKT numl>er of 
Ps and Qs. To suit or to fit to a T is a plain 
allusi(m to the carpenter's T, which is much used 
in mechanic's and drawings. 

— Conihill Magazine. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Century Dictionary. 
Key to diacritical marks: 
Long Sounds. Short Sounds* 

6 (eel) a (all) i (it) o (on) a (ask) 

a (ale) (old) e (end) u (us) e (err) 
a (father) (food) a (at) oo (foot) 
I (isle) 
n (use) 

*The short sounds are indicated bj the absence of marki. 
THE PAST TENSE OF VERBS. 

As a rule, the past tense of the 'verb is ac- 
cented the same as the present 

Absent ( ab-sent' 

Absented ( ab-sent'ed 

Nota^The adjective is accented on the first syllable. 

Accent j ak-sent' 

Accented ( ak-sent'ed 

Note.«The noun Is accented on the first syllable. 

Acclimate ( a-kli'mat 

Acclimated ( a-kli'mat-ed 

Address ( a*-dres' 

Addressed ( a*-dres'ed 

Note— The noun is accented the same as the verb. 

Advertise C ad'ver-tiz or ad-ver-tiz' 

Advertised ( ad'ver-tiz-ed or ad-yer- 

tlz'ed 



"e" in ••ver** has the sound of 
• e" in "err." 



Alternate 
Alternated 



f al' 
|al' 



al'ter-nat 
ter-nat-ed 



••e" In "tcr" has tho sound of 
••e" In "err." 

Note.'^The adjective and the noun are accented on the 
second syUable. 



Betroth 
Betrothed 



be*-thrtHli' orl)e*-troth' 
be*-trr)tli'e(l or be*- 
troth'ed 



"o" In the first pronunciation 
has the sound;of "a" in "all." 



Calcimine ( kal'si-min or mm 

6alcimined ( kiil'si-miii-ed or min'ed 

Note.— The noun is pronounced the same as tho verb. 

Cement ( se-f^-ment' 

Cemented ( se*-ment'ed 

Note— The noun is pronounced the same as the verb, but has 
a second prouunciation— Kcm'ent. 

Construe f kon'strW or k<)n*-strO 



Construed 



( kon'strO-ed or kon*-8trO- 
ed. 



Contrast 
Contrasted 



{kon^l^-trast' 
kon*-trast'ed 



•*s*' in **trast" has the sound of 
•*ar in "aslc" 

Note.— The'noun is accented on the last syUable. 



Cremate 
Cremated 

Enervate 
Enervated 



{kre'mat 
kre'mat-ed 

{6*-ner'vat or en'er-vat 
6-ner'vat-ed or en'er- 
vat-ed 

•*e** in **ner** has tho Round of 
"e" in ••ner." 



Digest ( di-gest' 

Digested ( di-gesf ed 

Note.— The noun (legal term) is prononnoed di'gest. 

Interest ( in'ter-est 

Interested ( in'ter-est-ed 

"e" in "ter" has the sound « .' 
•«e'» in "err.** 

Note.— The partlcipal adjective is accenU^d the same. 

Preface ( pref'as* 

Prefaced ( pref 'as*-ed 

Note.— The noun Is accented the same as the verb. 



{ser-vji 
ser-vf 



-va 
ad 



Survey 
Surveyed 

**e** in "scr" has the bound of 
••e" in "err." 

Note.— The noun is accentedl^e same as the verb, also some- 
times ser'va, 

PROPER NAMES. 

Balaklava bal. a-klii' v ; 

(Village in Crimea, 

Kussia. Battle of 

Balaklava, fought 

between Russians and 

English, Oct. 25, 1 854) 

Bayeux ba-ye 

(City of Fi-ance) (««e'* as in *«err") 

^ il-i.noi' 
Illinois 

noiz' 

/lO'is-vil 
Louis\ill<^ 



V"e as IB 
C il-i. noi' 
} or 
(^ il-i. noiz 
C lO'is-vi 
} or 
( lO'i-vil 



Nevada neJ-viid'ii 

Oklahoma ok-la*-ho'mii* 

(territory in F n i t e d 

States) Standard gi ve o'kla-homa* 

Roraala rom'o§-la 

(name of George Eliot's 

novel) 

Tyrol tyr'ol 

(Province of Austi'ia) 

Yokohama yo-ko. hii'mji 

(City in Japan) 

t This sound is slighted in rapid utterance. 

*Tho sound approaches that of "u" ln"us" in easy utteranrr*. 
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CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE HOME. 



Beatrice. — I am glad I am going to commence 
my music-lessons again. I have forgotten how 
to play almost all my ineces. I didn't forget to 
say almost that time instead of mntit, 

Mrs. B.— Yes, that is an improvement, but 
you should not say to commence^ yoM should say 
to begin. You must never say to commence, 

Beatrice.— Must I say begin for everything? 

Mrs. B. — Yon may say commence but not to 
commence. 

Beatrice. —I can't remember that, so I'll say 
begin for ever^'thing. I had just as live say 
begin as commence, 

Mrs. B. — You should say **I had just as /«V/", 
not **I had just as //tv." I am not surprised, 
however, to hear you say that, for about nine 
persons out of ten make the same mistake. I 
have heard even grown persons suy, *'T had just 
as h'vs, " Only yesterday, I heard a young lady 
say, **I had just as h'vs go to Brj'n Mawr as to 
Vassar." It is hoi)ed that she will go to either 
one or the other college. 

Beatrice. — Isabel says her mother never cor- 
rects her. Her mother says that it is the teacher's 
place to learn the children. 

Mrs. B. —If Isabel's mother said that, I should 
think, in that case, the teacher would be the 
better instructor, for she would probably teach 
the children and not ham them. 

Boschen. — Beatrice, you should have said 
that it was the teacher s place to teach the chil- 
dren, not to ham them. 

Beatrice. — Well, that's what Isabel said 
anyhow. 

Mrs. B. — ^-l«,y/<o*/; is a useless expi*ession. but 
you may use it in everyday 8i)eech. 

Beatrice. —Goodness! We're always saymg 
something wrong. We'll never learn how t<» 
speak. 

Mrs. B.— Oh yes, you will. You needn't get 
discouraged. Think of how much you have 
learned already. 

Beatrice. — I can't think of anything. 

Roschen. —Why, yes, Beatrice. Don't you 
know we never say, <* Can we go out" for ^^May 
we go out,' nor '* It's most time for school," in- 



stead of **It's ahnost time for school," "It's no 
use neither,^* for ** It's no use eitJier,^* 

Beatrice. — No, and we don't say, ** It don't'" 
for ''It doesn't," nor ** It a//iV for ««Ittfii7." 

Roschen. — Nor * * We have got to go to school " 
nor ** We have got our books." 

Beatrice. — Nor "1 wish I was'' for *«Iwish I 



)i 



toere, 

Roschen. —No, nor * * The ice cream is aw/iil 
nice " instead of * * very nice. " 

Beatrice. — Nor ** Bounce is laying down" in- 
stead of '* lying down." Is there any more? 

Mrs. B. — Any more what? 

Beatrice. — Any more mistakes. 

Mrs. B. — Then you should say, ''Are there 
anj' more. '* You see there is at least one more 
mistake that you must correct. What is it? 

Roschen. — We mustn't say ^^ Is there" when 
we mean * ' Are there." 

Beatrice. — Well, I can sav, •' 7s there anv 
more ice crt»am? " 

Mrs. B. — Yes, but -^Are there anymore — 
what? " 

Beatrice. — Bananos. 

Mrs. B. — Not ban-ua- i/o«e. 

Roschen. — Well, that's what the man calls 
them. 

Mrs. B. — What should you call them? 

Beatrice and Roschen. — Han-nan-ft«. 



THE.' POWER OF SONG. 



Even as a child, that after x)ining 

For the sweet absent mother, hears 
Her voice, and round her neck entwining 

Young arms, vents all its soul in tears: 
So by harsh cuHtoni fiir estranged, 

Along the glad and guiloless track, 
To childhood's happy home unchanged 

The swift song wafts the wanderer back, — 

Snatched from the cold and formal world, and 

pressed by the Great Mother 

T(» hor j;lowing breast. 

—Schiller. 
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PUNCTUATION. 



THE, COMMA. 

(Continued). 

THE, ADVERB. 



Rule. — An adverb that does not modify a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb, must be 
followed by a comma, and where it does not 
lx?gin a sentence, it must l)e set off by commas. 
The following adverb? should always be fol- 
lowed or sot off bv commas : 



Again 


Hence 


Besides 


Therefore? 


However 


Moreover 


First 


Nay 


Secondly 


Now 


Thirdly 


Indeed 


liRstly 


Thus 


Finally 


Consequently 


NTevertholess 





EXAMPLES. 

Again, other considiTations Ix'sides tho:^.^ may 

a (feet his decision. 

Besides, I have frequently told him that I 

should not consent to his going. 

However, this question need not be decided 

to-day. 

First, let us consider the main question. 

Secondly,ihcTe is no good reason why you 
should refuse to assist him. 

Fitially, there is no other resource. 

Hence, the question to be decided is this. 

Therefore, there is no reason for this delay. 

Moreovcn\W\\s is not a convenient time for 
our meeting. 

Nay, you deceive yourself. 

Now, as to the second question, I have no 
further remarks to make. 

Indeed, it is a very critical moment. 

Thus^ one trouble followed another. 

Consequently, you must go. 

Note. — Some adverbial pli rases are followed 
by commas, as, for example: "In the first 
place," "on the contrary," "at this day," *T)e- 
yond dispute," "at least," "for the most part," 
"now and then," "not long since," "week after 
week," "day after day,'' "apart from this." 



MODKLS FOR PUNCTUATIOX— THE COMMA.* 

Tiie sources of all kinds of sensibUity are the same. Cohm€' 
quenflVt where senslbiUt}' to sorrow is denied, there, aUo, tho 
keenest relish of Joy is withheld. 

The feeling of beauty is, unquMtionabljf, associated with the 
conception of the objects themselves. Thus^ the delight which 
constitutes Its primary element is Insensibly transferred, and. 
AS it were, condensed in sight, sound, or mental exhibition; 
therefort^ we call itibeautif uL 

Conscience is a valuable monitor. Frtquently, when IncUna* 
tion runs adverse to the current of duty, conscience reprores, 
rnccessfully, the sensibilities of the heart. 

IndUpufabltf, ever}' slanderer is deserving of punishment. 
There are, however, degrees of his offence, as well as every 
other. To calumniate a man of honor is, doubtless, deserving 
of no slight chastisement; but the defamer of a good woman 
is, indeed, a being so despicable as only to be described by the 
foulness of his pen. 

* Borden*8 School Grammar. 



HER PROTEST. 



Poet, although youVve been extremely kind, 
The time hnn come when I must speak my mind. 

I think it is absurd for you to write 

My **lip8 are like twin cherries" — what a sight 

l*d be if such a silly thing were true ! 
Do cherries really look like lips to you ? 

Then, **8hHl-like ears"! To the marines, pray, tell, 
My ear is like a hard and slimy shell I 

'*With eyes like stars"! Indeed, sir, ever, at night, 
^ly eyes are not two yellow dots of light. 

And I confess it gives me quite a twinge 
Just to imagine "lids with jetty fringe." 

''•I lair like a raven's wing" ! Fancy a maid 

AVith short, stiff rxuills that wouldn't coil or braid ! 

And I would be the most distressed of girls 
Were my teeth small and spherical "like pearls." 

As to my neck, you really should be told 
'Tis not ''like alabaster," hard and cold. 

Tlien "arms like ivory"! Candid, I must own ! 
Why don't you say they're nothing but a bone 

O prithee, Poet, if you think me fair. 

With better things than these my charms compare! 

—Carolyn AVells in Forv^-ard. 
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OCTOBBK. 



WORK. 



As some fair woman who would fain her youth renew 
By gentle sighs and wann love-glanoes which seem 

true; 
So doth Nature by her gentle sighs and fun-kissed 

breath beguile: 
And were it not for barren tn.>etj und fallen leaves 

turned sere, 
*Twould seem that Siinimor, not her counterfeit, 
were here. 



GO, LOVERLY ROSE.. 



(Jo, lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

Tliat now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to l)e. 

Tell her that's young, 
And shuns to have her graces fcipiiMl. 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no njen abide, 
Tliou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to l)e admired. 

Then die ! that she 

The common fate of all things ran* 

May read in thee ! — 

How small a part of time they Hhare 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

— Edmund Waller. 

(UK)5-1G87). 

Fenton calls Waller "Makor and model of melodious verse 
In iho sense that he revived the form of the past ago, and 
gave to it a greater precision than it bad over possessed, he is a 
maker of Terse. Moreover, in *Oo, Lovtrly Rosie.* he wrote 
one of the most perfect lyrics in the tongue, and one such 
poem will embalm Its writer." 



TH£ LAUGH CF MADAME D'ALBRET. 



She has indeed a throat of lovely whiteness, 

The sweetest speech, and fairest cheeks and eyes ; 
But in good sooth her little laugh of lightness 

Is where her chiefest charm, to my thought, Hob. 

With its fiay not<5 she can make pleasure rise. 
Where'er she hap to l)e, without enfail ; 
And should a hitter grief me e'er assail, 

So that my life hy death may threatened be, 
To bring me back to hfalth will then avail 

To hear this laugh with which she slayeth me. 

— Clemoxt Marot. 
(1407-1044). 



Like coral insects multitudinous 

The minutes are whereof our life is made. 

They build it up as in the deep's blue shade 

It grows, It comes to light, and then and thus 

For both there is an end. The populona 

Sea-blossoms close, our minutes tliat have paid 

Life's debt of work are spent; the work is laid 

Before our feet that shall come after us. 

We may not stay to watch if it will spoed, 

The bard if on some luter's string his song 

Live sweetly yet; the hero of his star 

Doth shine. Work is its own best earthly meed, 

Else have we none more than the sea-bom throng 

Who wrought those marvelous isles that bloom afiir. 

— jEAJf Inoelow. 



HOW THEY LIVED YE.AR8 AGO. 



Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
(From Letter'of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann.) 

(1717-1797). 

• * But I will tell you who is come too— Lady 
Mary Wortlej'. I went last night to visit her ; 
I give you my honor (and you who know her 
would credit me without it), the following is a 
faithful description. 1 found her in a little 
miserable l)ed chamber of a ready furnished 
house, with two tallow candles and a bureau 
covered with pots and pans. On her head, in 
' full of all accounts, she had an old black laced 
hood wrapped entirely round so as to conceal all 
hair and want of hair. No handkerchief, but 
up to her chin a kind of horseman^s riding coat, 
calling itself a pel-en-l'air, made of a dark 
green (green I think it had been) brocade, with 
colored and silver flowers and lined with furs ; 
velvet mulfeteens on her anus, gray stockings 
and slippers. * * * With nothing but an Ital- 
ian, a French and a Prussian, all men servants 
—she receives all the world, who go to homage 
her as Queen Mother and crams them into this 
kennel. 



Some one asked a definition for mind, matter 
and soul, it was given in this way: 

What is mind? No matter. 
^Vhat is matter? Never mind. 
What is soul? It is immaterial. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 

[1817-1862.] 

RMOKE. 

Light-winged Smoke, Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight; 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 
Circling above the hamlets as they nest ; 
Or else, departing dream and shadowy form 
Of midnight vision, gathering up thy skirts ; 
By night star-veiling, and by day 
likening the light and blotting out the sun,- 
Go thou, my incense, upward from this hearth, 
And ask the gods to pardon this clear flame. 

FROM THE ESSAY ON WALKING. 

We have heard of a Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. It is said that knowl- 
edge is power, and the like. Methinks there 
is equal need of a Society for the Ditrusion of 
Useful Ignorance, —what we will call Beautiful 
Knowledge, a knowledge useful in a higher 
sense ;— for what is most of our boasted so- 
called knowledge but a conceit that we know 
something, which robs us of the advantage of 
our actual ignorance ? What we call knowledge 
is often our positive ignorance ; ignorance our 
negative knowledge. By long yeai"s of patient 
industry and reading of the newspapers — for 
what are the libraries of science but files of 
newspapers ?— a man accumulates a myriad 
facts, lays them up in his memory, and then 
when in some spring of his life he saunters 
abroad into the Great Fields of thought, he as 
it were goes to grass like a horse, and leaves all 
his harness behind in the stable. I would sav 
to the Society for the Diffusion of I'seful 
Knowledge, sometimes, Go U) grass. You 
have eaten ha}- long enough. The spring has 
come with its green crop. The ver}-^ cows are 
driven to their country pastures before the end 
of May ; though I have heard of one unnatural 
farmer who kept his cow in the bani and fed 
her on hay the year round, r^o, freciuentlj', the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
treats its cattle. 

A man's ignorance sometimes is not only use- 
ful, but beautiful ; while his knowledge, so 
called, is oftentimes worse than useless, besides 
being ugly. Which is the best man to deal 



with : he who knows nothing about a subject^ 
and— what is extremely rare— knows that ho 
knows nothing, or he who really knows some- 
thing about it, but thinks that he knows all ? 

My desire for knowledge is intermittent ; but 
my desire to bathe my head in atmospheres un- 
known to my feet is perennial and constant. 
The highest that we can attain to is not Knowl- 
edge, but Sympathy, with Intelligence. I do 
not know that this higher knowledge amounts to 
anything more definite than a novel and grand 
surprise on a sudden revelation of the insuffi- 
ciency of all that we called Knowledge before — a 
discover}' that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy'. 
It is the lighting- up of the mist by the sun. 
Man cannot know in any higher sense than this, 
any more than we can look serenely and with 
impunity in the face of the sun : ** You will not 
perceive that, as perceiving a particular thing." 
say the Chaldean Oracles. 

Above all, we cannot afford not to live in the 
pn^'sent. He is blessed over all mortals who 
loses no moment of the passing life in remem- 
bering the past. Unless our philosophy hears 
the cock crow in every barnyard within our hori- 
zon, it is belated. That sound commonly re- 
minds us that we are growing rusty and antique 
in our employments and habits of thought. 
His philosophy comes <lown to a more recent 
time than ours. There is something suggested 
by it that is a newer testament — the gospel ac- 
cording to this moment. He has not fallen 
ast-ern ; he has got up early and kept up early ; 
and to l)e where he is, is to be in season, in the 
foremost rank of time. It is an expression of 
the health and soundness of Nature, a brag for 
all the world— healthiness as of a spring burst 
forth, a new fountain of the Muses, to celebrate 
this last instant of time. Where he lives, no 
fugitive-slave laws are passed. AVho has not 
betrayed his master man}' times since last he 
heard that note ? 

The merit of this birds strain is in its free- 
dom from all plaintiveuess. The singer can 
easil}' move us to tears or to laughter, but 
where is he who can excite in us a pure morning 
joy? When, in doleful dumps, breaking the 
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awful' stillness of our woodeu sidewalk ou h 
Sunday, or perchance a watcher in the house of 
mourning, 1 hear a cockerel crow far or near, 1 
think to myself, <* There is one of us well, at 
any rate," — and with a sudden gush return to 
my senses. 

We had a remarkable sunset one day last No- 
vember. I was walking in the meadow, the 
source of a small brook, when the sun at last, 
just before setting after a cold gray day. 
reached a clear stratum in the horizon ; and tlie 
softest, brightest morning sunlight fell on the 
dry grass, and on the stems of the trees in the 
opposite horizon, and on the leaves of the slirub- 
oaks on the hillside, while our shadows stretched 
long over the meadow eastward, as if we were 
the only motes in its beams. It was such a 
light as you could not have imagined a moment 
before, and the air also was so warm and serene 
that nothing was wanting to make a paradise of 
that meadow. When we reflected that this was 
not a solitary phenomenon, never to happen 
again, but that it would happen forever and 
ever an inflnite number of evenings, and cheer 
and reassure the latest child that walked there, 
it was more glorious still. 

The sun sets on some retired meadow, where 
no house is visible, with all the glory and 
splendor that it lavishes on cities, and perchance 
OS it has never set before ; wliere there is but a 
solitary marsh-hawk to have his wings gilded by 
it, or only a mus(|uash looks out from his cabin, 
and there is some little black- veined l)rook in 
the midst of the marsh, just beginning to me- 
ander, winding slowly round a decaying stump. 
We walked in so pure and bright a light, gilding 
the withered grass anil leaves, so softly and 
serenely bright, I thought I had never bathed in 
such a golden flood, without a ripple or a mur- 
mur to it. The west siile of every wood and 
rising ground gleamed like the boundary of 
El3'sium, and the sun on our backs seemed like 

a gentle herdsman driving us home at evening. 
So we saunter toward the Holy Land, till one 
day the sun shall shine more brightly than ever 
he has done ; shall perchance shine into our 
minds and hearts, and light up our whole lives 
with a great awaking light, as warm and serene 
and golden as on a bank-side in Autumn. 



THE ART OF EXPRiLSSION IN VOICE. 

AND ACTION. 

XII. 
Entertaining an audience demands a more 
special equipment of physical, mental, and voice 
culture than the ordinary' conduct of life requires* 
Such training includes the careful study of mon- 
ologues, sketches, and plays, with rehearsals 
• both ill private and in public. Monologues are 
especially good for practice work because they 
dtMuand more action than recitations, and they 
hold the stage continuously, and require the per- 
former, in many cases, to impersonate two or 
more character's instead of one, passing instantly 
from one to another. But for the finer qualities 
of finish, the more delicate points of polish and 
repose, no solo work, if one may use the term, 
is so effective as the stud}' and representation of 
plays in combination with others. Students who 
intend to make a profession of this art should 
eagerly embrace every opportunity to appear 
before an audience in all kinds of parts, whether 
they feel personall}' adapted to them or not. It is 
a great mistake to train students in the direction 
only of their special talent. The very purpose 
of training is to broaden and develop the powers, 
and students who refuse or slur uncongenial roles 
reject just as many opportunities of development. 
In his professional career it is true, the artist 
specializes, if possible, according to his talent, 
but in studying he accepts, if he is wise, work the 
furthest removed from his specialty, knowing 
that even that specialty is enriched thereby. It 
is strange how difficult it is to make young 
students realize that nothing is unimportant. 
Novices feel aggiieved when they are given 
minor roles, not appreciating the fact that the 
smallest role, exc^uisitely done, may win the 
attention and applause of the audience. To 
stand still and be silent gracefully is one of the 
most difficult things which a trained actor will 
find to do. The purpose of dramatic training, 
as I have insisted before in these articles, is to 
develop the body and voice so as to make of 
them finished instruments and to free the per- 
sonality. The motto should be: give the student 
the means of expression and encourage him to 
express hlmseJ/, Many teachers of dramatic art 
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violate the rale by imposing upon the student 
systems and rules of voice production, gesture, 
etc. Trained perhaps, in the school of Booth 
or Charlotte Cushman, or in a far-away Amer- 
icanized version of Delsarte's philosophy of ex- 
pression, they seek to fasten upon young students 
the traditions of their masters, instructing their 
pupils, for example, to use this inflection or that 
pose in the role of the lago because Booth used 
it, or to follow a formalized chart of gesture 
because Delsarte alone possessed the secret of 
grace. In this art as in all others, the student 
should suspect tbe teacher wbo reduces his art 
to rules and forms, who impersonates the indi- 
vidual instead of setting him free. The study 
of Shakespeare is fundamental in all dramatic 
work because of the incomparable richness and 
splendor of all departments of his art, language, 
characterisation, dramatic action, poetic beauty, 
etc. No other dramatic author offers his scope 
and range, invites the students imagination to 
such heights and depths, takes it so far beyond 
the limits of ordinary every day experience. But 
there are these dangers in the study of Shake- 
speare ; first, the student is unconsciously led by 
precedent, influenced by tradition; and second, 
Shakespeare's range may be, especially at first, 
too remote from his own thought and experience 
for him to approach the study independent In 
spite of all the teacher's efforts Shakespeare may 
be inaccessible to many a modem student, and 
all his study of the poet may be merely a learn- 
ing by rote of prescribed lines and motions. 
Such students may approach modem playwrights, 
even the difficult and poetical ones, with a fresher 
and more original intelligence, indeed often, 
after studying these moderns, they may pass 
easily to more familiar terms with Shakespeare 
himself. In the course of my experience as con- 
ductor of a dramatic school, I have given with 
acknowledged success both Shakespearian plays 
and manj of the finer modem dramas : for 
example Ibsen's ** Master Builder," Maeter- 
linck' 8 ' ' Xntrader, " Browning's * * In a Balcony, " 
W. B. Teats's «« Land of Heart's Desire," Ber- 
nardt. Shaws's << Candida," Stephen Phillips's 
"Paola and Francesca," Henry B. Fullers's 



** Afterglow," and **The Stranger Within the 
Gates," and bis translation of Goldoni's comedy 
*^ The Fan." In some cases these plays have 
l)een given in theaters with the usual theatrical 
accessories , in other cases, the scenery, proper- 
ties, and even costumes have been of the simplest. 
The result of these experiments has led me 
almost to prefer the simpler stage appointments, 
to find the glaringly realistic theatrical scenery 
less effective in assisting illusive and delicate 
poetic effects than a quiet arrangement of cur- 
tains and tapestries assisted by a judicious use 
of lights, for the degree of light or darkness is 
of extreme importance, atmosphere, the general 
harmony of the performance, its being all in key 
and in tune is absolutely essential to its success; 
and for the creation of atmosphere, careful study 
of many details in pictorial effect and imperson- 
ation is essential. For example, in producing 
Maeterlinck's ^* Intruder," which I consider one 
of • the greatest plays ever written, I desired 
above all to convey to the audience an impression 
of the sombre and mournful majesty of death, 
to emphasize the picture so vividly suggested by 
the author of the slow approach of this awful 
visitant upon an ordinary modem household. 
The stage at Steinway Hall having no scenery, 
I had a mantel and stained glass window set up, 
and made a room out of the tapestries kindly 
lent by various firms. I remember making a 
moonlight out of a kerosene lamp and an um- 
brella, and securing a sympathetic electrician's 
aid to turn a soft electric light on the face of the 
nun. The natural activity of these young girls 
was toned down to a really extraordinary effect of 
languorous repose and high-bred sorrowfulness, 
and all the actors were hushed and awed, so that 
an unusual effect of harmony and exalted poetry 
was attained. In such a play as this theatrical 
scenery or too emphatic costumes would have 
been as destractive to the general effect as over 
acting. Thus each play is a special study, strikes 
a special key, and all its details must be subor- 
dinated to the general artistic consistency of 

the production. 

Anna Morgan. 
Copyrighted. 
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